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PREFACE. 



Perhaps there was never an age in which the 
literary world were more devoted to studies which 
involve metaphysical disquisition or analytical rea- 
soning, than the present. The character of public- 
men is the object of the niost constant and the 
most curious investtigation : it is not simply ex- 
amined, but fai^y- di^seoted. Whether this pre- 
dilection for analysis nxay not be carried too far, 
is certainly problematical; but that it. has been 
attended with results both directly and remotely 
beneficial, admits of no doubt. 

To gratify that class of readers who recognize 
in the study of man the proper and most ennobling 



study of their race, and who find a delight in 
examining into the darkesit mysteries of the human 
heart, and exploring the most hidden springs of the 
human will, tlie present edition of Chatterton has 
been issued from the presa. His fiery paaaions ; 
his premature yet manly intellect; his plastic ima- 
gination ; his affectionate nature ; his dark destiny ; 
his perpetual struggles ; hia brief but glorious ca- 
reer, and the solemn agony and terrific grandeur 
of his death, render him at once a sublime study 
for the poet, and a character of the most absorbing 
interest to the psychologist. 

But besides the reasons for the republication of 
the Poems of Chatterton, which result from their 
intrinsic merit, and the vonderful genius and wild 
career of their aathor, we have another motive. 
The only edition which has any pretensions to 
oompteteness, is that which bears the names of Dr. 
Soulhey and iMr. Cottle. This edition is now ex- 
tremely rare, and consequenllj of difiicnlt attain- 
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A new Life of Chatterton, of a more compre- 
hensive nature than any that has hitherto been 
published, has been prefixed to these volumes. 
We have endeavoured to supply the defects of 
preceding memoirs ; and both public investigation 
and private correspondence have been rendered 
available in compiling the notices of his life. We 
are therefore moderately certain that, however 
future biographers may surpass us in a philo- 
sophical estimate of the creator of the Rowley 
Poems, or excel us in beauty and correctness 
of style, they will find it nearly impossible to 
adduce a new fact, or throw a clearer light on the 
external life of Thomas Chatterton. 

In order to furnish the general reader with some 
account of the reception which these poems met 
on their first publication, a history of the Rowley 
Controversy has been drawn up, which it is be- 
lieved will be found sufficiently explicit and satis- 
factory. 

The remarks of Sir Walter Scott, Southey, 




MaloDe, and thG greater part of tbe controver- 
sialists, have been incorporated in the work ; and 
to those who come to the study of " Rowley" for 
the first time, will offer a critical desideratum of 
o trifling value. 

A selection has been made from the prose 
works of such pieces as are of peculiar interest, c 
from their connexioQ with tbe career of Chattertou, 
appeared to require insertion. 

In conclusion, we offer our sincereat thanks ti 
the friends who have su kindly rendered their as 
sistance. The readiness and ability with which 

r questions have been answered, are gratefully 
I ackoowledged ; and the valuable information which 
has been communicated, has, it is with pleasure 
admitted, rendered our notices of the Life of Chat- 
terton more complete and satisfactory than they 
would otherwise have been. 
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THOMAS CHATTERTON. 



"To wryte of a Mannes Ljte moto bee enowe to laie of somme he was 
ybore and deceased ; odher somme lacketh recytalle, as manie notable 
matteres bee contained in yer storie." 

Lfffe of W. Cangnge, bie Rowley^ 



I. 

His Birth^Parentage'^Education, 

Thomas Chattebton,* whose life we are about to 
record, was born at Bristol on the 20th of November, 
1752. He was of humble origin. His father in the 
early part of his life is said to have filled the office of 
writing-usher to a classical school. He was after- 
wards appointed one of the choir in the Cathedral of 
Bristol, and subsequently became the master of the 
Free-school, situated in Pyle-street, in the same city. 



* The materials for this bic^aphy are derived from Dean Milles's 
Preliminary Dissertation to Rowley's Poems ; Dr. Gregory's Life of 
Chatterton ; Bryant's Observations ; Sir Herbert Croft's Love and 
Madness ; Warton's Enquiry into the Authenticity of the Poems attri- 
buted to Rowley, and the eighth section of his History of English 
Poetry ; Malone's Cursory Observations ; Barrett's History of Bristol ; 
Life of Chatterton, by Chalmers ; Edition of his Works, by Southey 
and Cottle; Britton's History of RedclifiTe Church; Campbell's Speci- 
mens of the British Poets ; Chatterton 's Life, by Dix ; Cottle's Early 
Recollections of Coleridge, and miscellaneous articles in various Maga- 
zines and Reviews.— Ed. 
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which latter situations be continued to hold conjoint!; 
till the time of hia death, which took place in August, 
1752, three months before the birth of his son, who 
thus ushered, a posthumous child, into the world. 
This parent, if we may credit the statements and au- 
thorities of ihe poet's last biographer, was scared)' 
competent to have supplied the careful attention and 
conlro! for which Dr. Gregory — on the boy's part^_ 
lores his premature loss.* That he was clever 
and fond of study, there is evidence to prove. He 
believed, moreover, in magic, and was deeply read in 
Cornelius Agrippa. 

Of the mother of Chatterton little is known pre- 
ous to her husbnnd's death. She appears to have 
been n plain, worthy woman ; of gentle, though some- 
what melancholy disposition, — of mild and amiable 
rjualilies, and possessing wilhal a most devoted al- 
laehment to her children, of wliich Thomas, the 
subject of this memoir, was the second, — the eldest, 
a girl, being at the time of bis birth, apparently some 
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LIFE OF CHATTERTON. XIX 

years old. In order to support her family, now rely- 
ing entirely on her own exertions, she opened a 
day-school, and advertised herself as a milliner or 
sempstress — a resource which the attention of her 
neighbours, who very greatly esteemed her, appears 
to have rendered valuable, both by their patronage 
and assistance. 

The infancy of Chatterton is distinguished by 
little that is worthy of record. At the age of five 
years, he was sent to the school in Pyle-street, for- 
merly under the superintendence of his father, and 
then kept by a Mr. Love. Here, however, he exhi- 
bited no symptoms of that precocious genius which, 
ere long, was to " make grey-headed erudition bend 
before it." On the contrary, he was remarkably dull 
and stupid, receiving into his apparently obtuse skull 
no portion of the luminous instruction which the 
pedagogue of a free-school could be supposed to 
impart.* 

Indeed, it seemed pretty plain that the young 
Chatterton was about to turn out an incorrigible 
dunce. The most ordinary attainments acquired by 
the generality of children while yet in the nurse's 
arms^ — the commonest rudiments of knowledge, — the 
very letters of the alphabet, though insinuated by no 
harsh master, but by the care of a fond and anxious 
mother, seemed to baffle every attempt made to pene- 
trate the hopeless stupidity, which there was reason 

• Either his faculties were not yet opened, or the waywardness of 
genius, which will pursue only such objects as arc self-approved, inca- 
pacitated him from receiving instruction in the ordinary method. — 
Da. Gregory. 
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.0 apprehend he would always exhibit. This circum- 
s appears lo have caused his poor parent, 10 
1 he was sent bact on the scare of incapacity, a 
great deal of uneasiness ; and we are told b; a neigh- 
" nntil he was six years and a half old, she 
thought him to be an absolute fool, and often when 
correcting him. Cold him so." 

change was soon to be displayed. There 
chanced to be in her possession an old musical 
manuscript, in French, and adorned with illuminated 
capitals. It arrested the child's attention : to use hia 
mother's words, he "fell in love" with it.* He began 
An ancient black-letter Bible, which she 
brought to her assistance, completed the n 
Thomas Chntlerton was no more a dunce. 
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His inenc^ cuhiTa^on now commenced in oarnest. 
He read with the utmost avidity. He slonaed the 
bookshelves of all his acquaintance. He devoured, 

; volumes, but libraries. "At seven," says the 
sarne neiglibour, who was much in the house, " he 
visibly improved; at eight years of age he was so 
eager for books, that he read from the moment he 
waked, which was early, until he went to bed, if they 
would let him." And the dreams of ambition were 
already commenced. A mstiufacturer promised to 
make the children a pretieiit of some earthenware — 
a cup or plaything that might gratify a child : he 
asked the hoy what device should be inscribed on his. 
" Paint me," replied the future creator of Rowley — 
" Paint me an angel, with wings and a trumpet, lo 
trumpet my name over the world." This anecdote 
rests upon credible authority — that of his sister, 

" My brother," writes the same relation, in her 
expressive letter to Sir Herbert Croft, " very early 
discovered a thirst far pre-eminence. I remember, 
before he was five years old he would always preside 
over his playmates as their master, and they his hired 
yervanta. He was dull in learning, not knowing 
many letters at four years old, and always objected to 
read in a small book. He learnt the alphabet from 
an old folio music-book of my father's, my mother 
then tearing up for waste paper i the capitals at 
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the beginning of the verses I assisted in teaching him. 
I recollect nothing remarkable till he went into the 
Bchool, which was in his eighth year, excepting his 
promising my mother and me a deal of finery, when 
he gtew up, as a reward of her care." 

The affection with which he regarded his relatives, , 
whom throughout his life he dJGtinguished by every 
token of regard, forms indeed one of the most hi- 
(eresting traits of his character. Here it began to 
manifest itself in the promise of fine clothes. — of 
gauds and frippery — which no doubt his pen was to 
procure ; and the child's dream of greatness derived 
additional splendour from the imagined glories of his 
bedizened friends. 

Another change became apparent in him.' He 
grew reserved and thoughtful. He was silent and 
gloomy for long intervals together, speaking to no 
one, and appearing angry when noticed or disturbed. 
He would break out Into sudden fits of weeping, for 
which no reason could be assigned ; would shut him- 
self up in some chamber, and suffer no one to ap- 

The Tiler mlihl bare kniiHn thai bcmluorUieuclcattj^ecaiitlnueil 
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proach him, nor allow himself to be enticed from his 
seclusion. Often he would go the length of absent. 
ing himself from home altogether, for the space, 
sometimes, of many hours: and his sister remem- 
bered his being most severely chastised for a long 
absence ; at which he did not however shed one 
tear, but merely said, ** It was hard indeed to be 
whipped for reading." 

Not unfrequently a search was instituted. His 
mother's house was close to the fine structure of St. 
Mary RedclifFe, and they well knew that the boy's fa- 
vourite haunts were the aisles and towers of that noble 
pile. And there they would find the truant, seated 
generally by the tomb of Canynge, or lodged in one 
of the towers, reading sometimes, or — what if thus 
early imagining Rowley? Stealing away in this man- 
ner, he would constantly awaken the solicitude of his 
friends, to whom his little eccentricities were already 
the source of much uneasiness. 

In August, 1760, when he had not quite attained 
his eighth year, he was admitted into the school 
established at Bristol for charitable purposes, by one 
Edward Colston in 1708. This person, who was a 
merchant, and who by excess of industry possessed 
himself of almost unlimited wealth, has recorded his 
benevolent disposition in the numerous benefactions 
which he has bestowed on his native city. In this 
institution, which is situated in a part of that city 
called St. Augustine's Back, one hundred boys are 
clothed, boarded, and educated, and in many in- 
stances apprenticed at a suitable age to some credit- 
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able trade or profession. Tbe rules are very strict : 
i hours In summer are, from seven o'clock till 
twelve in the murning^, and from one to five in tbe 
afternuon ; in winter the; assemble from eight till 
twelve, and from one to four. Througbout tbe year 
Ihey are obliged to be in bed by eight o'clock, and ore 
never permitted to be absent from school, except on 
Saturdays and Saiola'-days, and then only from 
between one and two in the afternoon, and seven and 
eight in the evening. Into this school, and subject 
to these regulations, was Chatterton admitted, at a 
e when his faculties were ripe for cultivation, his 
ambition eager for enterprize, his soul expanding with 
desire for renowit. 

After all, however, it was only a charity-school; 
ind elated aa he was with the prospect of acquiring 
knowledge, he soon manifested his disgust. He is said 

have asserted " that he could not learn so much 
school as he could al home, for the; had not books 
enough there." It v<as but a kind of mercantile, 
ledger and day-book education tbe young poet was 
receiving : they taught him nothing but reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, — made him each day pursue 
the round of a gin-horse, while his brain was labour- 
ing with the conception of Rowley, soon to is: 
from that teeming womb. Who can wonder that 
Chatterton was disgusted ? 

But he was not so backward, even here; he kept 
stirring, and made some progress, especuilly In the 
arithmetic classes, in which the usher allowed him to 
be amongst the foremost. This usher will be remem- 
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bered with tbe fame of Chstterton, for he luo — in hii 
way — was a poet : and the reader of Chatterlon's weeks 
will recollect the Elegy on his death, composed in 
later years, but bearing adequate testimoDy to the 
warmth of their mutual attachment. He appears to 
have been an amiable and estimable man, and is indeed 
so connected with the earl; life of Chatterton. and the 
first production of Rowley, that Dr, Gregory is justi- 
fied in lamenting the want of a more perfect mi-niolr 
of him. One of his intimate acquointauces shall tell 
us all that is known respecting him : — 

"In the maiacr of I7G3. being; then <d tht IStbTCorot 
my nge, I cootricted an iatimaoy with oae ThomBii PhUllpa, 
who WB9 somo time usher or HcslstaoE mmter of a hoapitnl or 
chsriti-Bebool, fonaded for the educntlon and muulenance of 
yoath at Bristol, by EdwanI ColBton, Esquire. PhlUipi, 
DDtwithataDdin^ the disadvaDtage of a very coolined educa- 
Oon, poBBBBsed a taato for history aod poetry ; of the latter, 
the magazines and other periodlcalH of that time fiunish 
»ory c3)Qtoinptible sped men. 

" Towards the latter end of that year, by meaas of my 
timacy with Phillips, 1 formed a conneiion with Chaturtoa, 
who was on llie foandation of that aehoal, and aiwat four- 
teea mODths younger than myeelf. The poetical attempts of 
Phillips had excited a kind of literary emutatlon amongst '^' - 
elder classes of the (choiare ; the love of fame animated t 
bosoms, and a variety of competitDra appeared to dispute 
laorel with him: their eadesvours however, ia general, did 

deserved ; and Phillips still, to the mortification of big oppo. 
nsBts, came off Tictorioos and unhuit. 

" Is all these tiifling contentions, the fmits of which are 
now, and have been long since, deservedly and entirely for^ot- 
ten, Chatterton appeared merely as an idle spectator, uo ways 
Interested la tbe business of the drama; simply coDteotiog 
himself with the sports and pastimes more ImmediHiely 
adapted to bia age, he apparently possessed neither inclina- 
tion, nor indeed ability, fur literary pursuits ; aor do 1 bellem 
(notwithstanding tbe evidence adduced to tbe contrary by the 
aotbor of Love and Madneai) that he attempted tbe composi. 
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We shall presently find this opinion to be incor- 
rect ; in the meantime, as, in the writer'N compan]', 
we have stepped over to ttie summer of 17G3. we must 
look back and see how Chatterton has been employed. 
He is reported to have stood aloof from the society of 
his schoolmates — to Lave made few acquaintances, 
and only amongst those wliose dispositions inclined 
them to reflection. 

After his admission into t lie school — two yearsafter 
say some authorities, but hardly so long — his mother 
allowed him a trifle for pocket-money, which fuund 
its way to the treasury of a bookseller, who supplied 
him, in return, with all the literature his circulating- 
shelves could afford. The bibliopole was liberal, too, 
for when the pence were not forfbcoming, knowing 
the boy's family, he allowed him to select his volume, 
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and even to make transcripts from new books* His 
name deserves to be recorded ; he was a Mr. Goodal, 
and he kept his shop nearly opposite the Cider 
House Passage, in Broad Street. 

The works thus procured were of a very miscella- 
neous character, Chatterton confined hb studies to 
no particular head. In later life he pursued the same 
course, and amassed a confused heap of heteroge- 
neous knowledge, which included subjects the most 
abstruse. Even at this early period he perused pro- 
miscuously, works on religion^ history, biography, 
poetry, heraldry, — and betrayed a passionate attach- 
ment for antiquities. To be sure, the Burgum pedi- 
gree was engendering in his brain — a mere foetus, to 
be delivered in due time. He was not very commu- 
nicative, this poet in embryo ; neither too obsequious, 
though incurring a favour ; he merely bowed his 
head, as he entered the shop, and made a similar 
obeisance on taking leave. 

In fact, the pride, the reserve, the native and un- 
conquerable haughtiness had already betrayed itself 
in his young character. One expression — that " God 
had sent his creatures into the world with arms long 
enough to reachjanything> if they chose to be at the 
trouble," was frequently in his mouth. He was in 
arms for the omnipotence of the human intellect. 

* Recorded on the authority of W. H. Ireland, the fabricator of the 
Shakespeare MSS. The reader can refer to his " Confessions " and 
allow the passage what credit he pleases. In this, as in one or two 
other incidents in the early life of Chatterton obtained from the same 
source, and inserted in this biography, the author observes nothing of 
a suspicious nature — even when the character of Ireland is taken into 
consideration. The name of the bookseller is derived from Dix. 
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Slight mistake, that ; though he did his share, and 
something more : how many have performed one 
thousandth such a part? 

SooD after this time he wrote a catalogue of all 
the books he had read ; the number amounted to 
seventy, — not despicable for his contracted means. 
The subjects they embraced were chiefly history and 
divinity, all devoured, and digested perhaps — in a 
manner, after school-hours, and during the seasons 
allotted for recreation. Bingham, Young, and Stil. 
lingfleet were among them. No slender stock of 
theology he was accumulating: but then — Kowley's 

mon was to follow. 

It cannot be doubted that all this time the elements 
of bis great work were arranging themselves in order, 
and silently shaping into Ella tragedies and Bawdin 
histories. During holidays and half-holidays, and 
leisure moments — whenever he could procure them — 
he would retire to a little room which he called bis 

n, abutting himself in, and allowing no one to bear 
him company. Here he would remain for hours, 

no way solicitous about external things. Of his 
meals he was even oblivious, letting the hour slip by, 
or disregarding the often repeated summons; and 
makiog his appearance st last begrimed with ochre, 
charcoal, and black-lead. 

Now, that in this smnll head of a tonsure-becapped 
charity-boy — barely in liis tenth year — there sho 
be already fermenting Rowley poems, is a circu 
stance which our philosophers will find it hard 
deal with i sufficiently probable, however, and a kind 
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of "psychological romance*' in its way. It is pretty 
weU established, by the testimony of those who were 
likely to know something of the matter, that he had 
already commenced his preparations. 

To many readers, there may savour something 
of offence in dwelling thus mmutely upon every 
circumstance of his early life. Let such persons re- 
member that the biography of Chatterton is that of 
a boy, — ^that he died before most boys have acquired 
the knowledge of walking across a room with pro- 
priety, — and further, that this is no Walter Scott-life, 
or Burns-life, or even Byron-life — but a Chatterton- 
life. And again, that Chatterton was a boy — and a 
charity-boy. 

II. 

Confirmed at ten years old by the Bishop — Is articled 
to an Attorney — Commences the Rowley fabrica- 
tions. 

At ten years old, Chatterton was confirmed ; an 
age, apparently, when the meaning of the rite, the 
importance ascribed to it, or the nature of the re- 
sponsibility, could hardly have been understood by 
him. But Chatterton, we repeat, was no common boy. 
Not only was he prepared for the occasion, but his 
sister adds, that he made very " sensible and serious 
remarks on the awfulness of the ceremony," and his 
own feelings in relation to it. This event is assigned 
by all his historians, whose authority indeed is the 
evidence of his sbter, to a period full two years later. 
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The date commonly ascribed, however — that of his 
twelfth jear— has been suSciently invBiidated by Mr. 
Tyson, to authorise the present biographer in assign- 
ing; it to the earlier period. His sister, Mrs. Netrton. 
made reference to the event many years after it had 
talien place, when her brother had been long dend, 
during an interval of ilKhealth, too, as she aclmow. 
ledges; and no considerable lime before her own dls. 
ordered faculties rnndered her a subject of painful 
attention. Her account is as fallows: — 

" At tnelve years old, be wbb eoafirmed bf the Bishop ; 
be made verj leDsible, «eiioni rflnmrka oa the anfulneaB of 
the ceremnny, nnil his own feelinga and convictioo* duting it. 
Sooa iLfler tbis, ia the weak he wai door-keeper, he made 
«Drae verses on the last dny. I thlok abont Eighteen lines; 
pampbrsned tbe niotb chapter of Job ; and, not long nfter. 
lome chapters In Isaiab. He bad been gltrDmy Irom the time 
be began to learn, but we remarkod hewns more cheerful alter 

Upon this Mr. Tyson remarks -. — 

" Mn. Newtoa'a commuDicatioas in this letter are cri. 
dently nhaC they profeas la be, the result of reeolleetion, anil 
on a subject, as she sckaowliidfrca, painful to the writer, as 
well as undertaken at a period of ill.henlth. With respect to 
dates, therefore, it is exceedingly probable that mistakes 
should occur, and especially where they do not tend lo affect 
the credibility of the circumatances to which they relate. 

"That Mrs. Newton WB» incorrect in aaserting that it 
was not till after be was twelve years old that Chatterton 



I the Hymn for Christmas -Day, 
tt aboat the age of eleiea ; iofor- 
derived either from Mrs. Newton, 
Chatterlna. The inaccuracy of 
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Mrs. Newton's memory with respect to the date of her 
brother's first poetical efforts, is nirther proved, beyond all 
controversy, by the fact that the verses entitled ** Apostate 
Will" bear the date in Chatterton*s own hand-writing, of 
April 14, 1764, when he was not quite eleven years aud five 
months old. 

"This point being established, it remains to determine to 
what limit Mrs. Newton^s inaccuracy upon the subject may 
reasonably be supposed to extend. 

" There can be no doubt of the correctness of Mrs. New- 
ton's statement, that her brother began to write poetry soon 
after he was confirmed. Her error, as to his aue when be 
produced his first poetical efforts, arose from the period she 
assigned to his confirmation ; and the question about to be 
raised is, whether that event did not take place when he was 
ten years old, instead of twelve, as stated by Mrs. Newton. 

*' In support of the assumption of the inaccuracy of her 
memory, in reference to the date of her brother's confirmation, 
it should be recollected that her letter was written on the 22nd 
of September, 1778, fourteen years after the period assigned 
by her as that when the event took place ; and when the cir- 
cumstances under which she wrote are also considered, it 
appears but reasonable to conclude that, whether fourteen or 
sixteen years had elapsed since the period to which she refers, 
was a point on which her memory was not unlikely to prove 
fallacious. 

''Neither is there any improbability to contend with, in 
assigning Chatterton's confirmation to so early a period of his 
life. More than five years had then elapsed since '* the 
wond'rous boy" fell in love, to use his mother's expression, 
with the rudiments of literature : and such was the ardour be 
evinced in the pursuit of knowledge, that at the very time to 
which it is contended the circumstance of his confirmation 
should be assigned, he was in the habit, as his sister informs 
us, of expending what was given him for pocket-money in 
hiring books from a circulating library. 

''In addition to these suggestions in favour of the suppo- 
sition that Chatterton was confirmed at the age of ten instead 
of twelve years, the verses themselves, now produced as those 
I which he wrote upon the occasion, combined with the circum- 
stances connected with their publication, may be confidently 
adduced as tending in a very high degree to establish the posi- 
tion. Besides the identity of the subject, they consist of six- 
teen lines, approximating to Mrs. Newton's statement in that 
respect, as nearly as can be expected from the indeterminate 
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manaer in vhich ihe eiprciBca berielf; ttacf coi 

ioteroal proof of thg jnTeniltty of the -writer ; they were lo- 

Krted in the Bristol newip>per to which Chatterton, as well 

OS hie literary aaiociatea, were aabsequently in the hnbit of 

coDJBjonicatins tlieir produclions ; and they appeared in the 

leventb week after he had attained the tenth year of his 

■ge."* 

Mr. Tyson then produces the lines, to which we 
shall presently refer. 

Now, considering this position as established, we 
cannot but remark upon the wonderful prematurity 
which is evident in everything relating to the life of 
Chatterton ; and the many ordinary existencies that 
were compressed into those seventeen years of Ills. 
Not by decades, and hardly by lustrums, could he 
reckon, who yet found time to consummate a crea- 
tion. Calculating by what he has effected and left 
behind him, his genius, before his sixteenth year, 
seems to hnve attained Ibe meridian of its vi|,'our; 
and upon this circumstance in particuiar, his claim to 
admiration ia founded. 

Something too fast, however, at the age of ten, to 

With respect to Chatterton's first poetical produc- 
tions Mr. Tyson ia undoubtedly right. It was writ- 
ten in 1762, instead of 1764. His sister is positive to 
the subject, which she st»fea to be "verses on the 
last day — about eighteen lines— written in the week 
be was door-keeper."* To Mr. Tyson's itidustrious 
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research we owe the preservation of these lines, which 
it was thought were entirely lost. ** It is with a feel- 
ing of gratification,*' observes that gentleman, '* that 
they are rescued from the obscurity in which they 
were enveloped, and placed before the public eye, as 
exhibiting the flutterings of the unfledged eaglet." 
They were published in Felix Parleys Bristol Jour- 
nal^ for January 8th, 1763, and are entitled — 

ON THE LAST EPIPHANY, OR CHRIST COMING TO 

JUDGMENT. 

Behold ! just coming from above, 
The Judge, ^ith majesty and love ! 
The sky divides, and rolls away, 
T' admit him through the realms of day ! 
The sun astonished, hides its face, 
The moon and stars with wonder gaze 
At Jesu's bright superior rays ! 
Dread lightnings flash, and thunders roar, 
And shale the earth and briny shore ; 
The trumpet sounds at heaven's command, 
And pierceth through the sea and land ; 
The dead in each now hear the voice, 
The sinners fear and saints rejoice ; 
For now the awful hour is come, 
When every tenant of the tomb 
Must rise, and take his everlasting doom. 

Nothing uncommon in these — even for ten years ; 
but then, in composition, as in everything else, when 
once fairly in progress, Chatterton made rapid strides 
towards perfection. 

•* He had been gloomy from the time he began to 



* It was, and still is, I believe, customary for the boys educated at 
Colston's school to take the post of dour-keeper in rotation, the office 
continuing for the space of a week at a time in the occupation of one 
boy. Of course the lad in office had much leisure time during this 
period. — Dix's Life. 



learn, hut Ae became more cheerful when he began to 
KTile poetry." Wliy, Ihe weight — the incubus — was 
(emoved. He h&d burst his bonds — could flutter 

iw, and prepare himself for higher flights. It was 
pleasant even to feel fais liberty, and to know that 
what was within him he could speak out. The 
bandage was removed from the eyes of the mewed 
bird. He could behold the heaven, where his thoughts 
rested — whence his prophesjings had descended, and 
the living Are that had tipped his tongue. While he 

13 jet muKing, the flame had kindled. His beliefs, 
his aspirations, and his ardent yearnings — burning, 
struggling lo be uttered — they might be uttered ni 

" SotM satirical pietes we saw soon after." That 
is, after hU twelfth, or, as it has been proved, 1: 
tenth year. Of his powers of satire, we shall, bye-and- 

', have much lo say. It has been generally thought 
that his verses entitled "Apostate Will" were his I 
essay in that line. The opinion was erroneous ; and 
the proof in this case we likewise owe to Mr. Tyson. 
This " .Apostate Will" was an unprincipled man, who 
for mercenary motives shifted bis religion from one 
sect to another without compunction. Sir Herbert 
Croft transcribed it after his death from an 
pocket-book in the possession of his relatives. This 
pocket-book had been given to him by his sister 
B New. year's present, after his confirmation, and he 
had subsequently relumed it to her filled with at- 
tempt* at poetry. " It appears," says the transcriber, 
"to be his first, perhaps his only copy of it, and is 
evidently his band-writing. By the dale, he was 
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eleven years and almost five months old. It is not 
the most extraordinary performance in the world ; 
but, from the circumstance of Chatterton's parentage 
and education, it is unlikely, if not impossible, that 
he should have met with any assistance or correction : 
whereas, when we read the Ode which Pope wrote at 
twelve^ and another of Cowley at thirteen, we are 
apt to suspect a parent, friend, or tutor, of an amiable 
dishonesty, of which we feel perhaps that we should 
be guilty. Suspicions of this nature touch not Chat> 
terton. He knew no tutor, friend, or parent, at least 
no parent who could correct or assist him."* 

This is a lame and impotent conclusion. Pope's 
father was anything but friendly disposed towards his 
son's poetical powers. He would not, even if he 
could, have assisted him. And Chatterton ?iad a 
tutor — which tutor was his intimate friend, and who 
himself made a pretence of writing poetry — Thomas 
Phillips. The verses, however, for which this ques- 
tion is begged, would confer as little credit on Phillips 
as they do on Chatterton. One or two of his critics, 
indeed, staunch for the existence of Rowley, have 
made them a pretence for undervaluing his genius, 
because, forsooth, he does not include the imbecile 
disciples of Wesley in the ranks of the Protestants, 
and — astonishing inference ! — have dbcovered from 
this circumstance that he could not be the creator of 
Rowley. 

But—somewhat wide of our mark. We do not 



indeed mean to asserl that Chatierlon received asi 
tance from Phillips, or from any living being ; on i 
contrary, his unassisted powers were sufiiuient for 
anything : but the observations of the Reverend 
Baronet have always been as a beam in our eye, and 
— ire have now cast it out. 

We must again have recourse to Mr. Tyaon. 
■' Id Fftix Farley's BHstal Jottntal of Satoidair, December 
IT, 17G3, and aome fallowiug QumbBrB, a niccessloa of aotiri- 
' attacks. Id verse aad pn»c, are Inserted, on a cborchnai- 
who ia accaaed of haiiag ordered <be levelliDg of tho 
cbureh-ysrd CDtniBted to his care, and of bc^iling ana; the 
clif to be used for tbe porposes of hia trade as a brickioaker. 
One of the pieces atatei tbat the cbarch-iard alluded to " is 
an appendage to the graodest stracture io this cit; ;" thus 
Rlearly indicating it to b« that of St. Mary RedelilTe, the 
churchwarden of which, for the jear 1763, was Joseph 
Thomsa ; and b; a faiuUiai BbfareviaUon of Hhoee Christian 
Dame, the peraoa aatirizcd is addressed in the lines about to be 
produced. With respect to their authorship, the locality of 
the circumstanee to which they relate would directly point "" 
Chatterton, in whose mind the anbject could not foil of 
dtiog an interest ; In addition to which it presi'Dled a ten: 
log opportnnity of ladul^g the propensity to lutire, wh 
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■• But Chatt 



le to the comjiositlon la qaestion 
.ban a coDiparisan with the satire 
cominenccioeitt of which is here 
i reference. 



Sly Dick in artE of CUD 
Whose rapine all bie p 
Had laid him down to 
And soothe with sleep 



froit, the wind was high, 
stars bedecbt the eky: 
IB of cunning .kill'd. 



And theo follows the " flret satirical poeni," which, as 

e liave not included it io the coltcuiiuii of hia "J 
knowledged Poems," wa proceed to transcribe. It 
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appeared in the Journal before mentioned for January 
7, 1764. 

THE CBUaCHWARDEN AND THE APPARITION. 

A FABLE. 

The night was cold, the wind was high, 
And stars bespangled all the «ky ; 
Churchwarden J^E. bad laid him down, 
And slept secure on bed of down ; 
But still the pleasing hope of gain 
That never left his active brain, 
ExposM the church-yard to his view. 
That seat of treasure wholly new. 
*' Pull down that cross,*' he quickly cried, 
The mason instantly complied; 
When, lo ! behold the golden prize 
Appears — joy sparkles in his eyes. 
The door now creaks, — the window shakes. 
With sudden fear he starts and wakes; 
Quaking and pale, in eager haste 
His haggard eyes around he cast ; 
A ghastly phantom, lean and wan, 
That instant rose and thus began : 

** Weak wretch — to think to blind my eyes ! 
Hypocrisy's a thin disguise ; 
Your humble mien and fawning tongue 
Have oft deceivM the old and young. 
On this side now, and now on that. 
The very emblem of the bat : 
What ever part you take we know 
*Tis only interest makes it so. 
And tho' wiHk sacred zeal you bum, 
Religion's only for your turn. 
I'm Conscience call'd!" — J*E. greatly fear'd ; 
The lightning flash'd — ^it disappear'd.* 



* " Th« paper," continues Mr-.Tyson, "from \vhich this poem is ex- 
tracted, contains a letter, addressed to the printer on the same subject, 
with the signature of " FuLLFORD the Grave-digger." To enter into 
any argument to prove that it was written by Chatterton would be 
trifling with the reader's judgment, for to no other person than the 
author of the '• Bristowe Tragedy" would such a signature have oc- 
curred. The observation, however, should not be omitted, that this 
circumstance affords a decided proof of Chatterton's acquaintance with 
the subject of one of the finest of Rowley's poems, upwards of four 
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Nothing of " Kew Gardens" here.— and yet it was 




written in little better than five years afterwards. 
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Thistlethwaite of inaccuracy in the opinion which he 






had formed of Chatterton's power, and the period at 






which he first began to join couplets together. The 
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themselves a meagre evidence of his poetical faculties 
in his eleventh and twelfth years. But Thistlethwaite 
was an advocate for the genuineness of the Rowley 
Poems, — was a correspondent of Dean Milles on the 
subject, — and a bit of an author in his way.* He was 
no friend to Chatterton ; and had an interest in depre- 
ciating his abilities. 

Of the other juvenilities of Chatterton we shall not 
speak. Allowing him, which was undoubtedly the 
case, to have had his great work in contemplation, 
and to have been fitting his powers for the creation, 
we cannot help wishing that he had either not written 
at all such pieces as " Apostate Will" — or had written 
them better. 

III. 

Produces the Burgum pedigree — Leaves Colston s 
school, and is articled to one Lambert, an attorney. 

In the house in which Mrs. Chatterton resided, — a 
poor back tenement, dismally situated in a kind of 
court, behind a row of somewhat better houses that 
fronted the streets — there was a small garret which had 
been used as a lumber-room. Of this apartment 
Chatterton possessed himself: he kept the key, 
and suffered no one, if he could help it> to have 
access to it. In it were deposited all his papers and 



* He wrote some things which have been long since forgotten^ 
" The Consultation"—*' The Prediction of Liberty"—'* The Tories in 
the Dumps"— and " Corruption," were among them. " He was a Col- 
ston's-school-boy, and apprenticed to Mr. Grant, bookseller and 
stationer. He afterwards went to London, and studied the law.*' — Dix. 



pATcbments, and a varietv of other articles, for which 
his relations found no other terms thnn "rubbish*' and 
"litter," but which Chatterton managed to convert 
into uses that will confer immortality oo his name. 
In short they were the maleriala, from which sprung 
to light the Manuscriptg afterwards produced by h 
as the originals of Rowley, and which are now snu(jly 
preserved in the Library of the British Museum. 

There were not many opportunities afforded him of 
labouring al his darling project. His hours of absence 
from Culalon's school were wide apart — his half- 
holidays occurred but on Saturday afternoons. Punc- 
tually however as the day came round, he returned, 
arriving at home a few minutes after the boys were 
dismissed, and proceeded to shut himself in his chsm- 
her. What pnKsed ther« remained a mystery ; he 
revealed nothing to his friends.* 




fluot, U^TeolhaifrointakliiRllup, ii^ng, " rouaiEUn ourlDDiand 

T« (Ui aha uuwand bj tvllloa him. it wai only a gmenl Jumber 
ut tfafti tha vikDttd Km9 puchivient la mue (hrvrnd-p^ma of; 



The time thus spent, thus snatched from play and 
recreation, was indeed devoted to the production of 
his antique fabric. Immured in the solitude of his 
chamber, he was ** creating poetry out of parchment, 
and calling beauteous spirits from antiquity to preside 
over their own apparently coeval relics." He seized 
a great conception, and wrote it down. 

There were residing at this time in Bristol, two 
tradesmen, pewterers, and partners in that trade — Mr. 
Burgum, and Mr. George Catcott. Chatterton had 
attracted the notice of Mr. Burgum, as a remarkable 
boy, fond of reading, attached to antiquities, and of 
quick and lively intellect, and occasionally he had 
received from him small sums of money. There were 
few points of human character, which, young as he 
was, he had left unstudied. Burgum is described as 
having been a vain and credulous man, fond of noto- 
riety and display, — a fit subject, undoubtedly, to prac- 
tise a hoax upon; and Chatterton set about it. 

He went to him one day, and told him that he had 
found his pedigree, from the time of William the 
Conqueror, — a pedigree that allied him to the proudest 
families in England, — a pedigree that deduced his des- 
cent from Simon de Leyncte Lyze, alias Senliz, who 
married Matilda, daughter of Waltheof, Earl of Nor- 

but he was offended, and would not permit her to touch any of them, 
not even those that were not written on ; but at last with a voice of en- 
treaty, said, " Pray don't touch anything here," and seemed very anxi- 
ous to get her away ; and this increased her fears, lest he should be 
doing something improper, knowing his want of money, and ambition 
to appear like others. At last they got a strange idea that these colours 
were to colour himself, and that, perhaps, he would join some gipsies 
one day or other, as he seemed so discontented with his station in life, 
and unhappy. — Communicated by G. Cumberland, Esq. iii Dix'a Life. 
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tbumberland, NorthamptOD, and Huntliigdoji. He 
assured the pewterer this, and the pewterer beliered 

No daubt it was a pleasant tbing to be told that the 
blood which the scratch of a rusty nail might draw 
was pure as the stream that flowed in lordly veins, — 
to be conscious that after all he was nothing so de^tpi- 
cable, — no hop o' my thumb of yesterday, — not even 
of the last batch of Baronets — but a lineal descendant 
of a proud and almost princely Norman. It was some- 
thing, this information, and well worth the crown with 
which it was rewarded. 

In the generosity of his elated heart, Mr. Burgum, 
upon the production of this important document. — 
presented its fortunate discoverer with the magnificent 
sum of five shillings. From this recompense, and 
some peculiarities displayed by the same gentleman, 
Chatterton has handed him down to posterity in his 
will: 

■' Gods ! nbat would Burgum ^ve to ^ct a nUDe, 
And saatch bia falunderiag dialect from shame I 
What would be five to hanil bis memory dowo 
To Time's remottit boundary ? — A crown. 
Would yoD BBk lUDre, his swelliDg faci! Imka bine ; 
Futurity he ratea at two pouudt two. 
Well, finrgDm, take thy laurel to tby hrov ; 
Wilb a rieb saddle decorate a iow ; 
Strut in Iambics, totter in an ode, 
Promiae, and nerer pa;, and be the mode." 

But where was this document found ? — and how 
came it into the possession of a Bristol charity -bo y ? 
Rather important questions, in the estimation of those 
at the Herald's office. Alas ! Burgucn, thy blue looks, 
and tby blauk looks — of what avail will they be? 
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Thou must get thee back to thy pewterer's shop, and 
thy smelting pot. 

The ancestors of Chatterton. for upwards of one 
hundred and fifty years, had filled the office of Sex- 
ton of the church of St. Mary Redcliffe. His uncle, 
indeed, John Chatterton, who died a few years* pre- 
vious to his birth, had been the last of that name 
who had inherited it ; but from the contiguity of his 
mother's house to that noble structure, the young 
Chatterton had generally a free access to all parts of 
the building. The affair is somewhat singular, and 
will be best told in the following extract from Dr. 
Gregory. 

** Over the north porch of St. Mary Redcliffe church, 
which was fonnded, or at least rebuilt, by Mr. W. Canynge 
(an eminent merchant of Bristol in the fifteenth century, and 
in the r%ign of Edward the Fourth), there is a kind of muni- 
ment room, in which were deposited six or seven chests, one 
of which in particular was said to be Mr, Canynge* s co/re: 
this chest, it is said, was secured by six keys, two of which 
were entrusted to the minister and procurator of the church, 
two to the mayor, and one to each of the churchwardens. In 
process of time, however, the six keys appear to have been 
lost; and about the year 1727, a notion prevailed that some 
title-deeds and other writings of value were contained in Mr. 
Canynge' s cofre. In consequence of this opinion an order of 
vestry was made that the chest should be opened under the 
inspection of an attorney, and that those writings which ap- 
peared of consequence should be removed to the south porch 
of the church. The locks were therefore forced, and not only 
the principal chest, but the others, which were also supposed 
to contain writings, were all broken open. The deeds imme- 
diately relating to the church were removed, and the other 
manuscripts were left exposed as of no value. Considerable 
depredations had, from time to time, been committed upon 
them by different persons ; but the most insatiate of these 
plunderers was the father of Chatterton. His uncle being 
sexton of St. Mary Redcliffe, gave him free access to the 
church. He carried off, from time to time, parcels of the 
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p&»hmeDtg; and one tlmr alone, with the usIataDM of the 
bD;a, is known to have fiUed a large basket with Hiem. They 
were depeaitcd in a cupboard in the school, and empl<i)red for 
different purpose 1, snch as the coverio? of copy- hooks, &b.: in 
partieolir, Mr. Qibba, the minister of the pnrtsh, having pre- 
tented tbe bnjs with (weDt]r bibles, Mr. ChatCerton, En order 
to preservt these books from being damaged, i 
with same of the parchmeoti. At his death, the widow being 
nnder the DBcessity of remoTtog, CBfled the remnindec of 
them tn her new habitatioa. Of tbe discovery of their value 
by tbe yonnger Chattn-ton, the accuuot of Mr. Smith, a very 
intimate aequsintance, which he frive to Dr. Glynn of Cani' 
bridge, Is too interesting to he oioilted. ' When young Cliat- 
tertoD waa first articled to Mr. Lambert, he aswl freqne Dtty 
to come home to bis mother, by way of a short visit. There, 
one day, his eye was canght by one of these parohments, 
which had been converted into a thread-paper. He found not 
outy the writing to be very old, the characters very different 
troai eniamon cbaracters, but that the labject therein treated 
ifl^erent from common subjects. Being satnrally of an 

tbetr Bppearimce, nod, aa might be eipei 
" his mother what those thread-pape 
a, and whence they ceme. Cpon fni 
to a Fnl] discovery of all the parchmi 
The balk of them consisted of poetical 

I, by Mr. Canynge, and a particular friend of hi 
Ranley, whom Chattertan at first called a monk, and atter- 
wardf a secular prictt of the Gltecnth century. SucA at leal 
iptan (0 br ihr ataxiat tnhich ChaittrtoH llumgitt prapfr to 
!r, and akich ht irislied to bt btiievrd." 

That Chattertoa was acquainted with these docu- 
eiits hefore he was articled to Mr. Lambert, is 
erideiit from tlie circunnstaiice or bis producing the 
Burguni pedigree, and his assertion lliat the materials 
from vihicli it was compiled were found in the old 
chesVa in the muiiiment room of Redcliffe church. 

Buri^um never aeems lo have doubted the im- 
probability of this stor;. We do not know that he 
n inquired about the originals, but appeared suffi- 
cient! jr contented with the lyanienpf which Chatterton 
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thought proper to give him. And lo ! — in the charity- 
boy's band- writing — in a small school-boy's copy- 
book, there came to Mr. Burgum a succinct account 
of all hb ancestors, rescued from the gulph of all- 
devouring time. The document bore the following 
title: *'An account of the family of the De Bergham, 
from the Norman Conquest to this time ; collected 
from original records, tournament rolls, and the he- 
ralds of march and garter records, by T. Chatterton." 
The remuneration which Chatterton received, we have 
already stated to have been five shillings. 

Elated with this success, and finding his poor dupe 
to be no way incredulous or suspicious of the hoax 
thus triumphantly practised upon him, Chatterton set 
to work again, and in a fortnight afterwards presented 
the pewterer with a second document, being nothing 
else than a supplement to the pedigree — in fact a 
*' Continuation of the account of the family of the 
De Bergham, from the Norman Conquest to this 
time, by T. Chatterton." And indeed he had been 
even more liberal in this second communication than 
in the first, for now Mr. Burgum discovered that he 
might claim descent from an undoubted son of Par- 
uassus, who was, as Chatterton testified, '* the greatest 
ornament of his age." The fact was truly undeniable; 
for here, preserved in the archives of Redcliffe church 
— amongst all the evidence that allied Mr. Burgum to 
nobility and royalty — appeared a poem written by his 
ancestor, one John De Bergham, and entituled '*The 
Romaunte of the Cnyghte." This poem Chatterton 
had transcribed in all its genuine orthography, and the 
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better to elucidate its beauties — as Mr. Burgum was 
unskilled in golhic lore — he accompanied it with a 
modernized version, hjhimself. " To give you," sayg 
he to the pewterer, '■ an idea of the poetry of t!ie age, 
talte the following piece, wrole by him (John De 
Bergliam) about 13^0." This was not all ; he adds a 
list of some of the works of whicii this said ai 
was the author. 

" Tliia Jaha wu one of the greatest omamenta of the S| 



li<ed. Hd 



and t, 



t pari Iff Ihc Iliad, under the title ' Rnmanc 

cb possibly may be the t>oo1[ alluiled to io the followiog' 

Freacb meinoire. 

" Uu Lyvre ke piirle de qoartee principal gestea, ct de 

Cbailes : le ramBuiice Titui et Vespuinn ; le romauDce de 

mnnd et Agaland ^ lo Rlbaud par Moaiieur lacannus : Ic 
roDUiBDce de Tlbbot de Arabic ; le romannce de Troys, &c." 

He brought likewise the De Bergham arms " la- 
boriously painted'' on parchment. 

In this second portion of the pedigree the "ac- 
count" is carried down to tbe reign of Charles the 
Second; and there, as the pewterer was not unlikely 
lo know something of his ancestors — it being only re- 
moved by a period of a hundred years — Chatterton 
Tery wisely stopped." 



ir toRlieT Ufbnnaa 



Cn»ghu"wlU(Hi( 
tnian ti liknlu 
B BuTgam pedJ^Tf 

■I, iij Mr. Coll 
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LoDg afterwards— after Chatterton's death, in- 
deed — Mr. Burgum made a journey to London, and 
laid before the heralds of March and Garter, for 
their approval, this pedigree of the De Bergham 
family ; the result was, that he returned to Bristol, 
carried on his pewtering, and thought no more of his 
ancestors !* 

So much for the first creation of Thomas Chatter- 
ton, f 

In the letter from Mr. Thistlethwaite to Dean 
Milles, to which we have before had occasion to refer, 
there is mention made of a circumstance, which, if 
true, will prove the composition of the Rowley poems 
to be already commenced. 

** Going down Horse-street, near the school, one day 
during the summer of 1764, I accidentally met with Chatter- 

* Messrs. Catcott and Burgum appear to have been respectable 
men, and to have carried on a good business. We can hardly laugh 
at the half-ennobled pewterer for swallowing the hoax, when we find 
tke late editors of Chatterton's Works — Messrs. Southey and Cottle, 
1803 — ^not daring to say that they knew it to be such, but only ques- 
tioning its authenticity. 

f Chatterton had made essays in poetical composition, evincing re- 
markable prematurity of intellect, and, perhaps, had even begun to 
form the strange project which was to bring him into such notoriety, 
before he entered on the mechanical and idways detested duties of his 
clerkship. It was, however, in that situation that the invisible forge 
was kept in constant heat to work out the scheme: and he. gravely 
amused himself, at the expense of some young or elder acquaintance, 
by producing from time to time, some fragment or completed cast of 
composition, presented sometimes on an apparently old piece of parch- 
ment, drawn, as he pretended, out of the mass of that material which 
had come into his possession after being thrown as rubbish out of the 
famous chest. He duped and elated a foolish tradesman, who was in 
some sort his friend, but not much worth as such, by presenting to 
him, set forth in all heraldic formalities, a pedigree which deduced his 
descent, greatly to his surprise, f^om an ancestry high in antiquity and 
rank. He might have continued to enjoy, and might have transmitted 
the new-found honour, if he had not been at last so ill advised as to 
carry the document which awarded it to him to the test of the herald's 
office.— Eclectic Review. 
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doa of Gertaia old MS3. wblch h&d h(ca deposited <D e cbest 
a Rcdcllffe choreh, and that he bad lent Bome, or one of 
them, to ITilllips. Within a day oc two after ihis 1 saw Phil. 
, and repented to him th« information I had received from 
Chatterton. Phillips produced a MS. on parchment or vellum, 
vhich I am confiilEot was "£Iuiaiire and Jiiya," a kind of 
paatnral eclo^e, afternardB published in the Town and Coun- 
trf Magazine for Mn; I7<i9. The pBrcbmeot or Tcllam ap- 
peared to hsva been closely pared round the margin, for what 
purpase or bf what aeddeot I knon not, hut the norda were 
evidently entire and unmutilated. 

■' As the writing wai ydloir and pate, mnnifeitly b» 1 con- 
ceive oecaiioued by agt, and couaequenLy difficult to decinhcr, 
Phillips had with hii pen traced and gone over levei 

the manner of prose, and without any re^td to pone 

and by that means laboured to attain the object of bis punnit 

an inTcBtlgatioo of their meabing. I endeavoured tu aaeiet 

m, but from an almost total igaomnce of the character, 

snners, lantcuage, and orChosraphy of the tgt in which the 

lea were written, all our efforti were unprofiCably exerted ; 

id although we arrived at an explanatfoo, and corrected 

any of the nordi, atlll the eenae was notorioaily deficien 

"For my owd part, liutlng little or do taste for «ucb s 

e>, I repined not at the disappointment ; Phillips, on the 

cuDtrsry, was to all nppeurauce mortified ; indee<i, mucli mori 

so than at that time I thought the object deserved; eimreEiin! 

his sorrow at his want of auccesi, aod repeatedly deelariiti 

hit intention of resuming the attempt at a future period."* 

Little dependence, I believe, is to be placed on ihe 
veracity of Mr. Thistlethwaite's statement. It Is trut 
that hia letter was written in 1781, seventeen years 
after the lime to wiiicli he refers i and that ai 
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period in question he was only thirteen years of age. 
What could a charity*boy, like Tbistlethwaite, of 
hardly aTerage talents, know about the antiquity of 
parchment and Tellum, and the genuineness of manu- 
scripts of the fifteenth century? I must be pardoned 
if I state that I believe the whole to be a fabrication. 
Phillips and Chatterton were both dead, and no doubt 
could be thrown on the story. And allowing — what 
I will readily acknowledge — Chatterton to have been 
the most remarkable youth upon record, I cannot, 
with " Apostate Will " and the " Hymn to Christmas 
Day" before me, as the evidence of his poetical 
powers at eleven, believe, that in less than a year he 
could have produced — though he might have contem- 
plated— ^ne of the finest of the Rowley Poems. Cer- 
tainly> among the parchments which were preserved 
as originals, there is no trace of *'Blinoure and Juga." 

It was on the Ist of July, 1767, that Chatterton 
took his leave of Colston's school. He had been 
there nearly seven years. On the same day he was 
bound apprentice to a Mr. John Lambert, an at- 
torney ; the trustees of the school paying the usual 
fee of ten pounds to his new master. The inden- 
tures of his apprenticeship are preserved in the 
Literary and Scientific Institution at Bristol. They 
specify that he was to be found in food, clothing, and 
lodging by his master ; while his mother was to wash 
and mend for him. 

And here a new era opened in the life of Chatter- 
ton. It does not indeed appear that he had any choice 
offered him of a situation, — or whether his inclina- 
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tions were consulted, — whether, in short, he had any 
iDterest in the affair, further than a home found him 
for annther seven yearsj which was the intended term 
of hia apprenticeship. His mother was very poor ; 
and he would not like to have remained a burden upon 
her, which in the choice of another occupation might 
have occurred : his every wish, on the contrary, 
seems to have been, to relieve and assist her. 

But here he was removed from home altogether : 
no more Saturday afternoons, and wliole holidays on 
saint's-days i no more of the little room, and ham- 
mering on the Ronley anvil — not, at least, in the 
neighbourhood of Reddiffe church, and the tomb of 
"(lynge Maistre Canyiige." A great mistalte, Mr. 
CatcDtt seems to have made, when, in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for August 1788, he says that Chat- 
terton first presented him with the poems of Rowley 
in 17GB, while he wore on his head t/ie tonsure-cap 
of CoUtoa't school. 

There was very little business transacted in Lam- 
bert's office, and, with the exception of about two or 
three hours, Chatterton had the whole day to himself. 
He was kept sufficiently strict however, being seat to 
the office every morning at eight o'clock, where he 
remained, omitting the sixty minutes allotted for 
dinner, till the clock stood at the same hour in the 
evening. He was then at liberty till ten o'clock, at 
which lime the family went to bed. When in the 
house, which was distinct from the office, he was 
confined to the kitchen ; he slept with the foot-boy, 
ivaa subjected to otiier indignities of a like nature. 
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His pride, which always characterised him, took of- 
fence at this mortifying treatment, and he became 
gloomy and sullen, exhibiting frequent fits of ill- 
temper. 

Lambert, indeed, was a vulgar, insolent, imperious 
man, who, because the boy wrote poetry, was of a 
melancholy and contemplative disposition, and dis- 
posed to study and reading, thought him a fit object 
of insult and contemptuous usage. Yet, notwith- 
standing, he bears the highest testimony to the worth 
of Chatterton, to his regularity in his profession, his 
punctual attendance on all the duties required of him, 
and admits that he once only had occasion to cor- 
rect him. And then Chatterton must needs satirize 
the head-master of the school he had just left, a Mr. 
Warner, in an anonymous letter, written in very 
abusive terms, but which the hand- writing, only par- 
tially disguised, and the texture of the paper — being 
the same as that used in the office — brought home to 
the real culprit.. On this occasion he struck him a few 
blows. 

Chatterton was a good apprentice. There are 
still extant in his hand-writing, a folio book of law 
forms and precedents, containing three hundred and 
thirty-four closely written pages; also thirty-six 
pages in another book of the same kind. In the 
noting book are thirty-six notarial acts, besides many 
notices and letters transcribed in the ordinary book. 
These were done independently of his regular duties. 
At night, punctually as the clock struck ten, he would 
be at Mr. Lambert's door. *• We saw him," his sister 



ilea, "moat evenings before nine, and he would, in 
general, stay to the llmite of his time, wliich was ten, 
' was Eeldoni two evenings together wilhout seeing 
" The time, also, which was at his command, 
en he neglected to viait his friends, was generally 
spent in solitary rambles. Mr. Lambert says that he 
'er knew him in bad company, or suspected him of 
any inclination thereto. 

When we consider that he was now fifteen years 
of age, and that in less than ttiree years more his 
eer of existence was terminated, we begin to en- 
quire where, and how, did he find time to produce 
the works which now bear his name ? Let the reader 
examine the contents of this volume. A goodly 
quantity even here, to say nothing uf the quality; 
and this without taking into account a series of Prose 
Works not of sufficient value to he reprinted : and 
many poems, some of considerable length, which are 
gone altogether, which perished with their author 
when he tore his manuscripts into fragments ; or have 
been since lost by the carelessness of persons into 
whose possession tliey fell* 

That the greater part of his works were written 
during his stay with Mr, Lambert, — that the Creation, 
which will for ever confer immortality on his name, 
was consummated in these hours of leisure, of which, 
e have already intimated, many fell to his share, 
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there is abundant evidence to prove. We are indeed 
entering upon his life in earnest, when we arrive at 
this period. The proud and lonely bay, with those 
bright flashing eyes o! Ms, and that wild unearlhl; 
loot, did not wander about the banks at the 
■when he could snatch an hour for exercise, swinging 

arms to and fro, and talking rapidly to himself, 
without au object. Thoae fits of sullenness and 
Stupidity of which he has been accused — of total 
abstraction from the all of the external world; those 
intervals of silence, when with didiculty he could be 
got to speak or make answer to an inquiry; when, by 

sister's testimony, "for days together he would 
say very little, and apparently by constraint ;" when 
he would sit and weep for hours, no cause or motive 
assigned, — were nothing less than the agonies of the 
poet — as of the inspired Pylhonn ess, labouring beneath 
: transmission of the divine afflatus, and the spirit 
of unwonted prophecy. 

There was much to bear with in the life they were 
leading him, portioning him with vulgar, illiterate 
meDials, and confining him to strict office hours, 
sending to and fro men-servants and maid -servants 
to watch his actions, and, if possible, detect hini off 
his post. There was much to endure in the insolent 
brutality of his master, wbo, as Chatterlon com- 
pMned, "was continually insulting him and making 
his life miserable ;" tearing up and destroying his 
compositions, and annoying him with coarse and con- 
temptuous allusions. But the ardour of Che young 
poet was not so easily quenched, — of too obdurate and 
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fierce a nature tbe spirit they meanly assailed. "Th 
sleep of the eagle on the cliff-edge ahove the roar i 
cataracts, and in the heart of the thunder-cloud, 
hushed and deep as that of the halcyon on the smool 
and sunny main.'' 

IV. 



Jslonuheg Ike literati of Bristol with o 
the "Fry art' first paasinij over the ol 



account of 

Chatterton was devotedly attached to the study of 
heraldry. According to Ihe evidence collected hy hie 
last biographer, he seized upon every opportunity to 
perfect himself therein.* I cannot help thinking, 
however, that the knowledge of that science nhich he 
acquired, and certainly the taste he displayed— judg- 
ing by the shields and escutcheons be has lefl behind 
him — border very closely on the ridiculous. 1 
ideas of architecture were perhaps more grotesque : 
the drawings of Bristol Castle, and other public edi- 
fices, which he palmed upon Mr. Barrett, and which 
the silly Dean Milles believed to be authentic, are 

tonn penont whM Ihoir mna »oi8. Ho one d.j «id' ID Mr P«lmc°, 
■■ I'll U.U you IhB meaDiOE of !!•""■ <^0";- PorwDS Uled u. go to the 



ouih.— ChMtlemn » 



to nidog bia Iil«.— Dii'i 



justly reprobated by Warton, as the representations 
of buildings which never existed, in a capricious, 
affected style of Gothic architecture, reducible to no 
system. The attempts^ however, in both sciences 
display considerable ingenuity, and a wonderful talent 
for invention. 

In the meantime, while engaging himself in multi- 
farious pursuits, the disgust which he had conceived 
for his profession continued to increase. He was loud 
in his complaints against the injustice of Lambert. 
He despised the society into which he was cast ; he 
maintained a gloomy reserve^ speaking to no one — re- 
treating into his own invisible world — betraying only 
by the curled lip and scornful smile, his consciousness 
of anything that passed around him. What had he in 
common with his vulgar associates ? 

Even with the better class of persons with whom 
he occasionally mixed, he was not disposed to be over 
communicative. His mind was growing antique from 
the long contemplation of Rowley. His existence — 
only partially, and when he gave the reins to his 
satirical disposition — was of the eighteenth century >— 
otherwhiles of the fifteenth ; shrouded amongst dust 
and cobwebs, musty parchments and obliterated in- 
scriptions, and his imagination haunted with ^ions 
of ghostly friars and trains of shaven monks pacing 
in sable stole the cloisters of St. John's. 

A friend named Baker, who had left Bristol and 
gone to America, had requested Chatterton to main- 
tain a correspondence with him: this friend had 
been his bed-fellow while at Colston's school, and 
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the poet had conceired a great attachment for him. 
About hia fifteenth year, soon after Baker had reached 
his destination, Cliatterton sent him a letter composed 
of all the hard words he could think of, and reijuestcd 
ityle. About nine months 
after he was articled to Mr. Lambert, he wrote again. 
The letter on this occaaion. which is the earliest of 
Chatterton'a epistles extant, is as follows: — 

" I must now close my poetical labours, my maater 
being rehimeci from London. Yoa write in a sery entertain, 
ing ityle ; tbongh 1 am afraid mine will be the contrary. 
Your celebrated Miss Rumaev is going [□ be married to Mr. 
Fowler, as he himscl/ iororms me. PHtty children ! about to 
' iCo tbe comfortable yoke of mntrimonv. to be at tbeir 
ert; ; jaat apropos to tbe old 



ing-p 
for a 



le Gre I For a lovei 



e habit of B paraoi 



but out of the fry. 
us mend him '. but 
I ale Machiavel this 



n English wife, that Is, one who 

1 staring boras, and very politely standi at tbe door of his 
fe's chamber, whilst her sallant la entertaining her vitbln. 
mirabilil what will human nature degenerate iutol Fowler 
oreaaid declares be makes a scruple of conscience of being 
too free with Miss Ramsey before marriage. There's a gal- 
it for yon 1 why a girl with anything nf the woman, would 



the dri-ring wind p 



and the waters b 



!ea, and the rising waves 
: rattling hail. So much 



Lving not yet seen her In private, and in public she 

.eak to me, because of her great love to Fowler; 

... . D another occasion. I hate been violently in love these 

three -and -twenty times since jonr departnni ; and not a few 
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timet came off victorions. I am obiiffed to you for your 
oiitj, aad sball eBlcEm it very much, Dot on account of Itaelf, 
but as coming from you. The poems, &e, on Miii Boylan ' ' 
wish better, for liei soke ind your's. Tlie Tournamen 
have only oue canto of, nhicli 1 «end herewith; the reaainiler 
iH entirely loAt, I am, with the greatoat regret, going to hi" 
— -■- myself— Yoor faithful anJ conatant friend, -till d- 



" J/r. 






"Thom. 



aker, Charks-Tovm, South L 



> Cm 



The poem " To a Friend," in p. 415, was written 
at the same time, and to the same correspondent. 

This Miss Hoyland was Baker's inamorata. The 
poems enclosed in the letter, and addressed to her, 
were sufficiently "namby-pamby" to captivate the 
intellect of any young lady. They are, in troth, with 
one or two exceptions, but trashy com positions, hur- 
ried over ill a slovenly manner, when he could snatch 
a momerit from works of greater importance. Nor is 
tbe taste of Chatterton to be at all impugned in the 
matter. There are some ten or tneive of them, 
exhibiting every mark of haste and carelessness : but 
then it was only behind the bush that he was their 
author. Baker having requested to exhibit them as 

fhii own. 
A question arises, from the perusal of this letter, 
respecting the amatory inclinations of Chatterton. 
Hks was scarcely a disposition to fall in love, though 
he here confesses to three-and -twenty flames. Sparks 
only they must have been, — not actuat flames, with a 
smoke to them. His sister asserts that, up to the 
time of his apprenticeship, he was remarkably indif- 
ferent to females. "One day," she says. 



retnuking to me the tendency b 



e study had t 
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:r the temper, and declared he had always eeen all 

sex with equal indifference, but those that nature 
made dear. He thought of making an acquaintance 
with a girl in the neighbourhood, supposing it might 
soften the austerity of temper study had occasioned. 
wrote a poem to her, eod they commenced cor- 
responding acquaintance." This young lady was the 
Misa Rumsey of the foregoing letter. The writer 
continues, " He would frequently walk the coll 
green with the young giria that statedly paraded there 
shew their finery, but 1 really believe he was ti 
debauchee, though some have reported It). The dear 
unhappy boy had faults enough : I saw with cone 
he was proud, and exceedingly imperiousi but that of 
venality he could not be justly accused with." Mrs. 
Newton was no Bcholar; by the word "venality," she 

ins libertinism. 

But was he, indeed, a libertine? Let us hear 
the testimonies of his acquaintance. " He stands 
charged," says Dr. Gregory, " with a profligate at- 
icbment to women ; the accusation, however, is 
stated in a vague and desultory manner, as if from 
common report, without any direct. or decided evi- 

ice in support of the opinion. His sister could 
not perhaps have produced a better proof of his mo- 
rality, than his inclination to associate with modest 



Mr. Thirtieth waite had certainly a good opportu- 
nity for observing the course of Chatterton's conduct. 
We have called in questiun some of hla statements ; 
they related however to a period wlien he was a m 
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child ; and were of too important a nature to be ad- 
missible on such evidence. But at the time for which 
we are now collecting references, he was old enough 
— being nearly eighteen months older than Chatter- 
ton — to be admitted as counsel for the prisoner. He 
writes thus to Dean Milles :— 

*' It has been said that he was an unprincipled libertine , 
depraved in his mind, and profligate in his morals ; whose 
abilities were prostituted to serve the cause of vice, and whose 
leisure hours were wasted in continued scenes of debauchery 
and obscenity. 

'* 1 admit that amongst Chatterton's papers may be found 
many passages, not only immoral, bat bordering upon a liber- 
tinism gross and unpardonable. It is not my intention to 
attempt a vindication of those passages, which for the regard 
I bear his memory, I wish he had never written ; but which I 
nevertheless believe to have originated rather from a warmth 
of imagination, aided by a vain adBTectation of singularity, than 
from any natural depravity, or from a heart vitiated by evil 
example. 

<* The opportunities a long acquaintance with him afforded 
me, justify me in saying that whilst he lived in Bristol he was 
not the debauched character represented. Temperate in his 
living, moderate in his pleasures, and regular in his exercises, 
he was undeserving of the aspersion. What change London 
might have effected in him I know not ; but from the strain of 
his letters to his mother and sister, and his conduct towards 
them afker he quitted Bristol,, and also from the testimony of 
those with whom he lodged, I have no doubt but the intem- 
perancies and irregularities laid to his charge did either not 
exist at all, or, at the worst, are considerably aggravated be- 
yond what candour can approve.'' 

When we reach his London life, we shall adduce 
evidence even more satisfactory than this. 

The fact is, that Chatterton's character has been 
blackened by every slanderer who could trace scur- 
rilous words upon paper. He was a kind of whipping- 
post for every scribbling apprentice to try his hand on; 
" a butt at which every callow witling made his proof- 




shot," Not a few calumniators, whose judgment was 
tested by the convcntlotial rank which the; lield in lite- 
encouraged tliem 10 the flagellation, and even 
dealt him a lash or two tliemselvea sometimes. Of 
these persons more hereafter. 

In the meantime how stands it with this Bristol 
proflicacj? All the evidence is for the accused, and 
the charge amounts to nothing more than assertion 
without proof, — nay, without the possibility of being 
proved, or the indirecCest limbo of a foundation on 
which to establish it. Already it disappears, and, 
shade like, while we attempt to observe it, fades into 
the impalpablest leltier. His writings, it is allowed, 
occasionally exhibit a laxity of expreasion, which had 
better been avoided. But even these instances are 
only in his satires, and the satires too of the eighteenth 
century, when Churchill was famous, and Wilkes' 
' Essay on Woman,' though burnt by the common 
hangman, was rememhered. Chatterlon was a youth 
of strong and tumultuous passions, which he subdued 
by his love of literature and his devotion to study : 
small time indeed he had for the indulgence of amatory 
propensities and lascivious inclinations, who died be- 
fore he was eighteen, and besides a mass of other 
productions, left his Genesis of Rowley behind him. 

To proceed to another subject. We hare not yet 
clearly seen how Chatterton disposed of bis time, and 
managed to economise it with such success. Here 
his sister lets us into a secret. He seldom slept, and 
would even write by moonlight. " We heard him 
frequently say that he found he studied best towards 
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the full of the moon ; and would often sit up ail night 
and write by moonlight*** 

To be sure, he was all this time at work on the 
Rowley Poems : an engagement which not only oc- 
cupied his mind, but influenced his every-day actions. 
He would seldom eat animal food ; not like Byron, 
for fear of getting fat — but like Shelley, because he 
supposed it to impair the intellect. He never tasted 
strong or spirituous liquors, living upon a tart only, or 
a crust of bread and a draught of pure spring water. 
Sometimes his mother would tempt him, when he paid 
her a visit, with the offer of a hot meal, to which he 
would reply, that *' he had a work in hand, and must 
not make himself more stupid than God had made 
him." Few such instances of temperance, especially 
among literary men, are on record. Byron dined, 
when in Italy, on a biscuit and a glass of soda-water ; 
but he, we repeat, anticipated corpulency, and shud- 
dered at the notion of Sifat Childe Harold. 

There was in Lambert's office-library, aniongst a 
heap of law books possessing little interest to Chat- 
terton, an old copy of Camden's Britannia. From a 
bookseller of Bristol he obtained, as a loan, an edition 
of Speght's Chaucer, which everybody knows to be in 
black letter ; and for his own use, compiled from the 
scanty glossary which is appended to that work, a 
counter-glossary, having for its arrangement, in some- 
thing like alphabetical order, so as to be easy of refer- 
ence, the words in modern English, with the word 
corresponding to each in the antiquated diction of 
Chaucer. The books however, from which he derived 



e the English dictionaries of Ker- 
y and Bailey, from which it has been incontestably 
proved that nearly the -whole of the obsolete wo 
employed in the Rowley poems were obtained. 
had access also to the old library at Bristol, in which 
I be consulted such works as Holinshed's 
Chronicles, Geoffrey of Monmouth, and Fuller's 
Church History. With these at his command, and 
the exhaustless stores of an unconquerable mind and 
n untiring energy to draw from, the creation of Bow- 
ley proceeded apace — indeed, by thb lime was almost 
impleted. 

In the month of September, 17G8, a new bridge 
was completed at Uristol, superseding the old structure 
that had spanned for centuries the mer. On the day 
upon which it was first opened to the public a kind of 
ceremony seems to have taken place, and the thorough- 
I have been proclaimed with all due honours. 
Immediately afterwards there appeared in the weekly 
newspaper already alluded to — Felix Farley's Bristol 
Journal — an account of the ceremonies observed at 
the opening of the old bridge, which had just been 
demolished. It was accompanied by the following 
note Co the printer : — 

The ffilloviDg description of the MsTor's first 
paBiin^ oyer tbe old bridge, taken from an old Mannacript, 
may not [at this time] be aoaeeeptsble tu tbe generality of 



" Ou Fridaie was tbe time fixed for passing tbe new* 
Brfdgc : Abnnte the tlmB of tbe toUyuge the lentb Clock, 
MaMer Greegorie Dalbenye mounted on a Fei^prejaB Hone, 



. = prepared -, nbftn two 

Beadils want fjrat atreyni ' ' ■ 

dressed up Il» follows — Hose of f oatakya. criaepart outwards, 
Doubtet aod Waystunat also, o>er whicb a wbite Kobe witb. 
oat sleeres, tnucb like aii albe, but not so longe, reechiDg but 
lo hit Lcnda ; a Girdle of Amre over his left shoulder, rechde 
also to big Lends na Che ryght, and donbled baek to bis ' " 
bncklyog with a Gouldia Buckel, dangled to his Knee ; t 
by represeatyag a Saioa EldermaD.— In bis bande he b 
shield, the mayatrle of Gille a Bro^on, who paioctei 
■ame, representyeg Saiocte Warborgh ciossyage the I 
Then a mickle strong Miinne, in Atmour, carried a hug( 
lace i after whom came Six Clarions and Six Minstrels, 
■ang the Song of Saincte Warbnrgh ; Iheu canie Mastei 
Haior, mounted on a white Horse, dight 
pynga, wroacht abont by the Nounes of Saiacie rienna, wicQ 
Gonid and Silver ; his Hayr brayded with Ribboaa. and a 
Chaperon, with the aantteat arms of Brystowe faatende on 
his forehead. Master Maiur bote in his Hande a Rouldin 
Rodde, and a congean squier bare in his Hande, his Helmet, 
waalkiag by the Syde of the Horee : than came the Eldermen 
and Cittie Broders moanted on Sable Horses, dyght with 
wbite trappyogs and Plumes, and scarlet eopes andChapeous, 
having thereon Sable Plumes ; after them, the Preeats and 
Freeres, Parysb, Meadieaunt and Secular, some syagyng 
Salncta Warburgh's song, others soundyng clarions thereto, 
and otberssome Cltrialles. In tbilk manner reechyng the 
Brydge, tbe Manne with the Anlace atode on the fjrst Top of 
a Moaad, yreed in the midst of the Bridge ; tbeo want up tbe 
Manne with the Sheelde, after him the Miuistrels and Clari- 
ons, And then the Preestes and Freeres, all in white Albs, 
makyng a most goodlie Shewe ; the Maior and Eidermen 
■tandyng round, theie sang, with, the aound ol Clarions, the 
Song of Saiacte Baldwyn ; which beyng iloae, the Maane on 
the Top threwe with greet myght his Anlace into the see, and 
tbe Clarions sounded aa auntlant Charge and Forloya : Then 
tbeie sang a^niae tbe songe of :^aincte Warbnrgb, and pro. 
ceeded up Chtysts hill, to the cross, where a Latin Sermon 
wa« preeched by Ralph de BlaadeTilIe. And with sound of 
Clarion theie agayne went to the Brydge, and there dined, 
spendyug the rest of the daie in Sportea and Plaies, the Freera 
a! Saincte Augustine doeyag the Plate of the Knyghtes of Bris- 
towe, and makynge a great fire at night on Kynwulph Hyll.* 
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Such a singular document produced at so critical 
moment could scarcely fail to awaken curiosity, 
especially among the amateurs of tbat half-literary 
Bristol city. The Journal office was besi^ed. Where 
was the original manuscript ? who was the trau- 
scriber? who the fortunate discoverer? where too 

: it discovered? amongst what cobwebs had it 
reposed for centuries? and what spiders had spun 
the cobwebs ? Rapidly the interesting number u 
bought up i the description flew from mouth to 
mouth, intersecting broadways and bye-lanes, while 
the real author — the ex-charity boy — young Thomas 
Chatterton, sat silently laughing in his sleeve, upon 
bis stool in Mr. Lambeit's office. 

To the disappointment of the goi-disant ai 
I quarians, no satisfactory answer could be obtained to 

numerous questions they propounded. There was 

the document, plain enough, and written in a small, 

neat, not un-lawyer-like looking hand i but to whom 

Lt hand belonged, or vho Dunhelmua Bristolien 

s, was more than Mr. Farley or any of his devils 
couid discover. 

Encouraged by bis success, however, Chatterton 

ion presented another paper for insertion, and wae 

immediately recognised as the individual on whose 

ount so much clamour had been raised. The 

rm was sounded i the citizens hastened to the 
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office ; the musty original was of course demanded, 
only — as they said — for inspection. 

Now Chatterton at this time was little more than 
a child, and as such they treated him. He was 
assailed with threats, to which he retaliated with 
haughtiness, and flatly refused to give any account.* 
Finding him invincible, they assumed another tone ; 
spoke to him in a gentle manner, talked of patronage 
and assistance, and at last fairly won him over. He 
stated that he was employed to transcribe the con- 
tents of certain ancient manuscripts by a gentleman, 
who also had engaged him to furnish complimentary 
verses, inscribed to a lady with whom that gentleman 
was in love. This, of course, was an extempore in- 
vention, fabricated on the spot. It agrees, however, 
with what we have seen was really the case — an en- 
gagement which he was under to his friend Baker of 
Charlestown, to supply him with poems of that nature. 
Perhaps, as the first thought that entered his head, 
he caught at it on the spur of the necessity. Be it as 
it may, it was not deemed sufficiently satisfactory by 
his judges. 

He next asserted that the original document 
was one of many ancient manuscripts in his posses- 
sion, which had formerly belonged to his father, who 
had obtained them from a large chest in the muni- 
ment room of RedclifPe church. This information. 



* The sages of Bristol, with a spirit of barbarism which the monks 
and friars of the fifteenth century could not easily have rivalled, having 
traced the letter to Chatterton, interrogated him with threats about the 
original. Boy as he was, he haughtily reAised to explain upon compul- 
sion. — Campbell. 
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we must suppose, was considered authentic, as no 
doubts appear to have been expressed. It is rather 
singular, however, that an inspection of these manu- 
acripta was not immediately demanded ; and, consi- 
dering the manner in which, according to Cbatterton's 
statement, his father possessed himself of thera, carry- 
ing them away wiitmiit leave aslccd or given, that 
ime compulsion was not used to make the boy 
store them. What was the behaviour of the parties 
1 the occasion is buried in tlie uncertainty of lime. 
The real origin of the manuscript will be best 
ascertained from (he following statement sent to Dean 
MUles, by a Mr. Rudhall, an early friend of Chatter. 



" Mr. JoliD Rod 
and formerly ■] 






. a native and inhabitai 
:o Mr. Francis Grealev, e 



riatol. 






b Chatl 



r. Lsmbi 
freqaentlT called upon him h 
-"-- he had priateii the acco 

r, told Mr. Rudball that 

rriog (o him nfterwards 

iiee the original, he broi ^ . 
parehment about the eiie of a half-aheet of 
Mr. Hudhall does not think that anything wi 



of the bridge in the Bristi 
Kiithe author of it; but 
t he might be called upon I 



when 



dbyC 



but he I 



a cbuacter wblch Mr. Kudhall did hi 
aad : nhich, he says, wan totally unlike English, anc 
as he sppreheaded, nas tneaat by ChsCterton to imitate i 

1 the original from which this afeoupt was printei 

lOt determine precisely how mnch ChatUrton wrote in 
iner, hot says, that the time he spent io that visit 
Dot exceed three- qnartera of an boor ; the siie or the parch.- 
', (even suppoeiog it to have been filled v""- 
writiag,) will in some measure aaccrtain the quantity whiel 

the parchment, he held it over the candle, to ^ve it the : 
purance of antiquity, teltich dtasged the colour of the ink, i 
madt Ihi parchmenl a^iar black and eonlraeltdi he never ! 



Mm ma 
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Mm make aay similar attempt, nor was tbe parchmeat pro 
dueed BfCsmariJs by CbatUrtoa to bim, or (as far as h 
koawa) to any other person. Mr. Itadhall had promise 
Chatterton not to reveal this secret, and he atrupulously kept 
his word till the year 1779 ; hut, on the prospect of procui"" ~ 
a gratuity of ten ponnds for ChsCtcrtoa's mother, from a f 

concerning her eon's history, he thought bo material a benefit 
lily would fally justify him for divulgiag a secre 



1 



vbleh ai 









H introduced to Messrn, Cutcott and Barrclt, and is 
of great service to the latter gentkman in hii pro- 
jected 'History of Bristol.' 
Very soon after the description of the Mayor's 
passing over the al<l hiidge appeared in Farley's 
Journal, as Mr. Catcott of Bristol, partner to Mr. 
Burgum the pewterer, of pedigree memory, waa 
walking with a friend in Redcliffe church, he waa in. 
formed by him of several ancient pieces of poetry, 
lately discovered there, and which were in the posses- 
sion of an extraordinary young man with whom he 
was acquainted. Mr. Catcott is described by those 
vbo knew him to have been fond of study and at- 
tached to literary pursuits. He had been the first to 
enquire at Farley's ofBce respecting the communica' 
1 of the old-bridge document, and had evinced a 
lively interest in the whole bS&m. Struck with his 
friend's information, iic desired an introduction ti 
the youDg man, whose turn of mind appeared so con 
genial to his own, and who proved, of course, to bi 
the youth be had anticipated — Thomas Chatterton. 
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With this genrtemati, our friend is disposed to 
somewhat coramQnicative. He gives him a copy of 
tiie Bristowe Tragedy, Rowley's Epitaph upon Can- 
ynge's Ancestor, and other smaller pieces. In a few 
days afterwards he gives him the yellow Roll. About 
this period Mr. Barrett, a surgeon of Bristol, and a 
roan of great respectability, has undertaken to publish 
B history of Bristol, and is anxiously collecting male- 
rials for that work. His friends, eager to procure liim 
intelligence, fail not to apprise him of the treasure 
of ancient poems and other manuscripts relative to 

!tol, nhich have been discovered in the oaken re- 
pository in Redcliffe church. Mr. Catcott hastens, 
specioiens in hand, to his study. The poems are 
examined, pronounced authentic, and Cliatterton is 
introduced to the believing historian, whom he imme- 
diately supplies, not only with poems, but with ma- 
terials of the utmost value for his own work. It is 
Mr. Barrett's purpose to collect information on tlie 
subject of the churches and public ediSces of Bristol. 
Chatterton undertakes to examine the papers of Row- 
ley for that purpose, and in a few days brings him a 
true and particular account of the ancient churches of 
Bristol, which formerly occupied the sites of the 
existing structures. The historian entertains i 
doubt of the authenticity of the documents, re- 
wards his young friend with a sum of money ; 
and Chatterton, more elated than ever, goes off to 
coin his brain afresh, and invent, not only churches, 
but castles, and even palaces. We will give the 
reader a specimen. It is from what he entitles 
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•• Turgot*s Account of Bristol, translated by T. Row- 
ley out of Saxon into English," and is to be found in 
p. 31 of Barrett's History of Bristol. 

" Sect. ii. of Turgotus. — Strange as it maie seem that 
there were Walles to Radclefte, yet fulle true 3rtte is, beynge 
the Walles of Brightrycus pallace, and in owre daies remain- 
ethe there a small piece neie Eselwynnes Towre. I conceive 
not it collide be square, tho Tradytyon so saieth : the Inhabi> 
ters wythyn the Walle bad ryghte of ToUe on the Ryvers 
Sererne and a part of Avon. Thus much of Radclefte Walles. 
Sect. hi. of Tubgotus. — Nowe to speake of Bryghtstowe, 
yttes Walles and Castelle beynge the fay rest buyldinge, of 
ytte I shalle speake fyrste. Tlie pr3nacipall Streets meete in 
forme of a Cross, and is a goode patteme for the Cityes of 
Chrystyannes. Brightricus fyrst ybuylden the Walles in 
fashyon allmoste Square wythe four Gates : Elle Gate, Bald- 
vrynnes or Leonardes Gate, Froome or the Water Gate, and 
Nycholas or Wareburgha's.*' — &c. &c. &e. 

And from time to time does he furnish Mr. Bar- 
rett with similar documents; of such magnitude, 
moreover, that as he does not hesitate to publish 
them, they occupy no inconsiderable portion of his 
large quarto volume, a work otherwise of consider- 
able value and research.* 



* In the republic of letters, as it used to be denominated, the laws 
have been conventionally so lax, so much licence has been taken and 
conceded for fictitious statements respecting the authorship, the long 
neglect or suppression, the accidental discovery, &c. of writings at 
length produced to the public, that it would seem harsh to lay any 
hard stress of condemnation on the freak of sham-antique poetry pre- 
tendedly detected in an old oaken repository. But a settled, compli- 
cated system of deception, carried into effert in a variety of ways, vdth 
a determination, in all appearance, to continue it as long as tiie 
practice could be maintained, with false asseverations never spared, 
and in a temper to regard suspicion and interrogation as a wrong and 
an insult, must be held, after every allowance pleaded in excuse or 
mitigation, to have betrayed at the least a great indifference to the 
moral principle. The same non-intervention of conscience is apparent 
in the last stage of his deplorable history, when he betook himself to 
writing in the political Journals of the time. Like so many since, and 
80 many now, he appears to have done it in the character and in the 
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But what are we (o ssy to all this — this duping 
and deceiving, this inventing of pedigrees and his 
ries ? The fabrication of the poems, the mere poems 
of Rowley, must be forgiven him. No one was in. 
jured, no one was defrauded. "It must indeed," 
sajs Thomas Campbell, " be pronounced improper 
by the general law which condemns all falsiticalion 
t deprived no man of his fame; i 
interference with the memory of 
lad not, like Lauder's imposture, 
ob a party or a country of a 
s pride and ornament." Sir Wal- 
ter Scotfs testimony Is scarcely so favourable, " 1 
fear," he saya, " the original source of the inconsis- 
tencies of Chatterton's conduct and character was in 
that inequality of spirit with which Providence, as in 
mockery of the most splendid gifts of genius and 
fancy, has often conjoined them. This strange dis- 
order of the mind, often confonnded by the vulgar 
with actual insanity, of which perhaps it is a remote 
shade, is fostered by the workings of an ardent imagi- 
nation, as it is checked and subdued hy mathematical 
or philosophical research. I cannot regard the im> 
posture as of an indifferent or harmless nature." 
Soulliey, on the contrary, expresses it as his opinion, 
that "the deception might most assuredly have been 
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begun and continued without the slightest sense of 
criminality in Chatterton." And a writer in the 
Edinburgh Review remarks, " The pretended anti- 
quity of his poems has been denounced as a crime 
against truth, with all the solemnity with which 
Ananias's lie is quoted from Scripture. The word 
* forgery' does not apply to such an innocent decep- 
tion." •* Posterity," Mr. Britton feelingly observes, 
"may be excused, if, forgetting his errors in the 
contemplation of his neglected state and youthful 
sorrows, it speak only of his genius." Nor must we, 
though we have already cited him, forget the perora- 
tion of Campbell: ''When we conceive the inspired 
boy transporting himself in imagination back to the 
days of his fictitious Rowley, embodying his ideal 
character, and giving to * airy nothing a local habita- 
tion and a name,' we may forget the impostor in the 
enthusiast, and forgive the falsehood of his reverie for 
its beauty and ingenuity.*' * 



* This bi<^;rBpher must be pardoned, if, in the form of a note, he 
enlist another quotation, in addition to the many cited above : — 

'* We have hardly sufficient data to enable us to judge what Chat- 
terton's real character, moral or literary — and it is difficult to separate 
them in our enquiry — was, or would have been. I, for one, cannot help 
thinking that the vices of the former were adventitious, and that the 
imperfections of the latter would have been obviated or removed. His 
tale is but half told. Had not the curtain dropt so abruptly on the hero 
of the drama, succeeding scenes might have shewn him triumphing 
over all his follies, and atoning for all his faults. His ruling passion 
was the love of fame ; and the progress of fame is like the course of the 
Thames, which in its native fields will scarcely fioat the toy- ship which 
an infant's hand has launched, but when it has once visited the metro- 
polis, mighty vessels may ride upon its bosom, and it rolls on irresisti- 
bly to the ocean. This Chatterton knew; and, in a blind confidence 
on his own unaided powers, he rushed to the capital in pursuit of com- 
petence and renown. The result, we all know, was neglect, penury, 
and self-destruction. —Henry Njsble. 



But H wide difference between the pseudo-poet 
ind the pretended historian. Heartilj', for the fair 
fame of Tliomas CliatterCon, is it to be wished tbat 
he bad ne^'er met with Banelt, or that Barrett, as he 
afterwards did, bad offended him at the first outset. 
The Burgum pedigree, also, though innocent compa- 
ratively — as it duped only a silly, ostentatious indivi- 
dual — with this fabrication and falsilicalion of history | 
for pecuniary motives, is too serious a deception 
be passed silently over. But let us be sparing of 
ne, at least, till we have rightly unravelled the 
mysteries of his character, and have seen how far the 
passion of imposing upon the credulity of bis fellows 
made np the Life, the Being [without which be 
could not be) of this extraordinary boy, " For the 
Past is all holy to us: the Dead are all holy, even thej- 
Ihat were base and wicked while alive. Their base- 
ness and wickednes!i was not They, was but the heavy 
and unmanageable Environment tbat lay round them, 
with which they fought unprevalling ; they (the ethe- 
real god-given Force that dwelt in them, and was 
their Self) have now shuffled off that heavy Environ- I 
uient, and are free and pure: tbelr life-long Battle, 
go how it might, is all ended, with many wounds or 
with fewer; they have been recalled from it, and the 
once harsh jarring hattk>-field has become a silent 
awe-inspiring Golgotha, and Field of God !"• Alas I 
was Chalterton then, so '■ base and wicked ?" He 
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was only a boy : who shall say, had his pride permit- 
ted him to live, how triumphantly hereafter he would 
have asserted his dignity of character, when expe- 
rience had taught him the value of truth, and the 
security of virtue ? 

This introduction to Catcott and Barrett seems to 
have elevated Chatterton in his own importance. His 
sister's testimony is — 

" He would often speak in great raptares of the undoubted 
success of his plan for future life. His ambition increased 
daUy. His spirits were rather uneven, sometimes so gloomed 
that for days together be would say bat very little, and appa- 
rently by constraint ; at other times exceedingly cheerful. 
When in spirits he would enjoy his rising fame ; confident of 
advancement, he would promise my mother and me should be 
partakers of his success. Mr. Barrett lent him many books 
ou surgery, and I believe he bought many more, as I remem- 
ber to have packed them up to send to him when in London, 
and no demand was ever made for them. About this time he 
wrote several satirical poems. He began to be universally 
known among the young men. He had many cap acquain- 
tances, but I am confident but few intimates.'' 

For some time he continued to be very communi- 
cative on the subject of Rowley. *• He was always," 
says Mr. Smith, one of his intimate companions, 
" extremely fond of walking in the fields, particularly 
in RedclifPe meadows, and of talking about these 
manuscripts, and sometimes reading them there. 
• Come, (he would say,) you and I will take a walk 
in the meadow; I have got the cleverest thing for you 
imaginable — it is worth half-a-crown merely to have a 
sight of it, and to hear me read it to you.' When we 
arrived at the place proposed, he would produce his 
parchment, shew it me and read it to me. There 
was one spot in particular, full in view of the church. 
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in which he seemed to take a peculiar delight. He 
would frequently lay himself down, fix his eyes upon 
the church, and seem as if he were in a kind of 
trance. Then on a sudden, and abruptly, he would 
tell me, ' That steeple was hunit down by lightning : 
[hat was the place where they formerly acted plays,'* 
His Sundays were commonly spent in walking alone 
into the country about Bristol, as far as the duration 
of daylight would allow ; and from these excursions 
he never failed to bring home with him drawings of 
churches, or of some other objects which had im- 
pressed his romantic imagination." 



Mt. Biyani wxt HDl aM« that in Ihe parlour of i pbiidd teiWlng 
in Briiul, ■ Ml. KaUr, »hom ChatterCsn mtd ta vMI, bung a pilnt of 

(3>alunanibinh.oi»terneilbwhkhiiithiKil]awingiiucrlpUan: "Thii 
j« TEi^ of King toward f« SnL In tha year 144A, Uie steeple of the 
KfLh did much d^iaag? 10 the aatne, but vaa by Mr. Wm- Canynge. a 

)• engraiiBj niU 1» fnuid in Dii't Llje of ChaUer- 
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The repeated sums of money which he obtained 
from Messrs. Catcott and Barrett enabled him to 
have frequent recourse to his old friends, the circula- 
ting libraries. From those gentlemen, too, he pro- 
cured several volumes ; from Mr. Barrett especially, 
many on surgery. He became a frequent purchaser 
moreover, as he acknowledges in his 'will' ; but, dis- 
contented with the amount of the sums bestowed on 
him, he is said to have exclaimed against the parsi- 
mony of his patrons, who ' dribbled ' their rewards in 
shillings and half-crowns. 

Indeed^ neither Catcott nor Barrett seem to have 
been regarded by him with deference. The reader of 
his Acknowledged Poems will remember numerous 
instances in which the former gentleman falls under 
his lash. But, when <* the fit*' was on him, that he 
"spared neither friend nor foe," was his own confes- 
sion. Perhaps his sincere opinion of them both is to 
be found in the following lines of his " last Will and 
Testament :" — 

** Catcott, for thee, I know thy heart is good, 
But, ah I thy merit's seldom understood : 
Too bigoted to whimsies, which thy yoath 
ReceivM to venerate as Gospel truth, 
Thy friendship never could be dear to me, 
Since all I am is opposite to thee. 
If ever obligated to thy purse, 
Rowley discharges all — my first chief curse I 
For had I never known the antique lore, 
I ne'er had ventur'd from my peaceful shore, 
To be the wreck of promises and hopes, 
A Boy of Learning, and a Bard of Tropes ; 
But happy in my humble sphere had moved, 
Untroubled, unsuspected, unbelov'd. 

To Barrett next, he has my thanks sincere. 
For all the little knowledge I had here. 
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But nhat was knowledge ? Caatd it hers sncceed, 
When icarcely twenty in the town can read ? 
Could knowledge bring In interest to maintain 
The wild eipenaea of a pnet'i brain .' 
I thank thee, Barrett— thy advite was right, 
Bat 'twas oiduned hy fate that I ahonld nrite. 

It is ceiUin, at the time when Mr. Catcott first 
became acquainted with Chatterton, that the worka 
now known as the Rowley poems were either in exis- 
tence, or were so far matured in Cliatteiton'a mind as 
to enable him to speak confidently of them. During 
the first conversation which Mr. Catcott held with 
him, he enumerated the lilies of most of the poems 
which afterwards appeared. He confessed, i 
that he had destroyed several ; and a nearly c 
pleted tragedy, called " The Apostate," was seen by 
I Mr. Catcott, but is now nowhere to he found. 1 
I this production Mr. Bryant makes allusion in h 
'Observations.' "The subject of it," he tells u 
"was the apostatizing of a person from the Christian 
to the Jewish faith." " A small part," says Dr. Gre- 
gory, " has been preserved by Mr. Barrett ; " and a 
writer so late as 1835 asserts that a portion of it was 
printed by that gentleman in his History of Bristol. 
Four lines only, in a note to the " Parliament of 
Sprytes." It may, however, turn up some day, 
not actually destroyed. 

Wlicther be was offended by the repeated exam 
nations, to which he was subjected, on the score i 
tUe original parchments, and the multiplied e: 
that he would produce them, or whether he u 
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gusted with the paltry sums with which his patrons 
requited his services, is uncertain ; but he soon be- 
came suspicious and reserved, made fewer communi- 
cations on the subject, and exhibited no more parch- 
inents. or fragments of Rowley's handwriting. 

In the meantime his peculiarities were remarked 
by all who were thrown into contact with him. His 
pride was excessive. For days together he would 
scarcely utter a word. He would enter and quit his 
master's house without deigning to address a single 
inmate ; would occupy his stool at the office in rigid 
silence, noticing the observations of his fellow-clerks 
only with a supercilious, sarcastic smile of contempt. 

It was the general impression that he was going 
mad. His fits of absence were remarkable. " He 
would often look stedfastly in a person's face without 
speaking, or seeming to see the person, for a quarter 
of an hour or more." So says one of his companions ; 
but perhaps for a quarter of an hour we should read 
five minutes. Some considered him dull, stupid, and 
sullen.* Yet Dr. Gregory asserts that " his pride, 



* What was supposed to be dulness in Chatterton was genius. 
The symptoms of talent were misconstrued by his contemporaries. 
They were disgusted with his pride, which was a consciousness of 
preeminence of abilities. Mr. Capel, a brother apprentice in the same 
house wiUi Chatterton, relates that there was " generally a dreariness 
in his look, and a wildness attended with a visible contempt for others." 
The silence, the solitude of this visionary boy, his eccentric habits, Lis 
singularities of behaviour, were not attributed to the true cause. His 
fits of melancholy were mistaken for sullenness. An old female rela- 
tion, who undoubtedly thought him mad, has reported that "he talked 
▼ery little, was very absent in company, and used very often to walk 
by the riverside, talking to himself and flourishing his arms about." 
He despised discretion, a virtue allied to many meannesses ; and in the 
place of worldly prudence, attention to proposals of economy, and a 
regular profession, substituted his anticipations of immortality. He 
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which perhaps should i-ather be termed the strong 
s of intellectual excellence, did not de- 
stroy his affability. He was always accessible, and 
rather fornard to make acquaintance than apt to 
decline the advances of others. There is reason 
however to believe," he continues, " that the in- 
equality of his spirits aifected greatly his behaviour in 
company." 

There \s extant a curious document in Chatter- 
ton's handwriting, which there is ground for sup- 
posing he actually sent to Mr. Catcoll, with a view 
ley from him. Before we pass judg- 
ment upon it. however, we should remember that 
Chatterton had presented that gentleman with the 

it valuable productions of his pen, and that they 

s received and treasured by bin: 
from tlie old ages." We must further remember that 
he afterwards disposed of them to Messrs. Payne and 
Co., the London booksellers, for fifty pounds; si 
he might have liquidated the debt, and obtained "the 
" receipt in full, without doing himself any 
violent injury or injustice. 

' Mr. G. Catratt 

To the Eiora. of T. Rowlej. 
in read, his \ 
Hlatorip works . 




There U some levity in this, but it may easily be 
pardoned — " the labourer is worthy of hia hire," — and 
the sum after all is not so very exorbitant. But 
Mr. CatCDtl determined otherwise, and allowed the 

In the meantime he was not indolent, but, as we 
might say, was rather actively employed, Mr. This- 
tlethwaite has drawn a vivid picture of his engage- 
ments and pursuits at this period. 

rmplnycd Id the study 
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He must needs learn Latin, 
borrowed from Mr. Barrett's library, Benson's Sason 
Vocabulary, and Skinner's Etymologicon Anglicans, 
of which the interpretations are in Latin, and wcra 
consequently unintelligible to the Bristol charily-boy. 
But being dissuaded from the attempt by one of his 
friends, on account of the alleged diiSculty of ac- 
quiring, by self- ins I ruction only, anything like a 
competent knowledge of that language ; at the re- 
commendation of the same friend he devoted himself 
for a few days to French, vthich he then, with his 
I usual versatility, abandoned. The Benson and Skin- 
li rer were returned to Mr. Barrett with an expression 
of disappointment; and Kersey and I 
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suitable for his purpuses, were applied to with greater 
diligence than ever. 

Through Mr. Georg:e CatcoEt he obtaiaed an in- 
troduction to his brother, the Rev. Alexander Cat- 
cott, an acquaintance the young bard was very v^n 
of. Indeed he would fain have persuaded his aaso- 
ciatea that he was so necessary an assistant to the 
clergyman's pursuits — wliich 'vere something in his 
own line — that he could not be dispensed with ; and 
he made it a boast, that he had access whenever he 
pleased to the parson's study. Chattertoii sometimes 
shot with the long bow, and he is said to have done 
so when he made this assertion. They got on very 
well however, and were very good friends, though 
their friendship did not prevent the shafts of Chat- 
terton's ridicule from aiming at his reverend patron, 
I and making somewhat too free with his name. But 
he made him amends, and even spoke of him at other 
times with fondness, Mr. Catcott had written a work 
) prove the truth of the scriptural account of the 
Deluge. Numerous are the hits at that performance 
which are scattered through Chatterton's satires. In 

'■ Kew Gardens" he is more than usually tolerant: 



And the apology in his ' Will,' is, as Dr. Gregory ob- 
serves, " the best recompense lie had in his power to 



" t leave the Reverend Mr. Catrntt same Utile 
iklng, that be laaj put du spectacles of reBson. i 
lilel; he is duped in believing the Scriptures liters 
he and bla brother Oeotge would know howfkr la 
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ilucty tfffly ?/■ raiiln-ji, anil tehm tlie 
n me / spare Hcilhfr /ritad nor Jot. 
at I hBve Bud otthem elsewhere." 

"We hardly know whether to laugh or grieve," 
remarks Sir Walter Scolt, "when Chatterton re- 
proaches Catcott, down whose throat he hail cram- 
med the improbable tale of Rowley, with grosa crcdu- 
liiy because he was a believer in revelation." 

Before we take leave of these gentlemen, one cir- 
tioiied. George Catcott, as 
before stated, was a pewterer by trade, and partner to 
Bui^m, the man of pedigree notoriety, 'a presump- 
tuous, vulgar, ignorant fellow, who boasted of his 
ancestrj.' Will the reader pardon Chatterton his 
impudent but amusing lioax, when he Is informed that 
this Burgum defrauded bis partner of al! the property 
he possessed, i3(M)0? I wish we could release biui 
with ss little blame from the graver charge of invent- 
ing histories for Barrett.* 

So much then up lo his sixteenth year : though 
as yet he has been only conning his part, which he 
will piay finely presently, when he has a freer stage, 
and is not hampered by side-scenes and fool-lights. 
t is only a melodrame, and no complete 



After all i 






1 by Mr. JoBepb Ci 



HTflOQ who pALmed upon the public '^Ihe tragedy of Yard 
Aowet]ji,"wbichke assert^ to uo in Shakappare'B own handwr 

mi myi In whiah goixl tiiwen B«h uid Will fihikapouc b 
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tragedy: it would tl 
Lord ChambeTlain. 



r be licensed as such by the 
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le subject 



Correspoads with Dodileif and Walpole oi 
of the Roviley Poems. 
We may suppose that by this period the crea- 
tion of Rowley was nearly, if not all, completed. 
How long this shadowy renown might have con- 
tented Chatterton, had he met with the success he 
mticipaled, it is difficult to determine. Whether, 
from under the supposititious mantle of Rowleyj he 
might still have continued to hoodwinlt the world-, 
or whether, casting aside the ' simulacrum, or ghost- 
defunct' of a poet, he would have stepped forth and 
cried, Lo ! I am Cssar I and gathering up his monkish 
habiliments, have hurled them hack into the shadow 
of deep night, can only be matter for conjecture. For 
indeed he seemed little ambitious of his own renown 
and preferred the applause showered upon Rowley ti 
the astonishment that might have greeted Chatterton. 
And hence, in this acting of a dual part, i 
great difficulty of rightly estimating his character. 
For, in that unit of a body — that Chatterton, that one 
might see, and note, and laugh at — there dwelt, pro- 
perly, two souls - a solution of which difficulty the 
Pythagoreans may assist us to. Into a still-born 
body, in that year 1427, must the soul of Rowley 
have been infused, and, being speedily ejected from 
its scarce possessed lodgings, must have wandered for 
more than three ceoturies through infinite nolhing- 




ness, till it haply stumbled upon the embryo into 
which had already struggled the soul of a Bristol 
charity-boy. For, be positive, two souls there were 
— how they got there let others determine — uneasily 
occupying that corporeal tenement, which fighting in 
its nurse^s arms, was carried to Redcliffe Church, and 
named Thomas Chatterton. 

But, leaving it to the reader to solve the difficulty 
as he pleases, we find that we are now arrived at 
one of the most important eras of Chatterton's life. 
He had grown ambitious to appear in print, and here 
again not in the proper person of his one self, Chat- 
terton, but of his other self, Rowley. To compass 
this end he made application to Dodsley, the noted 
publisher, in the following letter : — 

* * Bristol, December 2 1 , 1 768. 
*' Sir, — I take this method to acquaint yoa that [ can 
procare copies of several ancient poems ; and an interlude, 
perhaps the oldest dramatic piece extant, wrote by one Row- 
ley, a priest in Bristol, who lived in the reigns of Henry the 
YIth, and Edward the lYth. If these pieces will be of service 
to you, at your command, copies shall be sent to you by, 

" Your most obedient servant, 

** D. B. 
'* Please to direct for D. B., to be left with Mr. Thomas 
Chatterton, Redcliffe Hill, Bristol. 

" For Mr. J. Dodsley, bookseller, Pall Mall, London,** 

It is supposed that the bibliopole returned no answer. 

To correspondents of small notoriety, publishers are 

80 uncourteous. In less than two months Chatterton 

addressed him again. 

" Bristol, Feb. 15, 1769. 
" Sib, 

'' Having intelligence that the tragedy of ^lla 
was in being, after a long and laborious search, I was so 
happy as to attain a sight of it. Struck with the beauties of 
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lo given 



procare such a aam, I maile search far another copy, but aU' 
tucceisfDlly. UnwIUins aach a beaiiteani piece ahould be 
lost, I hate made bold to ajipl; to you ■■ Brveral i^EaClemeD of 
tearalng, who bane aeen It, joia with me In prulsiog it. I am 
far from having any mercenory vicwa for myself in this affair, 
and. was I abJe, would print it at my own [isiiue. It is a 
perfect tragedy ; the plot clear, the language apirited, and tbe 
longB (luteVipeised iu it) are Suwiog, pncticBl, and elegantly 
simple ; the simlllei judictouily applied, and, thongb wrote 
Id the reign of Bonry the Vlth, not inferior to many of '■ 



I copy, ' 



nedlately at 



without t) 



:oyoa. The. 
orld tl 



monks (of nhnm some have ao despicable i 
not such blockheads as generally thought, and that good 
poetry might be wrote in the dark days of anperstition, as 
veil as in these more enlightened ages. An immediate anawer 
will oblige. I shall not receive your favour as fnr myaelf, bat 
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It is generally thought that Chatterton likewise re- 
ceived no answer to this second letter ; — I must say 
that I am of a different opinion. In his letter to his 
relation Stephens he speaks of Dodsley as his corres- 
pondent ; and notwithstanding all the romance of that 
epistle, a vein of truth runs through his account of the 
affair with Walpole^ and I see therefore no reason to 
question the accuracy of his other statement. But of 
course the scheme failed. Publishers do not remit 
the purchase-money for a copyright until they have 
the quid pro quo in hand. And a tragedy too, of the 
age of Henry Vlth ! A perfect tragedy , the plot 
chart the language spirited^ and the songs flowing^ 
poetical, and elegantly simple. And this on the 
word of an unknown correspondent, whose 'master' 
might think he neglected his 'business.' There was 
not so much shrewdness in this manoeuvre of Chat- 
terton's to obtain a guinea, as might have been ex- 
pected from him. 

And now it was, that defeated in his application 
to Dodsley, he conceived the project of opening a 
correspondence with Horace Walpole — Lord Orford, 
— a man of eminence and high standing, both in lite- 
rature and the world. And here he went to work 
in a different manner, as suited to the altered rank of 
the party on whom he intended to practise. He com- 
menced with this letter, and manuscript : — 

** Sir, — Being versed a little in antiquities, I have met 
with several curious manuscripts, among which the following 

found in a periodical called " Sherwood's London Miscellany," for 
January, 1839. — Ed. 



<e of service to yoa, in an; future edition of your truly 
lining Anecdotes of Painting. la correfting the mis- 
takea (If any) in tlie notes, yon will greally oblige, 

"TbOUAS CHiTTKttTON. 

"Brialol, March 25, Corn Sired." 

lit,' Uti9, (or iVIaeitE CDaiiHnS'-' 

" Peynctyage ynn England, haieth of auld tyme bin yn 
use; for saJetb the Roman nrytera, the Drytoones dyd ile- 
pjcte themselves, yn eoundrie wyse, of the fourines of the 
Sonne and moone wytbc the hearbe woade : alhejtte I donhte 
theie vEre no akylled carvellers. The Romans be accounte' 
of all menne of cunnynge wytle yn peyncteynge and carvel 

tbc myadB of the Brytonoes ; albeytte att the commeyage a 
HcDgeyst, nete sppeares to nytteness yt, the Kystea are rude 
lie ycorvea, and for the moate parte hougc hepea of stoneB 
Hengeste dyd bryage ynto this reanlme berchaiightrie, 
whyehe liydde peyacteynge. Hengeste bare an usee' ahreed 
ble an afgod. Horsa, au horse sauleaunte, nhycb eftsoones 
hys broder ebe bore. Cerdybe, a aheld adryfeoe," Cuthwar, 
B ihelde afegrod :> vthoeo ensnmplca were followed bte the 
latter of hya troope, thys eraproved the geotle art of peyacte- 
ynge. Herehanghtiie was yn eateem amongste them : take 
fee these Saxon achenmeutea, Heofmas" an scced-fet was 



. __ie piirODagB they ma; appiar to ths nerld. trill lay the lUigl 

• '■- The founder of that noble golhio pile, 31. Mai; Rodelin Chu 
in Ihli city : the Hecenaa of hli time : cne who could hsppll; bl 

tlimd to all iUitteii,'u bonouc'lo Drlitol, aad ■ glory U the chuti 
'Atci. Kc., aihi^mpporud bjaa Idol. 
'AirnJae. an embotied thiald ; helngrudelyeivTed with Bon 
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of Leof, sa Ahthsne of Somertonne. Ocyre' BBded- 
jbote bio Eliiwolf of Mercitr. BIbc" border fldrontt an stowe 
ndetlirc— the BiintiHunte ormnuriB of Bristowc. A scelde' 
■gtefcn nras the armourlc of.'Elli: Lord of Bristone Cnstle. 
CrosBca in majnte DombecevaaybDre, albeyt chicfea aod oder 
partTtloncs was unkoowcD, notill the ayoCb ceoturie. Nor 
KBS peyncteynge of abeeldcs theiie Dalie emplole, nalles msie 
be seeuc, whereyu fs BUiitiauDt« Saioaae peynteyoge; sod 
the cunellynge maie be aeenc yn ImaBeies atte Keyneshaine, 
Pnokilchyrche, and the eastel; albeyt largerre thane life, theie 
bee of feeytyre huadie ivarke. ASIetedus was a peyacler of the 
eighth ccatnrie, tiva dreaae bee ynne meooe, b loogc alban, 
braced wyth twayne of aiupc gyrdlea ; iBbelleaof redde doth* 
onne his aroie end flatted beaver nponne the heade. Next 
Aylward In tcnthe cenlurle yeorven Idnge parauiea 
oule, of redde uponne poiirple, wyth gould beltes and dukalle 
coutooaes beinge rems of flciwated gonlde. Afflem a p 
lived ynae the reygne of Edmonde ; whaoe. as ttorie 
vai fynit broughte yoto Englaode, the coiiDynge mys 
atdneynge glaase, of whteh he naa a notable petfori 
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«tet channeele of Seyncte Bede, whyeh doethe r _ 
Seyncte Warburghe to whose honoure the mynstere whylome 

Goeynge to partes of the londe bee was taken hie the Danea, 
Bud carryod to Denmarque, there to bee foralagen bie abotte 
of BTTOWe. Inkarde, asoldver of the Danea, was to slea hym; 
---- -' - ' ' .... , Affleoto 
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greate Dane, ga' 
Lge sanne, i 



dwelled . 

!, the tDonie cladde 
WB9 come ! whan the Daniqne Itynge 
arraye his kaygbtes efCsoonea, for waire : Afflem nas 
tbeyre flyeynge bnttaijea, save hla coiintrie ensconce 
foemen, bailde hys wyfe ande chytdreae brogbten caplc 
hys shyppe. and waa deieynge wythe aorrowe, whan 
londe blatannte wynde burled the hattyla agaynat ai 
For fraughte wythe embolleynge wave ' '— 
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; a baok yoae Isle of Wyghtc, to lyre hja lyfe fargarde tn 
emmorBe : thus moche for Afflem. John," seCDnd abbatte 
eynctc Au<it;D mynateiTe, nas tbe fyrale Engljshe payn- 
! inoylea ; of bym have I aiiydc ia Dclers pluces telateynge 
19 poesies. He dyd wryte a boke of the Proportlone of 
Eeries, whEreynne he aaieth the Saionnes dydde throw* 
T theyre coloarea to chevio them from the 



Dcthynk 



nede glaa 



„ . le oil* alleynge. . . _ 

je or the SaXDDnea bee in oyle botte water, or aa whylo 
called eaa. Chatelion, a FrenchiaaDe, learned oyle peyne 
of abbot Johne. CarrellyDge yaae bys ddea ^dered 
leantiea, botte mostelie was wasted Id atnall and drlbelet 
I, Che ymagerles beeynge alle eladde yone looge para- 
!», whao the glorie of u carreller shulde bee in nngar. 
cd ymagerie, therfbie ahowinge the aemblameDte to 
!. Roberte of Glowster lissed notte faia Bprygbte to 

the flonreCtea of the field abotte into Ijtc • Gilla a Brogtouae 

wag kyndelie noticed bie himme, who drpjeted notable yn 
an. Hearie a Thorntoa waa a geaaoo depyctor of counte- 
anceg ; he payncted the walles of maater Canynge hyg bowge, 
here bee the cODDcelmenne atte dynnere ; a most dayntie 

and tetyve perfarmauDEe nawe yraaed beeynge done u.cc.i. 

Henrie a Locdre wag a cnryoas broderer of scarces ynOE 
T and guide and gelkes diverge of hue. Cbildeberte West 
a depyctour of couateaaiiceg. Botte above alle vas tbe 

peyncter, Joba de Boh 

Westmyogter halle. Of carrellera" andoder ptynotera I ghall 



Fy^io yn timi gmjmle the c«le ; 
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saie hereafter, fyrst Englyschynge from the Latyne cit to 
wytte. Peynctyage improveth the mynde, and smotheth the 
roughe face of oar spryghtes. 

" Fw Horace WalpolCf Esq, 
"To be 10 with Mr. Bathotf bookaeUeTf near Exeter Change f 
Strand f London,** 

With what amazement must Walpole have greeted 
the receipt of this epistle I Heraldry introduced into 
England, by HengistI and, Achievements borne by 
the Saxons I *• Bathoe, my bookseller," writes Wal- 
pole, many years afterwards, *' brought me a pacquet 
left with him. It contained an ode, or little poem of 
two or three stanzas, in alternate rhyme, on the death 
of Richard I.; and I was told, in very few lines, that 
it had been found at Bristol with many other old 
poems : and the possessor could furnish me with ac- 
counts of a series of great painters that had flourished 
at Bristol. Here I must pause to mention my own 
reflections. At first I concluded, that somebody 
having met with my Anecdotes of Painting, had a 
mind to laugh at me, I thought not very ingeniously, 
as I was not likely to swallow a succession of great 
painters at Bristol. The ode or sonnet, as I think 
it was called, was too pretty tP he a part of the plan ; 
and, as is easy with all the other supposed poems of 
Rowley, it was not difficult to make it very modern, 
by changing the old words for new ; though yet more 
difficult than with most of them. I then imagined, 
and do still, that the success of Ossian's poems had 
suggested this plan." 



general history. If they may be acceptable to you, they are at your 
service." 
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But Walpole was coarteous, and, without hinting 

his suspicions, which perhaps vibtb not so serious be 

(oulJ ha?e had the worid believe when it began 

to laugh at him, sent Chfitlerton an immediate reply, 

couched in the fallowing terms : — 

Arliaston SIrefl, March SS, 1769. 

lit myself sin snilarly obliged, by a 

gentleman with whom I ha-ve not thp pleasure of being ac- 

' itcd, when I read yonj terj cunoas aod kind letter, 

1 I hate this mlaute received. 1 give you a thooaand 

ir it, and for the very obligiog offer you malie me 

If commonieating your manuscript to me. What yon baie 

dreadi sent me is valuable, and full of ioformatiou ; bat, 

nslead of corrcctinif yon, sir, you are far mon 
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"The abbot /ohn's verses, that you have given 

wonderful for their harmony and spirit ; though there are 
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binted 

" "■" )l trouble you with more questions now, sir j but 
flatter myself, from the urbanity and politeness you have al- 
ready shewn me, that you will give me leave to consult yon. 
I hope too, you will forgive the simplicity of my direction, as 
you have fivouied me with none other. 

" I am, Sir, your mneh obliged 

and obedient hnmble servant, 

" Horace Walfolb. 
"P.S. — BetogooiatlodiruHoldT.Walpole,Arlliigtoii-tlrftl.'' 
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Chatterton allowed no time for this enthusiasm to 
cool. He instantly forwarded a further communica- 
tion ; but unfortunately, of the letter that accompanied 
it^ we have only a fragment remaining. It is probable 
that the mutilation took place after Walpole, at Chat- 
terton's desire, had returned the letters. In the mis- 
sing portion of this epistle, Chatterton had, with a 
generous but imprudent confidence, — relying upon 
the frankness and apparent liberality of Horace Wal- 
pole, — confessed his limited means, and deplored the 
humble sphere in which he was condemned to move. 
Then a change took place in Walpole's behaviour, 
which Chatterton always attributed to his unfortunate 
confession. We may imagine the indignant boy, in a 
fit of mingled pride and resentment, tearing and de- 
facing the guilty document ; and charging it with the 
ruin of those magnificent visions which Walpole*s 
answer had raised and beautified. The remaining 
fragment is as follows: — 

^F ^F ^ ^F ^ ^F n* 

** I offer you some further anecdotes and specimens of 
poetry, and am, 

'* Your very humble and obedient servant, 

'< Thomas Chatterton. 
" March 30, 1769, Com Street^ Bristol.** 

1|istorie of ^cpncters isn lEnglantle* 

BIE T. KOWLIE. 

** Have3rnge sayde yn oder places of peyncteynge and the 
ryse thereof, eke of somme peyncteres ; nowe bee ytte toe be 
sayde of oders wordie of note. Afwolde xvas a skylled wyghte 
yn laieynge onne of coloures ; bee lyved yn Merciae, ynne the 
dales of Kynge Offa, ande depycted the countenaunce of Ead- 
burga, his dawter, whyche depycture beeynge borne to Bryght- 
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ryckcbe toke her to wyfe, asniBie be eeene at largain Alfridus.' 
Edilwald, Kfage of tlie Northumhers, underslode peyncle- 
ynge, bottE t caooot lynde a.Die piece of hya DEOipEd.' lane & 
nlHDsIoa at Ckipeahamme I have aeeae a peyncteyDge of mocbe 
antiquite, nhere ifl sittEyage EgbrycbCc id a royaul laaanen, 
wjrthe hyages yn cliayaes at hys fote, wythe meiacte sembla. 
ble" fygurea, whycbe ■were symbolea of liya lyfe ; and I haveth 
noted the Sbiodb to be more notahle ynne lore aod peyncto- 

■de BO fayrelie atrokea as afore- 
: the annorie of East Seie moit 
fetyvetie* depycted, yno the medst of an aantyaante wall. 
Botte aove we bee upon peyncteynge, sommewhatte male bee 
■aide o{ the poemea of these daies, whycbe bee toe the niTDile 
what peyacteyoge bee toe the eyne, the eoloures of the fyrite 
beeyoge modnreynge. Ecca Byahoppeof Herefordeya d.lvii. 
was a gDode pocte, whome I thas Eaglyshe ; — 
Whan uiire B^ia jii veyl43e yn robea uf nyghle 
WhaDDBHJenmiryDgBdswe drapjwB ataupde ^ the fa)ioun* 

Vhinns iyiag clDndei. bDtlnnd wylli roddle lygble, 
Dnth oa the bTyndlynga widni asd wood bun (bins, 

Ifhanae dtbd itu, &jn herahaiighta of ayghie, 
Spredi (he dark* domlde iheeDV doag the ooBt,* 

Tbfl wrBtbyiiBB nfiden ■ MiidB h frliuDiv'lyghUp 
Aad hooleu wynge Qom Lerya " blajled treos. 

Arise mie Hpryghte and Jtakp ths distant <lB]le, 

Gif tbys maone ban no baade for a peyoter, he had a head: 
a pycture appearetbe ynae eaeh lyae, and 1 nya so fyne an 
even sighte mote be drawa as yone the abate. In anodei of 



liTfdtrf, addin, mcd liere perhi 
^ LtVfn, bU«[cd by JightDlng, 



Thanne dydd the Shepsteri hys longe albanne* spredde 
Uponne the greenie bancke and daunced rounde 

Whilest the soest flowretes nodded onne his hedde, 
And hys fayre lambes besprenged^ onne the grounde, 

Anethe hy» fete the brooklette ranne alonge, 

Whyche strolleth rounde the vale to here his joyous songe. 

« 

Methynckethe these bee thoughtes notte oft to be metten 
vrythf and ne to bee excellede yn theyre kynde. Elmar, By- 
shoppe of Selseie, was fetyve yn workes of ghastlienesse,^ for 
the whyche take yee thys speeche : 

Nowe maie alle helle open to glope thee downe, 

Wbylst azure merke ^ immenged ^ wythe the daie, 
Shewe lyghte on darkned peynes to be moe roune,' 

O mayest thou die lyvinge deathes for aie : 
Maie floodes of Solflrre bear thie sprighte anoune,8 

Synkeynge to depths of woe, maie levynne brondes* 
Tremble upon thie peyne devoted crowne, 

And senge thie alle yn vayne emploreynge hondes ; 
Maie all the woes that Godis wrathe can sende 
Uponne thie heade alyghte, and there theyre furie spende. 

Gorweth of Wales be sayde to be a wryter goode, botte I 
understande notte that tonge. Thus moche for poetes, whose 
poesies do beere resemblance to pyctnres io mie unwordie 
opynion. Asserius was wryter of hystories ; he ys buryed at 
Seyncte Keynas College ynne Keynsham wythe Turgotte, 
anoder wryter of hystories, Inne the walle of this college ys a 
tombe of Seyncte Keyna'" whych was ydoulven anie, and placed 
ynne the walle, albeit done yn the dales of Cerdyke, as ap- 
peared bie a crosse of leade upon the kyste ;>' ytte bee moe 
notablie performed than meyute'* of ymageries'^ of these dales. 
Inne the chyrche wyndowe ys a geason'^peyncteynge of Seyncte 
Keyna syttynge yn a trefoliated chayre, ynne a long alban 
braced wythe golden gyrdles from the wayste upwarde to the 
breaste, over the whyche ys a small azure coape ;*^ benethe ys 
depycted Galfridus, mlv. whyche maie bee that Geoffroie who 
ybuylded the geason gate* to Seyncte Augustynes chapele once 
ieadynge. Harrie Piercie of Northomberlande was a quayntei^ 

> Shepster, shepherd. ^ Levynne Brondet, thunderbolts. 

s Albanne, a large loose white robe, 'o "This I believe is there now." 

3 Besprended, scattered. ' • Kyste, coffin. 

4 GhasUieness, terror. '« Meynte, many. 

^ Merke, darkness. " Ymageries, statues, &c. 

6 Immenged, mingled. •* Geason, curious. 

7 Roune, terrific. '5 Coape, cloak or mantle. 
9Anoune, ever and anon. •• Qnaynte, curious. 

* This gate is now standing in this city, though the chapel is not to 
be seen. 
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pejncter; he lyvede yn u.c. and depycted severnlle of the 
wyndowea yoQe Thooge Abbye, the great* isiadowe atle Bat- 
— ■- '" ' ' ■ ;ted thefBceveriewellewylhalle, b(- 
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Jobs 



!, propor. 



Elnarde 



le of Gilb 



red the castle for tl 
ftytyve perform aunce. 

aeal of Kynge Uarolde OT tnosc geason vorKe ; nor nu anie 
seale sythence bynne lo rare, eitcpte the scale of Kinge Hen- 
rie tbe fyftbe, coneD by Josepbc Wbetgyfte. Thutnas a Baker 
from GOrveynge crosae loafcs, tooke to earveylngof yoiaseryea, 
vhycb he djd moat fetjvelle ; be lyred yane tbe cittie of 
Bathe, beeyiifje tbe fyrste yn Eni;]iDde, thstte used hayre 
ynne the bowe of the fyddle/" beeypge before used wythe 
peetched hempe or flai. Tbya oarveiler dyd decaie jn Ulxxi. 
Thus moche far carielleri aud peynctera. 

"John was inducted abbot ID the year 114Ii, and satin the 
dies 29 years. As ynu apprnve of the small apecimei) of his 
poetry, I have seat you a larger, which though admirable is 
Btiil (lu my opinion) inferior to Rowley," whose works when I 
have leisure 1 will fairly copy and send you." 

And with this document, as from the pen of Row- 
ley, came a further specimen of Ahbot John, in the 
poem on " Warre," inserted at page 304. 

The note on the antiquity of the violin h curious 
enough, and affords another exemplification of Chat- 
terton'a ruling passion for falsifying history. There 
can be no doubt, had Horace Walpole offered lo 
undertake such a work, that Rowley's pretended 
manuscripts would have been forthcoming, and that 
Chatterton would have suffered them to be printed 
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nitbout throwing off the mask, or confessing the ir 
position ; supposing, all this time, that Walpole had 
allowed himself to have heen deceived by them. 

But already, in the second letter only, here were 
Jour poBlB, of whom the world hid never heard, res- 
cued from oblivion hy Thomas Chatterton. Rowley ; 
Abbot John ; Gcca, ISinbop of Hereford; and £lmar, 
Bishop of ' Selseie.' He must have formed a liberal 
opinion of tiie measure of Horace Walpole's credulity, 
which perhaps was sufficiently ample, in the succ 
of his former experiment, to wariant any test 
might think fit to administer in a second. 

However, Walpole declined being caught twice. 
Or, probably, Chatterton's confession, as its autlior 
persisted, was, after all, the real cause of the alteration 
—if indeed there was any, beyond a natural disincli- 
nation to be imposed upon — in Walpole's behaviour. 
Upon reading Chatterton's statecnenl, which, accord- 
ing to the virtuoso, was in these terms — " he informed 
e that he was the son of a. poor widow, who sup. 
ported him with great difficulty: that he was clerk or 
apprentice to an attorney, but had a taste and turn 
nore elegant studies ; and hinted a wish that I 
would assist him with ray interest in emerging o 
f BO dull a profession, by procuring him some place 
1 which he could pursue his natural bent i" — upon 
reading this statement, Walpole wrote to a relation, 
n old lady living at Bath, and desired her to make 
enquiries respeclin§r Chatterton, and communicate I 
result to him. This was done, and the boy's story 
s verified, though "nothing was returned about 
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Is character," on which suhject Walpole had particu- 
larly requested inforimatioii : for, indeed, the authen- 
ticity of these exlraordinary documents was being 
called in question. Walpole had communicated the 
poems to his friends. Gray and Mason — famous ii 
their time, and the former, artificial as he I9, stil 
d and admired — who "at once pronounced then 
forgeries, and declared there tvas no symptom il 
them of their being the productions uf near b< 
distant an age;" and "recommended the returning 
them without any further notice :" but overstep- 
ping their advice, Walpole wrote another letter to 
Chatterton, in which he told him that he had "com- 
municated his tiansciipts to much better judges, and 
that they were by no means satisfied with the authtn- 
licity of his supposed MSS. 1" objecting the harmony 
and structure of the versification, which indeed ia 
an insurmountable objection to the antiquity of any 
of the poems prodoced by Chatterton. For the aub- 
Btance of bis obserralions, as tlie letter is lost, being 
probably destroyed by the angry hoy, we cannot do 
better than quote Walpole's words, as he afterwards 
related the aflair in hia own defence ! — 






BatlBliFd nlth cny intelligence about Chtttertou, 
letter nlth as much kindness and leaderneas as 

DJB guardian, tor, though I had na doubt of i 
such a spirit of poetry breathed ia hiscolaage, 

le for hiBi 



ged folae n otes of haad that wme to pass cur 
rent only Id the parish of Paraas^ns. I undeceived him ahon 
my being a person of any interest, and urged to him that i: 
duty and gratitude to hia motber, who had straitened herscl 
to breed him np to aproteaslon, he ought to labour in it, thn 
I ia bar old age he might absolve his filM debt ; and I told bii 
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that when he should have made a fortane, be might unbend 
himself with the studies consonant to his inclinations." 

So far, good ; but while we believe that no blame 
whatever attaches itself to Walpole — estimating his 
action only — in his conduct towards Chatterton, we 
must acknowledge that the above statement looks 
rather awkward when placed side by side with the 
following, which occurs in the same * defence :* — 

" I should have been blameable to his mother, and society^ 
if I had seduced an apprentice from his master, to marry him 
to the nine muses ; and I should have encouraged a propensity 
to forgery, which is not the talent most wanting culture in the 
present age. All of the house of forgery are relations; and 
though it is just to Chatterton^s memory to say, that his 
poverty never made him claim kindred with the richest, or 
more enriching branches, yet his ingenuity in counterfeiting 
styles, and I believe, hands, might easily have led him to those 
nwre facile imitations of prose, promissory notes,** 

This indeed is a * damnatory clause ;* especially 
when we remember that Horace Walpole was the 
author of the ** Castle of Otranto," in the preface to 
which work it is stated to have been discovered ** in 
the library of an ancient Catholic family in the north 
of England, and printed at Naples in the black letter, 
in the year 1529 ;" assuming, in fact, to be a trans> 
lation from the Italian ; and then, in the second 
edition, casting off the mask, **the author flatters 
himself he shall appear excusable for having offered 
his work to the world under the borrowed personage 
of a translator." So might Chatterton have appealed 
— Was not mi/ Rowley a ** borrowed personage," and 
am not I therefore *excusable?* • **0h! ye," exclaims 

* To be sure, the patrician author of the grave history with which 
the " Castle of Otranto" was preceded, and palmed on the public for an 
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the indignant Coleridge, coupling this fact vith the 
foregoing heartless reference to the ' house of for- 
gery,' " Oh ! je who honour the name of man, rejoice 
that this Walpole is called a lord."" One fact, how- 
n Walpole's favour must be borne in mind ; 
Chatterton did nol so ajipeal, but still persisted In his 
On the other hand, it should not be 
forgotten — what seems liitheito to have escaped no- 
— that Walpole, many years afterwards, had the 
ardice to deny the receipt of these letters which 
Chatterton had sent him, with their history of Painters 
and Glass-stainers, and specimens of " time-shrouded 
dstrelsy," of which no other than himself was thi 
"sweet harper." This the virtuoso did in a letter t( 
Hannah More, dated September 1789, immediately 
after the publication of Barrett's History of Bristol, i 
which these letters were printed for the first time, an 
made public for all the world to read, and aa a likely 
consequence to ridicule the poor dupe who had 
suffered himself to be, in his own words, "so bam- 
boozled." Here runs his denial.; — 
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" I will not ask you about the new History of Bristol, be- 
cause you are too good a citizen to say a word against your 
native place ; but do pray cast your eye on the prints of the 
cathedral* and castle, the ch^ d^auvres of Chatterton's igno- 
rance, and of Mr. Barrett's too, and on two letters, pretended 
to have been sent to me, and which never were sent. If my in- 
credulity had wavered, they would have fixed it. I wish the 
milkwomanf would assert that Boadicea's dairymaid had in- 
vented Dutch tiles ; it would be like Chatterton's origin of 
heraldry and painted glass in these two letters.:): 

This was indeed cowardly, and somewhat impu- 
dent. The man of science, who had desired further 
information — had particularly enquired about Abbot 
John and the discovery of oil-painting, shrank from 
the ridicule to which he had now become obviously 
. exposed. And so pitifully done — not boldly denied, — 
thathe dared nof do, for he too well knew that his own 
answer was in existence, and might some day be pro- 
duced against him, — but snivelling in a letter to an 
antiquated blue-stocking. This was mean enough. 

Setting all this aside, however, and judging of 
Walpole's conduct by his actions during Chatterton's 
lifetime, we cannot think he was to blame. Sure we 
are that there was scarcely one person living who 
would have acted otherwise had the overture been 
made to himself. Besides the recent discovery of the 
Macpherson imposition, in which Walpole was im- 
plicated, as he was one of the first entrusted with 
specimens of Ossian*s fragments, which he implicitly 
believed, was too fresh, and too galling, to have 
allowed him to weigh calmly the merits of another 



* The print of the cathedral, in Barrett's History, is in no respect 
connected with Chatterton. — Tyson. 

t Ann Yearsley, the poetical milkwoman, and a protegS of Hannah 
More's. 

t Horace Walpole's Letters, vol. vi. 1840. 
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attempt at imposition. " I had not." be franklj con* 
fesses, " teal enongh to embaik a seconil time IB ■ 
similar crusade." 

But we are foTestallinic our nsirative by tliese 

remarks. Upon receicing Walpole's second letter 
and after pondering upon the advice il cniilained, 
Chalterlon wrote, in reply, the following; — 
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There are two other letters to Walpole in the 
British Museum, one in Chatterton's handwriting, the 
second in that of Mr. Barrett, and both bearing the 
same date with this last, A pril 1 4. They were never sent 
however, and the fact only shews that their author 
had not determined what arguments to urge upon the 
occasion. That in Chatterton's writing, and which 
was probably the first copy, is as follows : — 

'* For Horace Walpole^ Esq., Arlington-street , London, 

" Sir, 

"As I am novo fully convinced that Rowley* s 
papers are genuine, should be obliged to you if you'd send 
copies of them to the Town and Country Magazine, or return 
them to me for that purpose ; as it would be the greatest in- 
justice to deprive the world of so valuable a curiosity. 

" I have seen the original from which the extracts first 
sent you were copied. The harmony is not so extraordinary, 
as Joseph Iscam is altogether as harmonious. 

" The stanza Rowley writes in, instead of being introduced 
by Spenser, was in use 300 years before 

by Rowley ; although I have seen some poetry of that age ex- 
ceeding alliterations without rhyme. 

" 1 shall not defend Rowley's pastoral ; its merit can 
stand its own defence. 

'* Rowley was employed by Canynge to go to the principal 
monasteries in the kingdom to collect drawings, paintings, and 
all the MSS. relating to architecture : is it then so very ex- 
traordinary he should meet with the few remains of Saxon 
learning ? 'Tis allowed by every historian of credit, that the 
Normans destroyed all the Saxon MSS., paintings, &c. that 
fell in their way ; endeavouring to suppress the very language. 
The want of knowing what they were, is all the foundation 
you can have for styling them a barbarous nation. 

'* If you are not satisfied with these conspicuous 

^^ ^0 ^^ ^^ ^0 ^0 ^^ 

the honour to be of my opinion. 

" I am, sir, 
** Your very humble and obedient servant, 

" T. Chatterton. 
*' Bristol, Com. street, April 14, 1769." 
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The other, of which Barrett has preserved a copy, 
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sbted tD Alfred, and other Saxon kinga, for the wises' 
lana, and In part, for the BritUh Cnngtitutian. ' 

riDRDS, Indeed, destroyed tbe MSS, paintingB, Sic. at 
SaiOD> that fell in their way ; but some might be, and i 
tainly were, recovated ont of tbe mODaateriea, Ac. in wi 
they vere preserved. Mr. Vertiie could knov aotbing of the 
' matter— >twBB quite oat of his walk. 1 tbongbC Rowley's 
Poatoral hud a degree of merit that would be its own defence. 
Abbot John's Terses were trnnslRted by Rowley out of the 
Grrck, and there might be poetry of bis age soinetbiog more 
than mere alliterntioas, as he was sn great a sebolor. The 
stanza. It I mistake not, wbb used fay IschBm, Gower, Lad- 
gate, in the sense as by Rowley, and the modern gloomy seeoia 
but n refinement of tbe old word. Glonuning, in Anglo-Saxon, 
ia ye twilight. 



•'April Ulh. "I 

"As Joseph lecam," remarks Sir Walter Scott, 
"is equally a person of dubious existence with Row- 
ley, this is a curious instance of placing the elephant 
upon tlie tortoise." 

The silence which Walpole continued to preserve 
towards Chatterton — notwithstanding the importu- 
I nity with which the latter had urged tlie return of 
his manuscripts — does not tell much in his favour, 
When he received Chatterton's letter he was about 
to set out on a journey to Paris, where, according U 
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his own statement, he remained six weeks. But why 
allow three months to elapse without taking any no- 
tice of his correspondent? In July we find Chatter- 
ton, with his patience exhausted^ writing again in no 
very measured terms : 

«* SlE, 

** I cannot reconcile your behavour to me with 
the notions I once entertained of you. I think myself injured, 
sir ; and did not you know my circumstances, you would not 
dare to treat me thus. I have sent twice for a copy of the 
MS. — no answer from you. An explanation, .or excuse for 
your silence, would oblige 

**July 2^th,** " Thomas Chattebton. 

" Singularly impertinent !" cries Horace Walpole. 
" Dignified and spirited !*' exclaims Robert Southey. 
We leave our readers, with a fair statement of the 
case before them, to decide whether Chatterton's 
conduct was the more insolent, or Walpole's behaviour 
the more unjust : in Southey's words, it is thus "par- 
ticularly stated" that they may form a just conception 
of the whole of the correspondence between Mr. Wal- 
pole and the great but unfortunate Cliatterton. 

What Horace Walpole did, when he received this 
last epistle, will be best told by himself. 

** He wrote me (says Walpole, referring to the fore-men- 
tioned letter of advice) rather a peevish answer ; said he could 
not contest with a person of my learning (a compliment by no 
means due to me, and which I certainly had not assumed, 
having mentioned my having consulted abler judges), main- 
tained the genuineness of the poems, and demanded to have 
them returned, as they were the property of another gentle- 
man. 

*' When I received this letter I was going to Paris in a 
day or two, and either forgot his request of the poems, or 
perhaps, not having time to have them copied, deferred com- 
plying till my return, which was to be in six weeks. I protest 
I do not remember which was the case ; and yet, though in a 



■' Suon nfttr my return froo 
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" My heart did not accase me of iasolence to him. I v 
aa answer eipnstolaCia^ with him oa his injustice, nnd 
newing good advice ; but upon eecond tboughtsj reflee 
that so wrong-headed ayouni- man, of whom 1 knew noth 

my letler, 1 flnng it into the fire ; and snapping up both 

fnEms and letters, without taking a copy of either, tor wl 
am nan sorry, I returoed all to blm, and thought no n 



ampioyed In the expUui 



h Wo'lpole 



Uwirdi ChBtWrlon, in wlilch we Iimte Jwijb Ihoughl he wu perfe..., 
g.nUc one. The fiU of Chitterton liei not it'the dnor of W Jpolo, hut 
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Walpole regrets that he took no copy of Chatter- 
ton's MSS. Had he done so, would such a proceed- 

Mr. Walker compares the conduct of Dr. Blacklock towards Burns, 
with that of Walpole to Chatterton. Had he read Walpole 's defence, 
he would not have fastened this accusation, which has been long since 
exploded, upon the back of Walpole. — Lockhart. 

It has been the pride of modern literature to degrade the character 
of Walpole. That as a man he was sarcastic, fretful, and fastidious; 
prone to satirical comment on the failings of his friends ; easily dis- 
gusted by uncouthness of manners or impropriety of speech ; accus- 
tomed to regard the world of professional literature with the super- 
cilious smile of conscious elevation, is evident from his letters, and the 
memorabilia published in " Walpoliana." These imperfections and 
eccentricities were the natural accompaniments of an irritable temper- 
ament, and an aristocratic education ; they were confirmed and 
exasperated by the exquisite sensibility of his taste, which detected 
with an intrinsic rapidity the slightest deviation from good manners. 
To this individual, of habits so fastidious, so select in his intercourse, 
and so tender of his literary fame, it was the misfortune of Chatterton 
to apply : and had Walpole possessed the lights in which we at present 
view the endowments of his supplicant, there seems no reason to doubt 
that he would have sacrificed many of his jealousies and preposses- 
sions to the encouragement of so extraordinary a phenomenon. As it 
was, he must have felt indignant at the presumption and mercenary 
spirit of a boy, who could first attempt to make him the dupe of his 
forgeries, and afterwards endeavour to rest his claims for support, or 
patronage, on the productions of his artifice. Walpole's discretion, or 
his humanity, however, overcame his anger, and in a letter equally re- 
markable for the gentleness of its reproof, and its good sense, he ex- 
horts him to apply with industry and perseverance to the duties of his 
profession, as the surest means of enabling him hereafter to discharge 
the debt of gratitude to his relatives. — Britton. 

An unsuccessful overture to Dodsley the noted publisher, reduced 
him, at whatever cost to his pride, to look out for some personage in 
whom there might be found a lingeringremainder of the virtues of that 
nearly departed age, when men of rank and wealth were the patrons of 
indigent men of genius; and Mr. Horace Walpole was the man. To 
him were conveyed some pieces of the Rowley fabrication, as samples 
of the literary treasures so fortunately rescued from the oblivion in 
which old Time believed he had buried them for aye. Walpole was 
caught at first; returned the most courteous compliments and a " thou- 
sand thanks," and would be gratified to be favoured with further com- 
munications from a gentleman so much his superior in Saxon learning. 
But after there had been time to consult Gray and Mason, who imme- 
diately pronounced the compositions forgeries ; and after (what might 
have gone near to do the mischief) he had received from Chatterton 
an account of his condition, as in humble circumstances, enslaved A 
an employment which he could not endure, with a request that Walpole 
would assist him to escape from it by exerting his interest to procure 
for him some situation in which he might be free to prosecute the 
course which nature intended him for;— the patron that was to be and 



ing a respectable livelihood, — might, in no far removed 
perspective of time, have seated his mother and his 
sister comfortably at his own board. And this too 
independent of literature, which — when he had grown 
to love honesty for its own aalte — rnight have become 
to him, ii not an entire crutch, at least no despicable 
walking -staff. What did he then currying patric 
favour; and rebuking the divine oracle that had made 
a temple within hiniV 

la it not true that in the soul of every man dwell 
his only means of exertion and redress, and the cast- 
ing off ' the fardels of a weary life :' and that wor&e 
than leaning upon a reed, is reliance upon another? 
" Drink waters out of thine own cistern," says Solo- 
mon, "and running waters out of thine own well." 
Chatterlon could not see this: and he perished — 
perished miserably, because he could not see it. Alas! 
tile poison-chalice is a desperate remedy against 
"The whips and scorns ol time. 
The oppressor' B wroo);, — the proud man's coatnmcl; ." 



VII. 

handone /ih profession, and forms a resuiution to 
try his fotlaae in London. 

His disappointment in the affair with Walpole did 
)t improve Chatterton's temper. The irksomeness 
of his profession, and the disgust which he had con- 
ceived for its restraint, continued to increase! and 
ion came to the determination, at whatever risks, 
to abandon it altogether. The treatment and pa- 
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tronage which he had received from his native city— 
in the very bosom of his friends — he resented, as in- 
sufficient for his merits ; and he began to cherish hy- 
pochondriacal notions, and a general contempt for 
the human race. His powers of satire, too, which he 
wielded at random, wounding alike friend and foe, 
and with weapons handled, in either case, with equal 
malignity and skill, had brought him into disgrace, 
and singled him out as an object for resentment. He 
related to one of his intimate friends, that going one 
evening after dark over the drawbridge, he was sud- 
denly knocked down with a blow dealt him by some 
powerful assailant. He was stunned at first, but on 
recovering his senses, he found his adversary renew- 
ing the attack, and exclaiming with oaths, that " he 
would spoil his writing-arm." Chatterton called loudly 
for the watch, and his assailant took to flight; nor 
was the poet aware by whom he had been thus as- 
saulted.* 

His religious opinions, moreover, — if indeed he 
had ever been impressed with any such, — had now 
declined, and he began to talk infidelity, and to write 
it. That an intellect like his should at some time or 
other have been overtaken by doubts, was only to be 
expected. The greatest minds and the best of men 
have ever been thus tried. Perhaps for their after- 
guidance such misgivings are not wholly unneces- 
sary ; and always must they induce pity, and never 
contempt. The " Philosophy of the Garden ** is not 

* From Mr. Cumberland's commimication. 



ihe worst, though for minds other than the strongest, 
the most dangerous knowledge we can acquire. Under 
Ihe porch, where its schoolineu teach, at si 
or other, we must all sit, except perhaps the n 
fooliiih, who would include anything in their blind 
belief, and who are only Christians because they are 
not PBgans. We believe Shelley — warring all his life 
agninst the abuse of religion — to have been the most 
religious of all men. There are many who cannot un- 
derstand this, and to such will offence come. These 
see, not with the eye of faiilh, but with the fleshly 

It is to be hoped at least of Chatterton, that he 
was sincere in ha disbelief i for an affectation of scep- 
ticism is of all vices the most odious, though unfortu- 
nately not the most uncommon. In his writings he 
strove rather against the hypocrisy of professors, than 
against religion itself; he ridicules the Pharisee, but 
never the publican. His antique poems are uni- 
formly of an exalted moral, and not unt'requenlly ofa 
devotional character- In extenuation of his offence, 
be it remembered that he vias ' literally and strictly' a 
boy : and let his accusers, who would be first to oast 
a stone at him, quettlon of themselves what were their 
own religious principles, ' and wliether they had any ' 
in their schoolboy era, at the age of aixteen. 

Dealing with Chatterton 's life, from this period till 
its most melancholy termination, we have many d if. 
Acuities to encounter. " Few subjects of composi. 
lion," says Sir Walter Scott, "equally affecting or 
elevating can ever occur, when we consider the 
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Strange ambiguity of his character, his attainments 
under circumstances incalculably disadvantageous, 
and his wish to disguise them under the name of 
another , his high spirit of independence, and the 
ready versatility with which he stooped to the mean- 
est political or literary drudgery ; the amiable and 
interesting affection which he displays towards his 
family, with a certain looseness of morality which 
approaches to profligacy, — a subject uniting so strong 
an alternation of light and shade." Regarding these 
* conflicting elements' of his disposition in a generous 
and sympathising spirit, many of his admirers have 
endeavoured to excuse his failings, and at once to 
account for them by urging the plea of insanity, — a 
visitation which is likely to have been too true, and 
which is strongly countenanced by the fact that there 
were decided symptoms of such a malady in his fa- 
mily. His sister was placed under restraint, and her 
own child was subject to frequent fits of mental 
aberration. ** A key," remarks his generous friend 
Southey, " to the eccentricities of his life, and the 
deplorable rashness of his death."* 



* Scott laments that the life and character of Chatterton 
have never been drawn by the "hand of a master." Unfor- 
tunately there is no biography of Chatterton, worthy of the 
name, in existence. That by Dr. Gregory is wholly unwor- 
thy of the writer; it is meagre of facts, and affords us scarcely 
one opportunity of judging of the poet, or of deciding in what 
particular he differed from the herd of ordinary mortals. The 
Doctor expresses no opinion of his own, but leaves for the 
reader the summary of his scanty evidence. 

Of the recently published Life by Dix, it may be as 
well to state, that there is little new in the work be- 



Among the papers of Chatterlon, preserved in the 
BriHsh Museum, there occurs the following curious 
document — being his boasted articles of Faith — writ- 



side the appendices. That by Mr, Tyson, signed E., is ii 
portaat. Of the Life by CbHlmers, " the batk of Grub-Btrc 
for many a long yenr," we shall not speak onrseLtea ; bl 

nrlter, who, us Lord Byrun can well attest, bad the powi 
when he no pleased, to castigate amartly- The memoir 
Cbatterton, by a person named Davit ' ' ' 
be picked - '-- - '- 
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ten apparently about this period of his life, and (I 
believe) never before published. 

" The Articles of the Bel^f of wc, Thomas Chatterton, 

** That God being* incomprehensible, it is not required of us 
to know the mysteries of the Trinity. 

** That it matters not whether a man is a Pagan, Turk, 
Jew, or Christian, if he acts according to the religion he pro- 
fesses. 

** That if a man leads a good moral life, he is a Christian. 

** That the stage is the best school of morality : — and 

** That the Church of Rome (some tricks of priestcraft ex- 
cepted) is certainly the true Church. 

*' Thomas Chattbbton.** 

It is written on a fragment of foolscap paper, much 
soiled and worn, apparently from having been long 
carried in the pocket. I think it requires no com- 
ment. 

He had, some months since, commenced a corres- 
pondence with the London periodicals. The first 
notice to be found respecting his contributions is in 



slightest sense of criminality in Chatterton. And for the other eccen- 
tricities of his life, and its melancholy catastrophe, Mr. Chalmers 
might have remembered that there were original diseases in the world, 
as well as original sin ; and that when the coroner's inquest returned 
a verdict of insanity after his death, that verdict might very possibly 
be correct. It is at least rendered highly probable by the fact that 
there was a decided insanity in his family. As for the fame of Thomas 
Chatterton, which this biographer thinks it will not be possible to per- 
petuate, Mr. C.'s opinion will never be weighed in the scale against it. 
The history of the Bristol boy will always attract curiosity to his 
poems, and that curiosity will be amply gratified: and whilst Mr. 
Chalmers states that * hit deceptions, kia prevarications, his political 
tergiversations, SfC. were such as should be looked for in men of ad- 
vanced age, hardened by evil associations, and soured by disappointed 
pride or avarice;' let it be remembered that his 'deceptions' and 
' prevarications ' only relate to the poems and papers attributed to 
Rowley, which are things very unlike the effect of disappointed pride 
and avarice ! and to call his essays on political controversy political 
tergiversation, is as preposterous an abuse of language, as it would be 
to call Mr. Chalmers a judicious critic, or candid biographer. "-~ 
SouTHEY, in the Quarterly Review, No. XXII, 
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the ' Town and Country Magazipe,' for November 
where, among the notices to correspondents, 
the following — " D. B. of Bristol's favour will 
be gkdly received i" and to this periodical in particu- 
lar Dunelmus BristolienaU became a large contribu- 
tor. We subsequently find him writing for the Free- 
holder's Magazine, the Political Raster, the London 
Museum, the Gospel Magazine — which he calls "me- 
thodistical and unmeaning," and adds, " For a whim 
1 write in it" — the Court and Citf Journal, the Mid- 
dlesex Jourrial, &g. : and all this while, poem after 
poem, and satire after satire, with lojal articles for 
the ministry, and flaming invectives for the opposi- 
tion, and gtees and songs and catches for Ilie public 
gardens, and light squibs for the dally papers, and 
frothy abuse, and furious tirades for any hireling pub. 
Usher that would engage him, were pouring forth 
from this "pen of a ready writer." Perhaps, la the 
whole history of literature, there is scarcely a similar 
instance of untiring industry. 

It is hard to refrain from smiling, when, as in i 
following instance, we find our Boy-Bard, gravely 
and with the utmost composure, addressing person- 
ages of far-removed dignity, and with a nod and wave 
of his band calling in question the most establbhed 
authorities. 

inland. Esq., Somerset Herald. 



"Sll, 
I troabte yi 



I icbIs with four, 
coat of the Berkdcjs i 



Hearing ynn are Gnmpaslng a book nl Her^dry, 
witb tins. Most Df uur beralJs aitiert files 
le borne in even nunibers. 



eiglit; and io tbe cathedral here ia 
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** Curious Coats in and about Bristol. 
** Barry of 6. Or and Azure, counterchanged per Fess, by 
Gilbert de Gaunt. Argent, a maunch Gules edged, Or, verdoy 
of trefoils, by John Cosier. Or, a canton «able, by'Delouvis. 
A seal, Quarterly, first and fourth on bend, 3 annulets, second 
and third a head couped gutte, by the name of Sancto Lovis, 
to a deed dated 1204. 

** Your most humble servanti 

** Thomas Chattbrton.** 

About this period^ too, we have another evidence 
of his genius for fiction — in which he pretty largely 
dealt at times — in his letter to a Mr. Stephens, a 
breeches-maker, of Salisbury, who was in some sort 
a relation of the family ; at the *' grave and sober ad- 
vice" with which it concludes, ** we are mute," says 
Sir Walter Scott, *' with astonishment." 

"Sir,— If you think vanity is the dictator of the fol- 
lowing lines, you will not do me justice. No, Sir, it is only 
the desire of proving myself worthy your correspondence 
has induced me to write. My partial friends flatter me with 
giving me a little uncommon share of abilities. It is Mr. Ste- 
phens alone, whose good sense disdains flattery, whom I ap- 
peal to. It is a maxim with me that compliments of friends 
is more dangerous than railing of enemies. You may enquire, 
if you please, for the Town and Country Magazine, wherein all 
signed ' D. B.' and ' Asaphides,' are mine. The pieces called 
Saxon are originally and totally the product of my muse ; 
though I should think it a greater merit to be able to trans- 
late Saxon. As the said Magazine is by far the best of its 
kind, I shall have some pieces in it every month ; and if I vary 
from my said signature, will give you notice thereof. Having 
some curious anecdotes of paintings and painters, I sent them 
to Mr. Walpole, author of the Anecdotes of Painting, Historic 
Doubts, and other pieces well known in the learned world. 
His answer I make bold to send you. Hence I began a lite- 
rary correspondence, which ended as most such do. I differed 
with him in the age of a MS. He insists on his superior 
talents, which is no proof of that superiority. We possibly 
may publicly engage in one of the periodical publications ; 
though I know not who will give the onset. Of my proceed- 
ings in this affair I shall make bold to acquaint you. My next 
correspondent of note is Dodsley, whose collection of modern 
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antique poems are in BTery library. la this city ny priu- 

.1 BcquiuntBoce are Mr. Barrett, now writlnii;, at a — * 

;nsB. an sncienl and modern History of Bristol — a 

e difllcalt than Uie clespfline the Augean stable. Many 

: attempted, hat none sncceeded in it ; yet mil this work, 

.a finished, pleaae not only my fellow- citizen a, bnt all tbo 

td. Mr. Catcott, author of that excellent treatise on the 

Delude, and other piceea, to enumerate which would argue a 

■apposition that you were not aeqaaintcd with the literary 

rid. To the studies of these gentlemen I am always admi' 

I, and they are not below asking my advice in any matte 

aaHqnity. I have made a very cnnoua collection of coiiia 

and antiques. As 1 canoot afford to have a goodlabine ti 

'eep them In, I commonly give them to those who cao. 1 

on pick np aoy Roman, Saxon, English coins, or other an- 

iques, even a sight of them would highly oblige me. Whei 

you qriartcr yonr arms io the mullet, aay : Or, a Feaa, Verl 

by the name of Chatterton. I trace your family from Fitz- 

Stephen, son of Stephen, Earl of Ammerle, in 1095, eon i ' 

Od, £arl of Blays, and Lord of Holderness. 

" I am, yonr very bumble servant. 



In Euch and similar ways did our young poet 
evince that he had a pleasant humour. 

There is an anecdote preserved of him, which I 
have never seen recorded, the circumstance of which 
occurred ahout this period. Spending one evening 
with a part; of intimate companions, among other 
Bubjecis, [he conversation turned upon suicide ; and 
some taking one side of the argument, and some 
another — whether indeed it was of bravery or cow. 
ardice. the act of self-destruction. Chatterton sud- 
denly plucked from his breast a small pocket-pistol, 
and. holding it to his forehead, with resolute accent 
I exclaimed, " Now — if one bad but the courage to pull 
I the trigger I" It was then, for the first time. dis. 
covered that he was in the constant habit of carrying 
this loaded weapon about his person. 



> ' 
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Whether in the way of menace, or thai he 
tually contemplated such a deed, may be 
but, shortly after this incident took place, Lambert 
found a letter upon (he desk of his apprentice, ad- 
dressed to a Mr. Clayfleld, "a worthy, generous 
Id this letter Chatterton dwelt upon his "distresses," 
and avowed his resolution to put an end to his exis- 
tence immediately. " On Mr. Clayfleld's receiring 
that letter, he (Chatterton) should be 
Lambert became alarmed ; with sli haste despatched 
the epistle to Mr, Barrett, who forthwith summoned 
the writer to his closet, talked to him earnestly and 
seriously! "blamed the bad company and principles 
he had adopted," urging in the most forcible 
" the horrible crime of self-murder, however glossed 
over by present libertines," His arguments 
part successful ; Chatterton betrayed some compunc- 
tion — shed tears; "at the same time he acknow- 
ledged he wanted for nothing, and denied any dis- 
tress upon that account." The next day he sent bis 
adviser the following letter : — 



"To Mr. Bm-rell. 



field conld come by his Id 
a letter, bnt did not. In 
posed rashness, I aball ot 



teraative I tMt It diatracti m 



'e that I keep do worse com): 
ed to the mercenary retailer 
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lifiiF." 



cannot be here. What it will cost me 

I am, Yonr miicb obliged, UDbappy, 
" Humble eecvant, 

"T. C. 



His piide, his ' damn'd pride,' as he calls it t 
"tiioug!i one may doubt," saya the Eclectic Re- 
viewer, "whether tlie curse was pronounced in vir- 
tue's name." Perhaps not, — probably not i but a feel- 
ing of virtue, or we are much mistaken, dictated this 
letter. 

'o glance at another subject. He had now 
(March 1769) written '■ Kew Gardens,"' his longest 
BBtirical perforniunce. It consisted originall; of ISUO 
lines, of which 200 are unfortunately lost. As printed 
n this edition it contains 1094 lines. This poem he 
forwarded " in different parcels" to a Mr. Edmunds, 
of Shoe-lane, prhilerof "a patriotic newspaper.'' To 
the first packet, containing "about 300 Lnes,'' was 
added the fallowing postEcript. " Mr. Edmunds will 
send the author. Thomas Chatterton, twenty of the 
Journals in wbich the above poem (which I shall 
continue) shall appear, by the machine, if he thinks 
proper to put it in : the money shall be paid to his 

"The poem," remarks Dr. Gregory, "is a satire 
on the Princess Dowager of Wales, Lord Bute, and 
their friends in London and Bristol i hut particularly 
on those in Bristol, who had distinguished themselves 
in favour of the mhiistry. His signature 
casioii was Dbcihiti ; but whether the poem was ever 
printed or not, I have not been able t< 
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Mr. Edmunds* Journal it was not printed ; but, after 
the posthumous publication of Chatterton's Miscel- 
lanies, and the Supplement to that work, there ap- 
peared, in the form of a ** Supplement to the Supple- 
ment," a little pamphlet of eight pages, containing the 
first 376 lines of *' Kew Gardens,*' which it is reason- 
able to conclude were furnished from the 'first packet* 
sent to Mr. Edmunds. Dr. Gregory asserts that the 
whole of the poem was ** transmitted in different par- 
cels" to the same party. It is not very likely, however, 
or the remainder would have appeared in the same 
publication, especially as the printed fragment breaks 
suddenly off", leaving the sense notoriously deficient. 
The existence of this pamphlet was unknown to 
Southey in 1803. About sixty of the concluding 
lines of the poem were published in his edition of 
Chatterton ; and to these was annexed, as a note, 
** Every effort has been made to obtain the remainder 
of the poem, but without success." I am aware of 
only one copy of the fragment, which is in the library 
of the British Museum.* 



• Dix published tho " Kew Gardens" in his ' Life of Chatterton,' in 
1837. He says, " I have been fortunate enough to procure a copy of 
the whole poem ; and it is here for the first time printed entire." He 
did not, however, procure the whole poem; for the hiatus of 200 lines, 
above referred to, occurs in his publication. The real state of the case 
is, that out of the 1094 lines of " Kew Gardens," printed by Dix, only 
120 appeared for the ' first time.' From line 496 to the end, it is little 
more than a transcript of "The Whore of Babylon ;" indeed 550 lines 
are literally the same : add to these the 376 lines published many 
years before, with the fragment in Southey's edition, and we find that 
974 lines of the poem had been before the public for upwards of thirty 
years. I may here remark that, not being myself aware of Mr. Ed- 
munds' pamphlet till after the sheets of " Kew Gardens " had gone to 
press, I inadvertently ascribed to Dix two or three short notes, which 
occur in the course of the poem. Dix, in reality, has nothing to do 
with them ; they are by Chatterton. — Ed. 
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Ready-made salire Chatterton always had at haod, 
without the labour of proiiiiping fresh inateriai. He had 
but to transcribe three hundred couplets from " Kew 
Gardens," with here and there a slight alteration ot 
tranapositioii, and the " Whore of Babylon'" was 
completed, the old metal being fused in a fresh die. 
Several instances of this mode of manufacture occur 
in his "Acknowledged Poems," (the Rowley Crea- 
tion was too sacred lo be thus tampered with) ; but, 
except in the above-mentioned instance) and in that 
of " The Exhibition," where fifty consecutive lines 
are taken likewise from " Kew Gardens," the number 
of couplets thus borrowed from one composition and 
transferred to a second, seldom exceeds nine or ten. 
Undoubtedly this poetical laboratory, and chemical 
transfusion and transformation, were easy of construc- 
tion, and no wise difficult in the process. Slain pede 
in uno ; one might write a bookseller's shop full bo. 

VIII. 
Literary career in London. 
Liltle now remains to be said of Challerton, and 
that little consists of no stirring adventures, and of no 
incidents that can satisfy curiosity or afford amuse- 
ment to any but those who love a simple story, and 
sufKcientty admire the poet to trace the history of the 
man. There are no documents to which we can refer 
for facts ; there are no biographical notices which we 
can consult for a record of Chatterton'e town life. 
All that is to be told must be gatnered from his own 



I 
I 

I 
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letters, and woven, as best it can, into the form of a 
narrative. 

In our last chapter we intimated the Poet*s reso- 
lution to try his fortune in London. To enable him 
to defray the expences of the journey, his friends and 
acquaintance contributed a guinea a-piece.* It may 
seem a strange inconsistency that he, nineteen-twenti- 
eths of whose composition was pride, should thus be 
a dependant on the bounty of others : but no man 
who has any acquaintance with the workings of the 
human heart will wonder at this. This nature of 
ours is full of contradictions ; and pride and mean- 
ness, and generosity and injustice, are not seldom 
found in close alliance. Perhaps, too, in his dreams of 
future greatness, and his anticipated discoveries of 
El Dorados, he expected to repay, and doubly repay, 
the debt which, after all. Circumstance, that unspiri- 
tual god, had obliged him to contract. 

Full of hope, and thirsting to attain the golden goal 
— not only of fame, but of wealth and station — Chat- 
terton entered on his London career. The clouds 
which had covered the sky in the morning of life 
seemed fast floating away ; his moral atmosphere 
grew clearer. The sun came out in all its strength. 
A soft ideal light lent enchantment to the world of 
thought in which he moved ; he went on his path 
hoping and singing, and trusting soon to reach the 
bright and shining gate which his imagination had 
erected at the end of that path : yet if we consider 

• Mr. Barrett. 
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his actual circumstaDCes, there was but little ground 
for hope. Wlio and what were his allies? " Patrons, 
boolisellers, printers, publishers of Free AoWers' Ma- 
gazinei, and proprietors of Toirms and Counties ," 
to these men the young poel sold himself^say rather, 
sold, Esau-lite, his birlhright — the vision and the 
faculty divine — for a mess of pottage. How could 
any good come out of such a Galilee as this? What 
could be looked fur but that the creator should sink 
into the scribbler, the poet into the buffoon — a 
spirit, free, uncompromising, integral, into a character 
compromified, factional, and slavish ? 

We must not, however, be too severe on the 
young poet. If he threw away his genius, was there 
not a reason ? Perhaps none grieved more than ]um- 
self over the new character which he was obliged to 
assume. But if man doth not live by bread slone, it 
is equally true that he cannot live without it ; and 
the soul which should feed only on angels' food must 
bow itself down to the flesh-pots of Egypt, in order 
that its frail co-mate, the body, may have " bread and 
meat in the. morning, and bread and meal in the 
evening." 

Cbatterton's first letter to his mother, which bears 
date April 26, shews that he was full of heart and 
hope. He reached London at five o'clock in the 
evening; called immt^diately on his friends Mr. Ed- 
munds, Mr. Fell, Mr. Hamilton, and Mr. Dodsley, 

I met with great encouragement from Ibem. In a 
short time we find him settled, apparently much to his 

n satisfaction, at Mr. Walmsley's. Mr. Walmsley 
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was a plaisterer of Shoreditch, to whom Chatterton 
had been recommended by a relative, Mrs, Ballance, 
who resided in the same house. The poet looks for- 
ward more sanguinely than ever to the future. He 
had made an arrangement with the conductors of one 
periodical, by which he hoped to realize the sum of 
five guineas a month. He projected a History of 
England, and other pieces, which would more than 
double that amount. For money to supply his hourly 
needs he trusted to occasional essays for the daily 
papers. He had been introduced to Mr. Wilkes, and 
on the strength of his acquaintance with that gentle- 
man he no longer confined his hopes of success to 
himself, but ventured to extend them to others. By 
his interest he would ensure Mrs. Ballance the Trinity 
House, He had grown familiar at the Chapter Coffee 
House, and knew all the geniuses there. A charac- 
ter was now unnecessary ; an author carried his cha- 
racter in his pen. 

Such were the prospects — such the dreams of the 
Boy- Bard. Let us now trace the literary career which 
he had prescribed himself, and see what was its nature 
and what its results. 

He seems to have made his debut in the Fr^eehold- 
ers* Magazine^ as may be inferred from a letter which 
he addressed to his friend, Mr. Cary, about this time, 
in which he requested him to tell all his acquaintance for 
the future to read this periodical, and to forward him 
any contributions which he might have for publication. 
In the following week he contracted, in the pit of 
Drury-Lane theatre, an acquaintance with a young 
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gentleman in Cheapstde, who was a partner in a music- 
shop. When he discovered tliat Chatterton could 
write, he desired him to compose a few Eongs for hiui. 
These were shewn to a Doctor of Music, and he was 
invited to treat with the Doctor on the footing of a 
composer, for Ranelagh and the Gardens. He now 
grew affluent — comparativelj at least, for all things 
in this world go by comparison. He employed' his 
money in dressing fashionably — but only as a means 
to aa end — an introduction into good society. He 
informs us thai he had engaged to live with the brother 
of a Scotch Lord, who was speculating in the book- 
selling branches. As a compensation he was lo have 
lioard and lodging gratis. Chatterton considered this 
a great step in his royal-road to fame and wealth. In 
the first flush of joy and hope he promised his sl&ler 
a handsome provision ; every month was to end to 
her advantage — she was " to wallc in silk attire, and 
siller hae in store." His molher was not forgotten j 
for her too there were presents, — London gauds and 
Parisian vanities, and intimations of more substantial 
assistance. And why should we omit to mention the 
tobacco for hia grandmother — British herb too — and 
the trifles for Thorne? Simplest articles of household 
use, but not without a meaning to the thouglitful 
heart ; for surely they shadow forth, darkly and im- 
perfectly though il be, the character of this Boy-King 
of Song. Tameless, and swift, and proud — contem- 
ning the world, and scorning the herd of mankind — 
he had yet a heart full of liome-aifections. and an 
intellect that could descend to thin;;s of mean and 
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trifling nature when they had reference to a mother, 
a sister, or a friend. Let us do justice to Chatter- 
ton ; and if we are to make the most of his vices, let 
us not forget to make the most of his virtues. 

Chatterton next projected a voluminous History 
of London, which was to appear in numbers. He 
anticipated great success, and no small profit ; and, in 
his letter to his sister, exults in the idea that this de- 
sign would not involve him in those expences which 
his other literary labours obliged him to incur, as he 
should not be compelled to go to the coffee-house : 
and thus, he adds, ** I shall be able to serve you the 
more by it" It is needless to add that this scheme 
was abandoned ; the beautiful sentiment which it was 
the means of suggesting can never die. 

Chatterton was unusually elated. He had for- 
warded an essay to Beckford, the Lord Mayor. It 
was received favourably. This encouraged the author 
to wait on the patriot^ to procure his approbation to 
address a second letter to him on the subject of the 
remonstrance and its reception. His lordship received 
him politely, and warmly invited him to call again. 
The rest was a secret. He evidently magnifies the 
advantages which he thought awaited him ; he sees 
through a false medium, and the distant prospects 
look fairer and more dilated in the discoloured atmo- 
sphere of thought, just as the walls and towers of a 
city rise larger and brighter in the purple mist of a 
summer*s morning. The last clause which 1 have 
quoted evinces that, like Byron, Chatterton loved a 
little mystification. 
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trumps, or at least having the honours in his own 
hand. No wonder that the gin-and- water of notoriety 
and vulgar applause intoxicated the young aspirant, 
and led hira to shuffle, when he should have played 
his game boldly and candidly. There was more of 
levity than licentiousness in this conduct ; more 
of the desire — silly and low enough for hira who 
could create as well as scribble — to shew with what 
facility the child of seventeen could prove a point one 
day and refute it the next ; more of the acuteness of 
the special pleader than the apostacy of the statesman ; 
and, to finish the climax, more of scorn for his em- 
ployers, and for mankind generally, we fear, than 
anxiety for either the good or the bad cause. By 
what figure of rhetoric such a transaction as this could 
be styled political tergiversation, we confess ourselves 
at a loss to discover^ unless, as Southey intimates, 
it be by the same figure which associates the ideas 
of ** Chalmers and infallibility." 

Chatterton thought but little of the merits of the 
popular leaders at that time, although his inclination 
would necessarily have led him to espouse what has 
been called the cause of the people, had he ever ven- 
tured in real earnest to contend in the arena of 
politics. This is evident from many passages in his 
letters, but from none so strongly as this. 

"Essays," he writes to his sister, ** fetch no .more 
than what the copy is sold for ; as the patriots them- 
selves are searching for a place, they have no gratu- 
ities to spare. On the other hand," he continues, 
"unpopular essays will not even be accepted, and you 
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o Imve them printed : but then you seldom 
lose by it. Courtiers are so sensible of Iheir deflci- 
ency in merit, that they generally reward all who 
know how to daub Ihem with an appearance of it." 

Strong evidence this, if any were wanted, tiiat 
penury, not policy, was Chatierion'sprincipleol' action, 
and ttiaC his contempt was equally directed against both 
parties. To reflect on the poverty, pain of heart, 
distress, and solitude ofthe marvellous boyi to seethe 
creative genius descend from his throne of melodious 
thought, to mingle with the creeping thinga that 
o the great Noab's-ark of Mammon, gives one 
w than his poHHcalCeryiveraution, as one 
of his biographers has chosen to style this juvenile 
display of intellectual sleight-of-hand. 

We shall make Ijut few remarks on these cele- 
brated letters. Olatterlon's model appears to have 
been Junius, and he has cleverly imitated the inimit- 
able. The structure of the sentence is not dissimi- 
lar, and there is no deficiency of trope and antithesis ; 
but the delicate irony and the caustic sarcasm of tlial 
fearless writer, and the polished diction, and the e 
qiiisite unfolding of the expression, are sought invai 
Instead of theae, we have what Shelley would call a 
mixture of wormwood and verdigrease ; well turned 
periods, full of sound and fury, but signifying nothing, 
aud (^ sort of Bombastes t'urioso taking to task, infi- 
nitely amusing when we reflect on the age and 
circumstances of the writer. Still the political letters 
are remarkable productions, and really wonderful for 
I a boy. They are remarkable i'or their energy, for 
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their spirit, and for the readiness which they evince 
their author to have possessed, in assuming and sus- 
taining the style of thought and language of an old and 
practised composer. Chatterton put on the lion's skin, 
and if we may be allowed so colloquial an expression, 
made an ass of himself : had he thought fit, he might 
have raised his human voice — ^for like Homer's heroes 
he was an articulate-speaking man — and have put the 
lion himself to flight. 

It may be as well to indicate the two letters which 
called down on poor Chatterton the indignation of 
this virtuous biographer. They were written after 
the death of Beckford : one of them was addressed 
to Lord North, signed Moderator^ complimenting 
Administration, for rejecting the City remonstrance; 
the other, which bore the same date, and was signed 
Pros us, was addressed to the Lord Mayor, probably 
in consequence of the permission which Chatterton 
obtained from him, and contained a virulent invective 
against the government, for the identical measure 
which had been reprobated ' by '(the former. Both 
bear date May 26th, 1770. The one commenced, 
** My Lord, it gives me painful pleasure ;" and the 
other, •* When the endeavours of a spirited people to 
free themselves from insupportable slavery," 

There is a hectic gaiety about Chatterton's letters 
to his mother and sister, a boastful proclamation and 
unnatural iteration of his importance, and of the mag- 
nificent prospects which awaited him, as though it 
were only by the continued reassertion that he himself 
could believe in the wealth and fame which he anti- 
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cipated. Thus in one place he speaks of " an author 
who would hove inlToductd him as a companion to the 
young Duke qf Northumberland, ia his intended general 
louri" in another of his future recognition by "a 
ruling power in the Court party;" and in a third, in a 
burst of enthusiastic vanity, he tells us, " My com- 
pany is courted everywhere— I must be among the 
great! slate matters suit mehetter than commercial." 
Poor Chatterion I well sung the poet of Ciiristabel, 
Life is thorny and youth is vain ; and the thornineas 
of the one fostered, if it did not engender, the vanity 
of the other, in the instance which we are considering. 
The history of ChatCerlon's literary career in Lon- 
don must not be recorded without some annotations 
on the remainder of his prose compositions. These 
are readily enumerated — Adventurea'of ajStar, Maria 
Friendless, The Unfortunate Fathers, Tony Selwood, 
The False Step, The Hunter of Oddities,* Cutholf, a 
Sason poem) and a few other slight pieces. They 
appeared in the Gospel Magazine, Town and Country, 
Court and City, London, and the Political Register. 
Some of them are of considerable merit, though 
utterly unworthy of the minstrel who sang "how 
dauntless M\\& frayed the Dacyan foes." They are 
light essays, modelled on those of Steele, Addison, and 
other writers of the eighteenth century, but scarcely 
deserving of a second perusal. Their characteristics 
are, accuracy of observation, a tolerable acquaintance 
with the more prominent features of a town life, 
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humorous expression, and a facile adaptation of the 
peculiarities which are required for this species of 
composition. Indeed^ they are chiefly valuable for 
the light which they throw on the intellectual organi- 
zation of Chatterton; evincing the readiness with 
which he could attain any knowledge whose acquisition 
he coveted ; the perfect management which he pos- 
sessed of his pei\, his mastery of any style of thought or 
expression, and the diversatility and prodigal luxuri- 
ance of his permaturely ripened genius. Chatterton's 
favourite maxim was> that man is equal to anything, 
and that there was nothing which could not be 
achieved by diligence. Unlike others, he was not 
satisfied with the bare enunciation of the proposition ; 
every action of his life and every exercise of his 
mind was employed in its demonstration. His know- 
ledge of antiquities was wonderful, but it was a study 
which he pursued con amove. The letter of Tony 
Selwood derives its principal charm from this circum- 
stance. It is quite unnecessary to comment on each 
of these productions : the tales apparently do not aim 
at originality — indeed one of them, the story of Maria 
Friendless, is an old acquaintance in a new dress ; it 
is a "masqued resurrection'' of Misella in the Ram- 
bler. 

Chatterton seems to have been fond of the poetical 
memoranda which Macpherson was pleased to christen 
the Poems of Ossian j probably more from their pre- 
tensions to ancientry, than any real admiration of those 
turgid heroics. At Bristol he favoured the world with 
a host of imitations. He had observed, as Words- 



orth remarks, liow few critics were nble to distinguish 
bctvreen a real ancient medal, and a counterfeit of 
modem manufacture ; and he set himself to the work 
of filling a magazine with Saxon poema, counterparts 
of those of Ossian, as like his as one of his mist; 

rs b (o another. The last of his efforts in this line 

s Cutholf I it seems to he no way dissimilar from 
those which he published at Bristol ; and, if not stolen 
the smilhie of the "impudent Highlander," it 
bears every appearance of being forged on his anvil, 

Among the poetical productions which he pub- 
lished in London, are the African Eclogues, charac- 
terised b; himself in a letter to afriend," as the only 
two pieces of mine I hare the vanity to call poetry." 
The versification is strong, melodious, and original. 
The loves of Narra and Mored are powerfully recited. 
There is a picturesque liveliness in this pastoral which 
is exceedingly alluring. It has many felicitous ex- 
pressions, and perhaps may be natural in Africa, but 
it certainly is not so in England. The same criticism 
nia.y be applied to The Death of Nicou. 

We shall only mention one more metrical produc- 
tion of Chatterton's — The Revenge, a Burletla. He 
is said to have received five guineas for it, from the 
proprietor of Mary-le-bone Gardens, where it was 
performed after his death. It is light, airy, amusing, 
imic, — but like most of his acknowledged poems, 
confers but little honour on the author: it is useful 
as a further illustration of the varied powers of 
the Bristol Boy ; but we sigh to think that the royal 
child of song should abdicate the throne of his wide 
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dominion^ to become the poor usurper of a petty 
province. 

IX. 

Chatterton changes his residence — His poverty and 
despair — African scheme — His death. 

Hitherto Chatterton had resided in the house of 
Mr. Walmsley. Devoted to literary pursuits, and 
dreaming of future glory never to be realized, he 
led at once the life of a poet and philosopher. Not- 
withstanding the strong and ungovernable passions of 
this child of impulse, and despite the fascinations of 
the gay and glittering metropolis, and his want of any 
settled principle of conduct, or any rule of life more 
trustworthy than his own self-organized code of the 
laws of honour, he lived purely and virtuously, and 
kept up his fair fame both as man and poet. We have 
the testimony of Mrs. Ballance, that during a resi- 
dence of nine weeks under the same roof with 
herself, he invariably conformed to the hours which 
regulated the movements of the family, and that only 
on one occasion was ** he absent a whole night, when 
she knew that he slept at the house of a relative." 
This seems a sufficient refutation of the charges of li- 
bertine and dissipated habits, which the calumniators of 
Chatterton have advanced against him : and if he had 
not been the unquestionable genius that he was, the 
brotherhood of poets would yet owe him a debt of gra- 
titude, for having exhibited to the world a bright and 
beautiful example of the ideal Creator; knowing no 
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e which genius did not hallow, and possessed of a 
heart which kept pure the- holy forms of young imagi- 
* His temperance should be imila.ted hy all, and 
bis ahstinence might he emulated, hut haidly surpassed 
by the anchorite. The morsel of bread, the penny tart 
and draught of spring water, the wine-cup untasted, 
and the strong drink avoided, will surely exonerate 
Chatterton from the imputation of being a voluptunry, 
even if he escape not the taint of dissolute tongues, 
and jealousy and hate. His atfectlon, his brotherly and 
filial love, the undeviating kindness and attentive soli- 
citude, which he exhibited towards the members of his 
own family, and substantial assistance which he ren- 
dered his mother and his sister, when in actual want 
himself, demonstrate the natural excellency and amia- 
bility of his heart, and afford a convincing proof that 
poetry and piely are in closer conjunction than many 
suppose. 

Chatterton had now lived nine weeks at Shoreditch. 
The month of July had commenced, the summer was 
far advanced — but the golden visions of the young en- 
thusiast were still the baseless fabric of a dream. His 
, Geckford, was dead, and witli him his political 
hopes seem to liave expired : his finances were con- 
tracted ; the liberality of the booksellers had proved a 
delusion ; hope no longer encouraged him to look to 
the future, and faith in the saviour had no eKtstence in 
the heart of the inspired lyrist. The boy of seventeen 
had learnt to doubt, and he had not lived long enough 
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in the school of Epicurus to learn the vanity of the 
no-faith which he had adopted. A few years more of 
doubt and darkness, and his vigorous intellect would 
have enabled him to explore his way through the sub- 
terranean gloom of scepticism, and to reach the upper 
world where the true light shineth. Alas ! those few 
years never came. 

Early in July^ Chatterton changed his residence. 
From Shoreditch he removed to No. 4, Brook-street, 
Holborn.* Mrs. Angel was now his landlady. Her 
occupation was that of a sacy or dress-maker ; and 
whatever be its own appropriate degree of estimation, 
it derives an adventitious honour from its association 
with the latest memories of the gifted Boy of Bristol. 
The cause of his removal is unknown — some impute it 
to necessity, and some to the pride that would conceal 
from the inquisition of friends the fall of the golden 
image which he had set up. Most probably the latter 
motive was the real one. 

It may not be uninteresting to state in this place the 
remuneration which the poet received for the slavery 
in which he was held by the booksellers who favoured 
him with their magnificent patronage. We give the 
following extract from Chatterton's pocket-book. It 

* Since this paragraph was written, we hare learnt that the occupa- 
tion of Mrs. Angel was that of a dressmaker. At that period ladies 
wore a dress called a sack, and the makers were called sack-m^ers. 
Mrs. Angel resided at Nu. 4, Brook -street, Holbom. In 1789, Mr. Old- 
bam purchased this house, together with the adjoining houses on either 
side of it, and converted them into a stove and grate manufactory. 
The premises exist at the present time as left by Mr. Oldham, and are 
now occupied by an upholsterer and cabinet-maker; they extend 
from Holbom to No. 6, Brook -street. It is hardly necessary to inform 
our readers, that it is no longer possible to recognise the house in which 
Chatterton closed his life of sorrow, in despair and madness.— £d. 
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sufficiently demonstrateB the futility of his literary 
projects. £. s. d. 
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In BDOther part of this little book, shortly before he 
fouad himself confionted by atarvatiun and death, hi 
has inserted a meinurandum intimating that the sutr 
of eleven pounds was due to him from the Londor 
publishers. It was a cruel fate to be compelled to 
1 literary drudge with iive-and- twenty shillings a 
month for wages; an<t more cruel etiil to be doomed 
:o Buffer all the paius of hunger, because those wages 

But the dream was notquite completed yet. There 
«Bs still one hope left — a straw on the waters for the 
drowning man to grasp. In his misery and poverty he 
applied to his friend Mr. Barrett, to procure him a 
situation as surgeon's mate to the coast of Africa. 
This was a. downfall indeed for the aspirant after 
wealth and distinction : the enthusiasm and the gli 
and the exultatiun of his bright and shining youth 

e gone; the ludder on which he bad hoped to ha 
climbed to the heaven of greatness was withdraw 
and the sleeper awoke to find that his only pillow n 

;oae, and that he must exchange his communings 
with angels for intercourse with cold and heartless men. 
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The application was made in vain. Mr. Barrett 
refused him the recommendatory letter which was 
required ; and as Chatterton was manifestly incom- 
petent to discharge the duties of the appointment 
which he had hoped to procure through his interest, 
Mr. Barrett's refusal was perfectly justifiable, — in fact, 
great blame would have attached to him if he had 
acted otherwise. It was at this period that the African 
Eclogues were written. Chatterton could still solace 
himself with the divine employment of the muse, and 
the inspiration which a transient gleam of hope lent 
him, enabled him to sing, but in no very truthful or 
natural strains, 

'* Of Tiber's banks where scarlet jasmines bloom, 
And purple aloes shed a rich perfume : 
Where, when the sun is melting in his heat, 
The reeking tigers find a cool retreat ; 
Bask in the sedges, lose the sultry beam. 
And wanton with their shadows in the stream." 

Chatterton 's last hope had failed. He was friendless, 
lone, and unassisted. He had fallen on evil days, and 
could now only look forward to the time, fast approach- 
ing, in which he should be a wanderer and an outcast. 
What wonder then if in his dark and deep distress, 
"self-contempt drowned youth's starlight smiles in 
tears,*' and the victim proudly and angrily refused to 
be fed — to be kept alive — by the bread of charity. 
Once only the pride of the heart was subdued by the 
frailty of the flesh, and he partook of the proffered 
bounty. It is Warton who records that an oyster 
feast prevailed on him to forego his dignity for a while, 
and to accept the hospitality of Mr. Cross, an apothe- 
cary, of Brook street. This was Chatterton's last 
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, a single line to satisfy the curious and to console 
affiicted. or lo demonstrate that Chatterton had 

d sane or insane — CItrislkn or unbeliever. The 
body la; lifeless and collapsed; the eaitli was ready to 

mingled with its kindred earth, and the spirit had 
returned to God who gave it. 
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The Buriai^ Inquest — Pertonal appearance of Chat- 

tertoa — Charactn, and concludiaij remark*. 

Thus died Thomas Chatterton, aged seventeen 
years and nine months; ttie victim of despair and want 
acting on a stormy and testuous spirit, and engender- 
ing B state of mind closely allied to insanity, if indeed 
it were not madness itself. " ChaiCercon," said Lord 
Byron, "/think was mad." In charity, if not from 
conviction, let the reader think so too. He died — 
a coroner's inquest was beld.t a verdict of insanity was 
returned, and tile poet was buried amung paupen in 

oe Laae; and this without a single question being 
asked, or any inquiry being instituted by his friends 
or patrons. Indeed, so long was it before his ac- 
quaintance heard of these circumstances, that it was 
with the greatest difficulty that bis identity could be 
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established, or his history traced with any degree of 
probability. 

To be a warning and a lesson to those who like 
Chatterton are disposed to abandon the course which 
God has assigned them, and to teach the despairing 
and the men of little faith, that '* our Father which is in 
heaven" knows far better than they what dispensation 
is best for them ; and to prove that in due time we 
shall reap if we faint not, but with meekness and 
patience wait for the bright revealiugs of providence ; 
it is related that Dr. Fry, the head of St. John's 
College, Oxford, very shortly after the unhappy end 
of the young poet, proceeded to Bristol to investigate 
the particulars of the History of the Rowley Poems, 
and to befriend and assist their creator, if he found 
him deserving ! Poor Chatterton ! had he learnt to 
confide in the wisdom and the love of God, his grief 
would have endured for a night, and joy would have 
come with the morning ; the marvellous Boy would 
have been the perfect man, and instead of a. record 
of sorrow and a death of madness, we should have 
to commemorate the history of a happy poet and a 
Christian philosopher. 

We must not conclude our memoir without a brief 
description of the external appearance of Chatterton, 
and a few remarks on his character as man and poet. 
The first part of our duty will be easily and quickly 
dispatched. 

There was a stateliness and a manly bearing in 
Chatterton, beyond what might have been expected 
from his years. ** He had a proud air," says one who 
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knew him well,* and according to the general evidence 
he was as remirkable for the prematurity of his person 
as he was for that of his intellert and imagination- 
manner were exceedingly prepossessing; 
were grey, but piercingly brilliant ; and when 
he was animated in conversation or excited by any 
passing event, the lire flashed and rolled in the lower 
part of the orbs in a wonderful and almost fearful 
way. Mr. Catcott characterized Chatterlon's eye 
"as a kind of hawk's eye, and thought one could see 
his soul through it." As with Byron, one eye was 
remarkable than the other, and its lightning. like 
flashes had something about them supernaturally 

It is difficult to form a just appreciation of the 
character of ChatCerton. We are all in s 
the creatures of circumstance ; and the 
snbjected to external influences, the moi 
weakened, and the less able are we to di 
the hostile array of our passions, and to re.tist the 
temptations which are presented on all sides by a 
deceitful and untried world. The moral nature of 
Chatterton was essentially manly,— there is nothing 
in it which even approximates to llie puerile or the 
feminine 1 his faults are ail the growth of a strong 
and vigorous heart, and of a searching and masculine 
intellect. His indomitable pride, his premature but 
natural adoption of the habits and expressions of men, 
his love of reasoning, his earm 
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eloquence, all demonstrate the essential manliness of 
his character. Chatterton, when he complains, never 
pules ; his lamentations have often a deep pathos, but 
are quite free from that affected sentimental misery 
which disgrace the pages of our modern writers. There 
was a strength and energy and Roman virtus in bis 
spirit, which sustained him in his most fearful struggles 
and in the most depressing circumstances. He looked 
no more than fact constrained him to the dark side of 
things ; he ever hoped for the best, and anticipated 
the fairest prospects, even when a burden rested on 
him which would have crushed to the earth a less 
Titanic heart. This too was effected by the sheer 
force of his proud and unconquerable will, for Chat- 
terton was naturally the subject of morbid feelings 
and gloomy apprehensions; and if the heroism of his 
nature had not been wonderfully predominant, would 
have doubtless fallen a victim to the destroying opera- 
tions of the weaker and inferior mental organism. In- 
stead of madness, idiocy would probably have been the 
fate of the creator of Rowley. 

The hardships and the disappointments which Chat- 
terton experienced, although they had necessarily a 
tendency to indurate the heart and to stifle the softer 
and finer feelings of our nature, never extinguished or 
even impaired that high sense of filial affection and 
brotherly love, which throughout was so conspicuous 
in his conduct. The charities of home had a perma- 
nent dwelling-place in the spirit of the young poet ; 
and we have seen him, even in the distress and agony 
of his London career, speaking comfort and hope to 
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his friends at Bristol, and renieinberiDg Iheir wants 
and administering to their necesaities. For his lovo 
of truth he was eminent even from his boyish years ; 
for surely the creation of Rowley and Ischam, and the 
Action of the discovered parchments, cannot he con- 
sidered in any other light than a literary invention, in 
fact a part and parcel of thegloriou!< imaginings which 
this royal child of song has left us. For his temperance, 
and the mastery which he had over his passions, he is 

surpassed by none ; he was remarkable for his en- 
durance, although not for his patience; if he was 
irritable and scornful, it is hardly to he wondered at, 
" for he moved about in worlds not realized," and felt 
acutely bow this outward universe, with its false shows 
and cruel mockeries, gave the lie to that inward para- 
dise of love and justice end harmony, which was 
Bhadowed forth in tlie heart of the poet, as the Gelds 

md trees and flowers in [lie clear and quiet waters. 
Chatterton was unfortunate in the education which 

le received. Boys of bis order of mind and dispo- 

lition of heart require a teaching very different from 
that which is found to answer sufficiently well with the 
majority of children. Those who neither think nor 
feel, may be taught without any endeavour on the 
part of the instructor to discover and aid in the 
development of their mental faculties or the affec- 
tions of their hearts ; but for those who are conscious 
a higher destiny, who come trailing clouds of glory 
fresh from God's hand, who cherish dim recollections 
of their Father's palace,* and are haunted with obsli- 
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nate questioning!) as to the significance of Iliis many- 
coloured thing calied life i who olwerve that wonderful 
processes are going on in tliat inward man of theirs, 
and feel thst Ibey are greater than they know,_for 
such children there mnst be instituted an investigation 
into the capacities of tlieir hearts and minds, their 
faculties muat be developed harmoniously with the 
laws which nature has written on their minds, and 
their sensibilities must be trained, and their good 
qualities cultivated, and their evil passions checked in 
their growth, by a wise and loving superintendence. 
Such superintendence Chatterton never had. The 
ideal of such teaching is perhaps not to be found— bat 
at least an approximation may be made to it ; and in 
proportion as any man has approaclied towards this 
absolute standard is he a teacher, but in no other 
sense and in no other proportion has he the slightest 
pretensions to the sacred title. 

terton, like most other poets, was obliged to have 
recourse to self.teaching. Without a guide, with no 
illumination but that of his own intellect, which blinded 
him with excess of tight, he wandered widely from 
the narrow path which leads to perfection. He was 
true, to a certain extent, to the principles of his own 

Satanic whisper, and he too often obeyed the sugges- 
the belief that he was following the oracular intima- 
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a of the good conscience. Had Chatterton lived 
longer, he would doubtless have come to a full know, 
ledge of the truth. Let any man be true lo himself 
and his God-given nature; lei " him love the truth and 
pursue it," through darkness and distress and solitude 
and despair; and the great Father, i 
love, will never abandon a sincere and single-hearted, 
although erring, child. If the poet had contiaued his 
self-education, he would have learnt i 
others, mistriut of himself, contempt for nothing that 
is, charity for ail, humility and the fear of God ; till at 
length, instead of being naked and miserable and poor, 
he would have been found clothed and in his right 
mind, and sitting at the feet of JesuB. 

Such were the virtues, and such the faults and 
failings, of Thomas Chalterton. We have charac- 



terized the 

It will 
a critical 
we have said 



—we must now sit in judgment c 



t be possible to enter very largely upon 
in of his creative powers ; and indeed 
io much of Chatterton as a satirist, and 
y remarks on his acknowledged poems, 
;hat our wisest course will be to confine ourselves to 
I philosophical summing-up of his abilities as the 
ireator of the Rowley Poems. 

Between his fourteenth and his sixteenth year, 
Chatterton conceived and executed this wonderful 
magination, As might have been expected, the traces 
of extreme youth, of inexperience, of ignorance of the 
human heart, or at least of the more secret workings 
of it, are discoverable in many of his poems. Fre- 
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quently there is much harshness, his diction is oc- 
casionally obscure, and a verse deficient in idea 
receives its legitimate number of feet, by the intro- 
duction of redundant epithets signifying nothing. In 
general, however, the language is vigorous and well 
chosen, and the versification melodious. Indeed, 
Chatterton has the rare merit of having studied the 
principles of harmony, in an age when music in 
poetry was universally allowed to consist of a repetition 
of similarly modulated sounds, and when the concen- 
tration of different tones into one sustained and solid 
harmony was either neglected or unknown. 

The exquisite pathos of the muse of Chatterton 
miist be evident even to the most careless reader. In 
the pathetic we recognize the exercise of the highest 
and most perfect of his intellectual endowments. 
There is an Euripidsean tenderness in his poetry at 
times, which is capable of giving intense delight to 
the admirer of the Athenian dramatist ; it emanates 
from a heart full of the softest and purest emotions, 
and vibrates beneath the touch of sorrow as the lyre 
under the fingering of some skilful master. When 
he speaks of a flower or a star or a bird, it is with an 
affectionate regard, and with a full recognition of its 
right to be included in the synthesis of humanity. 
Although he penetrates not into the inner mysteries 
of our nature, yet he never pourtrays it in false 
colours. His men are brave, generous, and heroic, and 
true to the impulses of the heart in a]barbarous age ; 
and his women gentle, loving, and faithful, and not 
less wise than women should be. There is usually 
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iboold talhcr taij a toAacH akin to wdMMholf. ei 
where there k no imiiiediato ewe, as tf thediadc 
iog clood of the coming sioaa were overcaitiDg ihor 
mmineT sky, although ankDOwn and ombsenicd bf 
themselves. Where they moara, then gnrf is gB 
■D^ and is not aa explosion of masqued woe. pit 
tot the puqKwe. Elinonre and Jiiga were not 
"nsters in sorrow," and indulged m no fane 



Another characterislic of the poetry of Cbatterton 
is sablimlly. His poems are essentially sublin: 
We need not a^regate examples. — oDe instance « 
be sufficient : 

'■ See the white mooD ihion on hiEh, 
Whiter U my tnw low's shrond," 
is continually haunting us.and contains a psychological 
mystery on which we are never weary of nieditaling. 
Like Shelley, he is fond of breathing into nature and 
her ministers the breath of life, and treating theui as 
living souls : 

;«1; vake. 



Chatterlon's observance of the appearances of the 
external universe was minute and complete. He speaks 
of a church " on which the stars do git to apptarin, 
of the " kingcup-deck'd meeds" and " muiky clouds 
hanging upon the waning moou;" the "pied daisies;'' 
the "graj morning lark chanting out m aoisily." 
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And above all that delicious line, so full of the 
freshness and fragrance and vigorous youth of a spring 
morning — 

'' Like kingcups btirsting with the morning dew.'' 

In beautiful imagery Chatterton can hardly be sur- 
passed. The Roundelay in " Ella," and the Ode to 
Freedom in ** Godwin," sufficiently evince his com- 
mand of fine fancies and bold imaginings. One 
instance, however, we cannot refridn from giving : 

*' When Autnmn, bare and 8nn-bnmt, doth appear, 
With his gold hand gilding the falling leaf, 
Bringing up Winter to fulfil the year, 
Bearing upon his back the ripen'd sheaf." 

What noble and eloquent description is this! The 

" bare and sun-bumt autumn," with his " hand of gold" 

turning the colour of the leaf in the very act of falling; 

leading winter with him, with the rich ripe wheat 

hanging from his shoulders, and rustling with a full 

sharp sound, as he walks along I 

Chatterton loved nature, and he watched her, and 

lived with her, and observed all her operations. He 

is no traditionary poet, no second-hand vender of 

goods common to all. He saw, and what he saw he 

sung, — and what is his chief merit, sung it as he saw 

it. In her divinely created empire, there was nothing 

which he overlooked, as far as his opportunities of 

inspection went. The lark and the ouzle and the 

goldfinch have his sympathy, and the ''soft young 

cowslip" and "the silver-footed doe" share his love. 

He exults in the ** gathered storm;'' revels in the 

thunder ; rejoices in the " blue levm ;" and shouts 

when the "winds are up. 
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He turns not away from those delicate creations 

which, in the prodigality of her youthful affection, 

Nature bore to the fatherhood of poets ; and the spirits 

and the elves, and the fairies hid in the cups of the 

oxlip, are special favourites with our sweet harper. 

It is not unlikely that^ had he lived, we might have 

had another Midsummer Night's Dream ; and though 

Shakspere must ever remain unapproachable, still we 

should have read the rich and exquisite faery poetry 

of his brother dreamer with delight, and returned to 

it again and again, as to a fountain of joy whose 

waters would well freshly and inexhaustibly. But as 

it is, we have no such fountain ; we see only what 

Chatterton is, and it were vain to speculate on what 

he might have been : 

"For he is fled 
Like some frail exhalation, which the dawn 
Robes in its golden beams.'* 
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It will be requisite, before we commence our 
account of the Rowley Controversy, briefly to re- 
capitulate the different notices relative to the dis- 
covery of the manuscripts which have appeared in 
various parts of our memoir. 

The Church of St. Mary of Redcliffe* was erected 
in the year 1470, by William Cannynge, an opulent 
merchant of Bristol. An iron chest was placed in a 
muniment room over the northern portico, designed 
to receive instruments, inventories, and the parish 
accounts. It was ordered by the Founders that this 
chest should be annually inspected by the Mayor and 
the members of the Corporation ; and that a feast 
should be held, after the inspection was concluded. 
This order was soon disregarded. 



* The lovers of old English architecture will experience no ordinary 
gratification, on learning that the clusters of miserable tenements, with 
the dilapidated premises by which the north-east portion of St. Mary 
Redcliff has for centuries been excluded from public view, are now in 
the course of demolition. — Bristol Mirror, March 12, 1842. 
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When the new bridge at Bristol waa finished, in 
the year 1T68, there appeared in one of the Bristol 
Journals an account of the ceremoninl irhich was 
observed when the old bridge was opened to tlie 
public, purporting to be transcribed from an ancient 
MS. Curiosity was escited; an enquiry was insti- 
tuted ; and the result was the discovery that the 
letter had been forwarded by a youth of the name of 
Chatterton, whose father had been for many years a 

Ion in the Church of St. Mary of Redcliffe, and 
master of a writing -school in that pariEh. The father, 
however, was dead, and no tlireata or persuasions 
could, at first, induce the son to acknowledge by 
what means the original memoir had come into his 
possession. After much altercation, he asserted that 
: had received this manuscript, with many olliers, 
from his father, who found them in the iron chest 
which we have already mentioned. 

It is said that Chatterton the sexton was permitted 
by the churchwardens to talte from the chest several 
pieces of parchment, for the purpose of covering the 
writing books of his scholars. The value of these 
despised manuscripts was immense, and the patish 
pedagogue, who had some pretensions to reSnement 
of taste, discovered amongst them a vast number of 
poems, of which the greater part were composed by 
Thomas Rowhe, priest of St. John's Church, in Bris- 
tol, and the confessor of Alderman Cannynge. These 
were laid by with care, and after the deatit of the 
accomplished sexton, became the property of his e 

The son, it is stated, perceived the importance of 
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these poems, and transcribed them. Some of them 
he sold to Mr. Catcott and Mr. Barrett, the former a 
merchant, the latter a surgeon, of Bristol. Most of 
these were transcripts; what few parchments there 
were have since been deposited in the British Mu- 
seum. Chatterton was often questioned as to the 
source from which he derived the originals ; but no 
satisfactory or definite answer could be elicited. In 
process of time the Rowley poems were given to the 
world. The army of literary men was dazzled, per- 
plexed, and divided. One phalanx considered them 
to be a fabrication of Chatterton ; another was posi- 
tive that none but Rowley was the author of the 
poems which bore his name. The contention grew 
sharp — ^the combatants were drawn up in hostile 
array — and the Rowley war commenced in earnest. 

It is not our intention to give the whole of the 
arguments which were brought forward by either 
party, for this essay would then be enlarged beyond 
all reasonable dimensions. It will be sufficient for 
our purpose to give a list of the principal champions 
of the identity of Rowley, and his claims to the 
authorship of the poems to which he has stood god- 
father, and of the impugners of that identity and of 
those pretensions. 

First and foremost, Horace Walpole,* the author 
of Otranto, and lord of Strawberry-hill, rushed into 
the fight. He struggled manfully, in his •• Vindica- 
tion," to prove that the Bristol Boy, whom he had 

* Not first in point of time, but first from his position, and from his 
influence over the destinies of Chatterton. 
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insulted and whistled down the wind a prey to for- 
tune, was the real creator of the poetry of Rowley. 
Horace Walpole was a gentleman and a lord, and he 
never forgets to maintain the artificial polish of the 
one — cold as the reflection of the son on ice — nor to 
demonstrate his consciousness of the dignity of the 

"You seem more interested for the honour of 
Ch at lerton's abilities, than sedulous to prove that he 
and Rowley, if such a poet as the latter ever existed, 
were animated by so congenial a spirit, that the com- 
positions of the one can hardly — very hardly — be dis- 
criminated from the other. You give us many speci- 
mens of prose and poetry, which you maintaio were 
indubitably Chatterton'e. If Ihey were, the wit of 
man can assign no reason why the rest, ascribed to 
Rowley, should not have been coined in the same 
mint. The same soul animates all, and the limbs that 
would remain to Rowley would, indeed, be ' disjecta 
membra poetce.' Rowley would not only have writ- 
ten with a spirit, by many centuries, posterior to that 
of his age. hut his mantle, escaping the hands of all 
his contemporaries and successors, must have been 
preserved, notwithstanding the worse for time, and 
reserved to invest Chatterton from head to foot. I, 
who rather smile at the importance bestowed on this 
fantastic controversy, aiiaure you, that as I waa origi- 
nally an actor in this interlude without my consent. 
so am I a spectator most indifferent how it shall ter- 
minate.'' 

Next to the aristocrat comes the priest, Milles, 
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Dean of Exeter and president of the Antiquarian 
Society — O heavens ! what a president ! — appeared 
before the public as the champion of Rowley, with a 
splendid royal quarto edition of his poems, and com- 
ment upon comment, and dissertation upon disserta- 
tion, and notes on the complexion of parchment and 
the colour of ink, and information from friends, and 
reminiscences of contemporaries, and pedigrees from 
the herald's office, and armorial bearings, and inquisi- 
tions and registers, and indentures and epitaphs, and 
tomb-stones and brass-plates, made the eyes ache and 
the head swim, and obliged the reader to be convinced 
against his will. Never was such a clamour, such 
confusion worse confounded, such a heterogeneous 
intertanglement of ingenious arguments based on the 
ground of self-delusion and distorted probability. 
One sentence will shew how the Dean could furnish 
himself with a keen weapon, and cut the throat of his 
reasoning with it. Speaking of the ** Death of Syr 
Charles Bawdin," he affirms, **a greater variety of 
internal proofs may be produced for its authenticity, 
than for that of any other piece in the whole col- 
lection." Unfortunate assertion I Chatterton, it is a 
known and incontrovertible fact, didvfnie the ** Death 
of Syr Charles Bawdin ;" so that it must be admitted, 
that, if he wrote that poem which contains stronger 
proofs of its antique origin than any other in the col- 
lection, he was the author of the whole of the Rowley 
poems I 

Of all the vindicators of Rowley, the most amusing, 
the most laboriously trifling, is Dr. Sherwin. To re- 






Mere the heavineBS of the present essay we shall give 
a fen specimena of the glossatial observations of the 
erudite Doctor extracted from his " Introduction t< 
n Examination of the Rowieian Controversy." Hi 
asserts that the evening means the equalizing or ten. 
dering day and night as to light even, or equal ; that 
eaves of a house take Iheir name from the exs 
a of the line ; that h-ers, a vcaler-cress, mear 
te; that iane implies a path go narrow as to ren 
ecessary for passengers to go alane ; that a harbde 
hall and a barhde horse were so called, for the sa 

iOn that the defensive parapet was called liarbi can— 
what this reason was he omits lo inform us ; that 
kancel differs only in one letter from cancel, which it 
will be easy to shew is radically the same : for as 
mibrL was written mihi, and nihil nichil, it follows 
therefore that hancelled, cancelled, chancelled, con- 
vey literally and identically the same meaning : and 
lastly that Peatlaad Frith is a corruption of pei'nefe- 
land, as that is synonlmous with pict-land, i.e. 
pinch'd, pink't, pick't, pict, Anglice painted land. 

Leaving Dr. Sherwin and his " curious felicity" of 
words, we next meet with the name of Chalmers, 8 
Anti-Rowleyan, whose depreciating and puritanical 
Life of Chattetlon has ao righteously drawn down 
the severe castigation of tEie present Laureate. Scott 
and Souihey Iiimself are also to be included in i 

e ranks, and their illustrious names will probably 
carry conviction to the minds of those readers who 
e unable or unwilling to decide the question them- 
selves. Stevens and Malone and Pinkerton, Jamieson 




and Herbert Croft, the author of ''Love and Madness, 
have all drawn the sword for Chatterton, and wielded 
it with skill, energy, and effect. 

Of all the vindicators of the reality of Rowley, 
none is more learned than Jacob Bryant ; and so ably 
is his argument conducted, and so perfect a mastery 
of the subject does he exhibit, that it would not 
excite the least wonder in us, if the reader, after a 
perusal of his laborious work, were to side with the 
intrepid denier of the existence of Troy, and the bold 
asserter of the ancient origin of the Rowley poems, 
provided that he came to the investigation for the 
first time, and had not read the arguments with 
which Bryant has been confuted. 

Our controversialist reasons in this manner. He 
asserts that the diction of Rowley is provincial, and 
after adducing many examples to support his affirma- 
tion, he remarks — ** The transcriber has given some 
notes, in order to explain words of this nature. But 
he is often very unfortunate in his solutions. He 
mistakes the sense grossly : and the words have often 
far more force and significance than he is aware of. 
This could not have been the case if he had been the 
author. His blunders would not have turned out to 
his advantage ; nor could there have been more sense 
in the lines than in the head which conceived them. 
In short, chance could never have so contrived that 
the poetry should be better than the purpose." 

After a few more remarks on the dialects of the 
English language, and some observations on Chatter- 
ton's ignorance of French, Latin, and Greek, whence 

" ■ ' ' ■ ■ . » ■ - ■ 
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he deduces the impo^Eiility of his making sach an 
collection" of words, Bryant proceeds: 

" I laj it down for a fixed principle, that if a 
person transmits to me a learned and excellent com- 
position, and does not understand the context, be 
cannot be the author. 

" I la; it down for a certainty, if a person in a 
such composition has, in transcribing, varied an; of 
the terms through ignorance, and the true reading 
appears from the context, that he cannot have been 
the author. If, as the ancient Vicar is said to have 
done in respect to a portion of the Gospel, he for 
tumptimus reads uniforml; mampsimus, he never 
composed the treatise in which he is so grossly mis- 
taken, [f a person in liis notes upon a poem mistakes 
Liber Ilacchus, for liber a book ; and irhen he meets 
with liber a book, he interprets it liber free, he cer- 
tainly did not compose the poem where those terms 
occur : he had not parts nor learning to effect it. 
In abort, every writer must know his own meaning; 
and if any person, by his glossary or an; other 
explanation, shews that he could not arrive at such 
roeaoing, he affords convincing proof that the original 
was by another hand. This ignorance will be found 
in Chatterton ; and many mistakes in consequence of 
it will be seen, — of which mistakes and ignorance I 
will hy before the reader many examples. When 
these have been ascertained, let the reader judge 
whether this inexperienced and unlettered boy could 
have been the author of the poems in question." 

Mr. Bryant, in accordance with Ibis intimation, has 
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favoured the world with a treatise of six hundred 
pages, containing instances of Chatterton's inaccuracy, 
with his own corrections and improvements, and oc- 
casional recurrences to his first positions, and clever 
and forensic vindications of those positions. There 
is a great deal of historical, topographical, and critical 
information ; a vast amount of antiquarian lore and 
erudite research ; a strange display of patience and 
partiality ; and a fixed determination never to helieve 
in the genius of Chatterton, and always to maintain 
the claims of the imaginary Rowley. We will subjoin 
one instance of what Mr. Bryant terms the miscon- 
ceptions of Chatterton, with Mr. Malone's explana- 
tion. 

"In the song to iElla, which was given to Mr. Bar- 
rett in Chatterton's hand writing, two lines are found 
to be expressed in the following manner : 

Orr seest the hatchedd stede 
Jfrayninge o*er the mede. 

But when the original parchment, which was brought 
the next day, had been cleaned and examined more 
accurately, the true reading was found to be, not 
ifrayninge, but yprauncynge ; which makes, in respect 
to sense, a material difference." 

This is Mr. Bryant's account of the matter. Mr. 
Malone draws a very different deduction from the 
variation on which he lays so much stress. 

** In one copy of the * Songe to iElla,* which Chat- 
terton gave to Mr. Barrett, these lines were found— 

* Or seest the hatched steed 
Jfrayning o'er the meed. 
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Being called upon for the original, he the next day 
produced a parchment containing the same poem, in 
which he had written yprauncing, instead of ifrayn- 
ing ; but by some artifice he had obscured the MS. 
8o much, to give it an ancient appearance, that 
Mr. Barrett could not make out the word with- 
out the use of galls. What follows from all this, but 
that Chatterton found, on examination, that there 
was no such word as ifrai/mng, and that he substi- 
tuted another in its place? In the same poem he at 
one time wrote 'locks,* *burlie,' *brasting,* and 
* kennest' ; at another, * hairs,' * valiant,* * bursting,' 
and ' hearest.' Variations of this kind he could have 
produced without end. What he called originals, 
indeed, were probably in general more perfect than 
what he called copies ; because the former were 
always produced after the other, and were, in truth, 
nothing more than second editions of the same 
pieces." 

Malone was a most vigorous and acute reasoner, 
and is deservedly ranked among the first controver- 
sialists on the Chatterton sides of the question. He 
thus deals with the *' fixed principles" of the asserter 
of the authenticity of Rowley's poems : 

** I cannot dismiss Mr. Bryant without taking notice 
of a position which he has laid down, and which is 
indeed the basis of almost all the arguments that he 
has urged to prove the authenticity of the Bristol 
MS. It is this — that as every author must know his 
own meaning, and as Chatterton has sometimes given 
wrong interpretations of words that are found in the 
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poems attributed to Rowley, he could not be the 
author of those poems." 

If Chatterton had originally written these poems 
in the form in which they now appear, this argument 
might, in a doubtful question, have some weight : but 
although I have as high an opinion of his abilities as 
perhaps any person whatsoever, and do indeed be- 
lieve him to have been the greatest genius that 
England has produced since the days of Shakspeare, 
I am not ready to acknowledge that he was endued 
with any miraculous powers. 

Devoted as he was from his infancy to the study of 
antiquities, he could not have been so conversant 
with ancient language, or have had all the words 
necessary to be used so present to liis mind, as to 
write antiquated poetry of any considerable length 
off-hand. He, without doubt, wrote his verses in 
plain English, and afterwards embroidered them with 
such old words as would suit the sense and metre. 
With these he furnished himself, sometimes probably 
from memory, and sometimes from glossaries ; and 
annexed such interpretations as he found or made. 
When he could not readily find a word that would 
suit his metre, he invented one. If then his old words 
afford some sense, and yet are sometimes interpreted 
wrong, nothing more follows than that his glos- 
saries were imperfect, or his knowledge inaccurate : 
still, however, he might have had a confused, though 
not a complete idea of their import. If, as the com- 
mentator asserts, the words that he has explained, not 
only suit the places in which they stand, but are 



often more apposite than he imagined, and have a 
latent and significant meaning that never occurred to 
1, this will only show that a man's book is somt 
es wiser than himself i a truth of which we hav 
every day so many striking instances, that it we 
scarcely necessary for this learned antiquarian to hav 
exhibited a new proof of It. 

Let it be considered, loo, that the glossary and the 

Chatterton might not always remember the precise 
sense in which lie had used antiquated words ; ai 
from a confused recollection, or from the want of the 
very same books that he had consulted while he w 
writing his poems, might add sometimes a false, and 
sometimes an imperfect interpretation. This is i 
a mere hypothesis — for in one instance he knew that 
the comment was written at some interval of ti 
after the tekl. The glossary of the poem entitled 
'The English Metamorphosis,' was written down by 
Chatterton eitemporally, without the assistance 
any book, at llie desire, and in the presence, of 
Mr. Barrett." 

Mr. Malone thus satisfactorily accounts for the 
inconsistency of Chatterton's interpretations, and for 
the misapprehension under which it must be admit- 
ted that Mr. Bryant has very convincingly demon- 
strated that the young poet laboured. Whether his 
misconceptions rcalljr originated in the precise sources 
which Mr. Malone indicates, is foreign to the argu- 
ment, and no way alfects the correctness of his logic. 
He was not obliged to show how they did arise, but 
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only how thej might have arisen. It was enough for 
him to account for the existence of error, without 
tracing the mode and processes of its existence. 

If it be conceded that the positions which the stout 
old sceptic laid down at the commencement of his work 
are fairly shown to be untenable, the reader will not 
find any difficulty in refuting the arguments which are 
adduced in the remainder of his volume, grounded on 
Chatterton's incapacity and ignorance, and on the fact 
that there are some verses, or scraps of verses, to be 
found in ancient poetry equally melodious with the 
tragedy of ^lla, or the Battle of Hastings. When 
we add that, to establish the antiquity of the versifica- 
tion of Rowley, and to prove that the appearance of 
novelty which it exhibits is no argument against that 
antiquity, the critic cites two passages from the poems 
of Spenser, one of which is harsh and feeble, the 
other musical and nervous, the reader will not enter- 
tain a very high character of the candour, or the 
poetical judgment of this celebrated controversialist. 

The last of the combatants engaged in the Chatter- 
tonian war, whom we shall mention, is Thomas War- 
ton, the Professor of Poetry in theUniversity of Oxford. 
In the twenty-sixth section of his ** History of En- 
glish Poetry," he has furnished us with a complete 
analysis of the Rowley Poems, and perhaps a more 
judicious method of conducting the argument could 
not have been adopted. He supports his view of the 
question by demonstrating that the writing of the 
parchment which contained the Ode to iElla, the 
Epistle to Lydgate, with his Answer, was, in the 



opiniDn of an ingenious critic? and an intelligent anti- 
qiiary, a gross and palpable forgery ; that the form of 
the tetters in the parchment differed very essenlially 
from every one of our earlier alphabets ; that Ihe 
characters wanted consistency and uniformity; that 
the appearance of aotirjiiity liad been attempted by 
the application of ochre, which was easily rubbed off 
with a linen cloth ; that the original manuscript, con- 
taining the Accounte of W, Cannyiige's Feast, is 
totally unlike the three or four authentic manuscripts 
of the time of Edward the Fourth, with which it was 
compared: and that the style and drawing of the 
armorial bearings depicted in it discover the hand of 
a modern herald. Tills is an analysis of his external 
argument. 

The internal evidences of the fabrication of the 
Poems are, an unnatural nlfecttition of ancient spelling 
and of obsolete words »ot belonging to the period 
assigned them ; combinotions of old words which 
never existed in the unpolished slate of the English 
language ; an artificial misapplication of antiquated 
diction ; and tlie poet's forgetfulness of his assumed 
character, displayed in the perspicuity and freedom 
from uncouth expressions which not unfrequently 
characterize his productions. 

Among Ihe internal evidences he numbers many 
anachronisms. In the Datlle of Hastings, Turgol 
lias anticipated every conjecture of the moderns as 
regards the origin of Slonehenge. It is called by him 
a Druidical temple i whereas the established and 
uniform opinion of the Welsh and Armorican hards. 
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and of the historians and chroniclers through suc- 
cessive ages, indicates that it was erected in memory 
of Hengist's massacre. 

In the Epistle to Lydgate, the impropriety of 
religious dramas is condemned, and some great story 
of human manners is recommended as most suitable 
for theatrical representation : but when we reflect 
that this opinion would have exposed the writer to 
the censures of the Church, and that it was not till 
the lapse of another century that the true philosophy 
of the drama was understood in the lowest degree in 
this country, we are constrained to acknowledge that 
this could not be the doctrine inculcated by a priest 
in the reign of the Fourth Edward. 

Warton next adduces the inequality so conspicuous 
in the productions of our old writers, but without its 
counterpart in the Rowley Poems, as an additional 
proof of their modern origin. In the former splendid 
descriptions, poetical imagery and ornamental com- 
parisons occur but rarely; while the latter are, 
throughout, poetical and animated. Our old English 
bards abound in unnatural conceptions, strange ima- 
ginations, and ridiculous absurdities ; but Rowley's 
poems present us with no incongruous combinations, 
no mixture of manners, institutions, customs, and cha- 
racters. The anachronisms in the Battle of Hastings 
are such as no old poet could possible have fallen into, 
and betray an unskilful imitation of ancient manners. 
The verses of Lydgate and his immediate successors 
are often rugged and unmusical ; but Rowley's poetry 
sustains one uniforn tone of harmony ; and if we 
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iSmtpfoe 'STtagtiyfe; 



^y '^t Btt^t of Ssr CDl^arUs ISalBUim* 



I. 



The feathered songster chaunticleer 
Han wounde hys bugle home, 

And tolde the earlie villager 
The commynge of the morne : 

II. 
Rynge Edwarde sawe the ruddle streakes 

Of lyghte eclypse the greie ; 
And herde the raven's crokynge throte 

Proclayme the fated dale. 



1 The person here celebrated under the name of Sir Charles Bawdin, 
was probably Sir Baldwin Fulford, Knt, a zealous Lancastrian, who 
was executed at Bristol in the latter end of 1461, the flrstyear of Edward 
the Fourth. 
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ill. 

*' Thou'rt ryghte," quod hee, " for, by the Godde 
That syttes enthron'd on hyghe ! 
Charles Bawdin, and hys fellowes twaine, 
To dfide shall surelie die.** 

IV. 

Thenne wythe a jugge of nappy ale 
Hys Knyghtes dydd onne hymm waite ; 
*' Goe tell the traytour, thatt to dale 
Hee leaves thys mortall state.' 



n 



V. 

Syr Canterlone thenne bendedd lowe, 
Wythe harte brymm-fuUe of woe ; 

Hee journey'd to the castle-gate, 
And to Syr Charles dydd goe. 

VI. 

But whenne hee came, hys children twaine, 

And eke hys lovynge wyfe, 
Wythe brinie tears dydd wett the floor e. 

For goode Syr Charleses lyfe. 

VII. 

** O goode Syr Charles!" sayd Canterlone, 

** Badde tydings I doe brynge." 
** Speke boldlie, raanne," sayd brave Syr Charles, 

" Whatte says thie traytor kynge ? " 

VIII. 

" I greeve to telle, before yonne sonne 
Does fromme the welkin flye, 
Hee hathe uponne hys honnour sworne, 
Thatt thou shalt surelie die." 
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IX. 

" Wee all must die," quod brave Syr Charles, 
** Of thatte rm not affearde ; 
Whatte bootes to ly ve a little space ? 
" Thanke Jesu, I'm prepared; 

X. 

** Butt telle thye kynge, for myne bee's not, 
I'de sooner die to dale 
Thanne lyve hys slave, as manie are, 
Tho' I shoulde lyve for aie." 

XI. 

Thenne Canterlone bee dydd goe out. 

To tell the maior straite 
To gett all thynges ynn redd yn ess 

For goode Syr Charles's fate. 

XII. 

Thenne Maisterr Canynge saugbte the kynge, 
And felle down onne hys knee ; 
** Pm come," quod bee, ** unto your grace 
To move your clemencye." 

XIII. 

Thenne quod the kynge, ** youre tale speke out, 
You have been much oure friende ; 

Whatever youre request may bee, 
Wee wylle to ytte attende." 

XIV. 

** My nobile leige ! alle my request 
Ys for a nobile knyghte. 
Who, tho' mayhap bee has donne wronge, 
Hee thoughte ytte stylle was rygbte : 
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XV. 

*' Hee has a spouse and children twaine, 
AUe rewyn'd ' are for aie ; 
YfF thatt you are resolv'd to lett 
Charles Bawdin die to daie.*' 

XVI. 

*• Speke nott of such a traytour vile." 
The kynge ynne furie sayde ; 
Before the evening starre doth sheene, 
Bawdin shall loose hys hedde: 

xvn. 
** Justice does loudlie for hym calle, 
And hee shalle have hys meede : 
Speke, Maister Canynge I Whatte thynge else 
Att present doe you neede ? " 

XVIII. 

*' My nobile leige," goode Canynge sayde, 
** Leave justice to our Godde, 
And laye the yronne rule asyde ; 
Be thyne the olyve rodde. 

XIX. 

*' Was Godde to serche our hertes and reines, 
The best were synners grete ; 
Christ's vycarr only knowes ne synne. 
Ynne alle thys mortall state. 



> The word ' rewyn/ as used by Cbaucer, and the old poets, signifies 
' pity/ ' compaasioni' 



** Lette mercie rule thyne infisnte rcigiie» 
'Twylle faste thye crowne fuUe sure ; 
From race to race thy famllie 
AUe sov'reigns shall endure : 



*t 



XXI. 

But yff wythe bloode and slaughtei thou 

B^inne thy infante reigne, 
Thy crowne uponne thy childrennes browft 

Wylle never long remayne." 

XXII. 

** Canynge, awaie I thys traytour vile 
Has scorn'd my power and mee : 
Howe canst thou thenne for such a maniie 
Intreate my clemencye ?" 

xxui. 

'< Mie nobile leige ! the trulie br^^ 
Wylle val'rous actions prize, 
Respect a brave and nobile mynde, 
Altho* ynoe enemies/ 



»> 



<< 



XXIV. 

Canynge, awaie S By Godde ynne Heav'n 

Thatt dydd mee being gyve^ 
I wylle nott taste a bitt of breade 

Whilst thys Syr Charles dothe lyve. 

XXV. 

** Bie Marie, and alle Seinctes ynne Heav'n, 
Thys sunne shall be hys la&te ^" 
Thenne Canynge dropt a brinie teare. 
And from the presence paste. 
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Wyth herte brymm-folle of gnawynge grie( 

Hee to Syr Charles dydd goe. 
And satt hymm downe nponne a stoole. 

And teares b^anne to flowe.' 



xxvn. 



" Wee alle mnst die," qood brave Syr Charles; 
*' Whatte bootes ytte howe or whenne; 
Dethe ys the sore, the certaine fate 
Of all wee mortall menne. 

xxYin. 

" Saye> why, my friend, thie honest sonl 
Runns overr att thyne eye ; 
Is ytte for my most welcome doome 
Thatt thou doste child-lyke crye ?** 

XXIX. 

Quod godlie CSanynge, ** I doe weepe, 
Thatt thou soe soone must dye, 

And leave thy sonnes and helpless wyfe ; 
'Tys thys thatt wettes myne eye." 

XXX. 

'* Thenne drie the teares thatt out thyne eye 
From godlie fountaines sprynge ; 
Dethe I despise, and alle the power 
Of £dwarde, traytor kynge. 



* " And now and then a sigh he stole; 
And teart began tofi<fw." 

Detdbh, Od« on St. Ceeili^sDmg. 
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XXXI. 

** Whan through the tyrant's welcom means 
I shall resigne my lyfe, 
The Godde I serve wylle soone provyde 
For bothe mye sonnes and wyfe. 

XXXII. 

** Before I sawe thelyghtsome sunne^ 
Thys was appointed mee ; 
Shall mortal manne repyne or grudge 
Whatt Godde ordeynes to bee ? 

XXXIII. 

'* Howe oft ynne battaile have I stoode, 
Whan thousands dy*d arounde ; 
Whan smokynge streemes of crimson bloode 
Imbrew'd the fattenM grounde : 



*f 



XXXIV. 

Howe dydd I knowe thatt ev'rj^darte, 

That cutte the airie waie, 
Myghte nott fynde passage toe my harte. 

And close myne eyes for aie ? 

XXXV. 

*' And shall I nowe, forr feere of dethe, 
Looke wanne and bee dysmayde ? 
Ne ! fromme my herte flie childyshe feere, 
Bee alle the manne displayed. 

XXXVI. 

"Ah! goddelyke Henrie ! Godde forefende, 
And guarde thee and thye sonne, 
Yff'tis hys wylle; but yff 'tis nott, 
Why thenne hys wylle bee donne. 



■i^r ^H 


■ 
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" My honest friende, my faulte has beene 






To serve Godde and mye prynce; 






And thatt I no tyme-server am, 






My dethe wylle soone convynce. 






" Ynne Londonne citye was I borne. 






Of parents of grete note ; 






M; fadre dydd a nobile armes 






Emblazon oiine liys cote : 






XXXIIC. 






" I make ne double butt bee ys gone 






Where soone I hope to goe ; 






Where wee for ever sbaU bee bleat. 






From oute the reech of woe : 






TL. 






•■ Hee laughle mee justice and the laws 






Wyth pitie to unit* ; 






And eke hee taughte mee home to knowe 






The wronge cause fromme the ryghte :' 






" Hee taugbte race wythe a prudent hande 






To feede tbe hungrie poors. 






Ne lelte mye servants diyve awaie 






The hungrie fromme my doore ; 








gian. Eaw uuil hii »lad lii.e labound undH Iha biudan of dsKilh- 
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XLU. 

** And none can saye butt alle mye lyfe 
I have hys wordyes kept ; 
And surom'd the actyonns of the dale 
Eche nyghte before I slept.' 






XLUI. 

" I have a spouse, goe aske of her, 
Yff Idefyl'dherbedde? 
I have a kynge, and none can laie 
Blacke treason onne my hedde. 

XLIV. 

*' Ynne Lent, and onne the holie eve, 
Fromme fleshe I dydd refrayne ; 
Whie should I thenne appeare dismay'd 
To leave thys worlde of payne? 

XLV. 

** Ne! hapless Henrie! I rejoyce^ 
I shalle ne see thye dethe ; 
Moste willynglie ynne thye just cauae 
Doe I resign my brethe. 



s If we look to the ballad of Sir Charles Bawdin, and translate It into 
modem English, we shall find its strength and interest to have no 
dependence on obsolete words. In the striking passage of the martyr 
Bawdin standing erect in his car to rebuke Edward, who beheld him 
flrom the window, when 

" The tyrant's soul rushed to his face," 

and when he exclaimed, 

" Behold the man ! he speaks the truth. 
He's greater than a king;" 

in these, and in all the striking parts of the ballad, no effect is owing to 
mock antiquity, but to the simple and high conception of a great and 
just character, who 

" Summ'd the actions of the day. 
Each night before he slept." 

What a moral portraiture from the hand of a hayl—CAurmni,%. 
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Oh, fickle people ! rewyn'd londe ! 

Thou wylt kenne peace ne moe ; 
Whyle Richard's sonnes exalt themselves, 

Thye brookea wythe bloude wylle fiowe. 

Saie, were ye tyr'd of godiie peace, 

And godiie Heiirie'a reigoe. 
That! you dydd choppe youre easie dajes 

For those of hloude and peyne? 

Whatte tho' I onne a sledde' bee drawne, 

And mangled by a bynde, 
I doe defye the traytor's pow'r, 

Hee can ne harm tny mynde; 



Whatte tho", uphoisted onne a pole, 
Mye lymbes shall rotle ynne ay re. 

And ne ryche moniiraenl of hraaae 
Charles Bawdin's name sliall bear ; 

Yett ynne the halte bouXe above, 
Whyche tyme can't eate awaie, 

There wythe the servants of the Lorde 
Mye name siiall lyve for aie. 
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LI. 

'* Thenne welcome dethe ! for lyfe eterne 
I leave thys mortall lyfe : 
Farewell, vayne worlde, and alle that's deare, 
Mye sonnes and lovynge wyfe I 

LII. 

** Nowe dethe as welcome to mee comes, 
As e'er the moneth of Male ; 
Nor woulde I even wyshe to lyve, 
Wyth my dere wyfe to stale." 

LIII. 

Quod Canynge, ** 'Tys a goodlie thynge 

To bee prepar'd to die ; 
And from thys world of peyne and grefe 

To Godde ynne Heav'n to flie." 

LIV. 

And nowe the bell beganne to toUe, 

And clary onnes to sound e ; 
Syr Charles hee herde the horses' feete 

A prauncing onne the grounde : 

LV. 

And just before the officers 

His lovynge wyfe came ynne, 
Weepynge unfeigned teeres of woe, 

Wythe loude and dysmalle dynne. 

LVI. 

** Sweet Florence ! nowe I praie forbere, 

Ynne quiet lett mee die ; 
Praie Godde^ thatt ev'ry Christian soule 

Maye looke onne dethe as I. 
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" Sweet Florence ! why these btinie leerea ? 
Tiieye washe my soule awaie. 
And almost make mee wyshe for lyfe, 
Wytbe thee, sweete dame, to staie, 

"'Tys butt ajournie 1 stialle goe 
Untoe the lande of blysse l 
Nowe, as a proofe of husbande's love. 
Receive ihys holie kysse." 

Thenne Florence, taiJt'ring ynne her saie , 
Tremblynge these woriiyes spoke, 
" Ah, cruele Edwarde ! bloudie kynge ! 
My herte ys welle nyghe broke : 

" Ah, sweete Syr Charles ! why wylt thou goe, 
Wythoute tbye ioTjnge wyfe? 
The cruelle axe thatt cuttes thye necke, 
Ytte eke shall ende mye lyfe." 

And nowe the offlcera cnme ynne 

To brynge Syr Charles awaie, 
Whoe turnedd toe hya lovynge wyfe, 

And thus to her dydd saie ; 

" I goe to lyfe, and nott to dethe ; 
Truste thou ynne Godde above. 
And teache thye sonnes to feare the Lorde, 
And ynne theyre hertes hym lore: 
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LXIII. 

'* Teache them to runne the nobile race 
Thatt I theyre fader runne : 
Florence ! shou'd dethe thee take — adieu ! 
Yee officers, leade onne." 

LXIV. 

Thenne Florence raT*d as ante madde, 
And dydd her tresses tere; 
** Oh ! stde, mye husbande I lorde! and lyfe I" — 
Syr Charles thenne dropt a teare. 

LXV. 

'Tyll tyredd oute wythe ravynge loud, 

Shee fellen onne the flore ; 
Syr Charles exerted alle hys myghte. 

And marchM fromme oute the dore. 

LXVI. 

Uponne a sledde hee mounted thenne, 
Wythe lookes fuUe brave and swete ; 

Lookes, thatt enshone ^ ne more concern 
Thanne anie ynne the strete. 

LXVII. 

Before hym went the council-menne, 

Ynne scarlett robes and golde, 
And tassils spanglynge ynne the sunne, 

Muche glorious to beholde : 



7 'Enshone.' This word is of doubtful authority. Its signification, as 
rendered by Dean Milles, and evidently by the tense of the passage, is 
' shewed,' ' exhibited.' 
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LXVIII. 

The Freers of Seincte Augustyne next 

Appeared to the syghte, 
Alle cladd yiine homeHe russett weedes, 

Of godlie inonkysh plyghte : 

LXIX. 

Ynne diffraunt partes a godlie psaume 
Moste sweetlie theye dydd chaunt ; 

Behynde they re backes syx mynstrelles came, 
Who tun'd the strunge bataunt.* 

LXX. 

Thenne fyve-and-twentye archers came ; 

Echone the bowe dydd bende, 
From rescue of kynge Henrie*s friends 

Syr Charles forr to defend. 

LXXI. 

Bolde as a lyon came Syr Charles, 
Drawne onne a clothe-layde sledde, 

Bye two blacke stedes ynne trappynges white, 
Wyth plumes uponne theyre hedde : 

LXXII. 

Behynde hym fyve-and-twentye moe 

Of archers stronge and stoute, 
Wyth bended bowe echone ynne hande. 

Marched ynne goodlie route : 



8 ' Bataunt.' The name seems to imply that it was a stringed instru- 
ment, like a dulcimer^ played on by striking the wires with a piece of 
iron or wood. — Dean Millbs. 
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LXXIII. 

Seincte Jameses Freers marched next> 

Echone hys parte dydd chaunt ; 
Behynde theyre backes syx mynstrelles came, 

Who tun'd the strunge bataunt ; 

LXXIV. 

Thenne came the maior and eldermenne, 

Ynne clothe of scarlett deck't ; 
And theyre attendyng menne echone, 

Lyke Easterne princes trickt :" 

LXXV. 

And after them, a multitude 

Of citizenns dydd thronge ; 
The wyndowes were alle fuUe of heddes, 

As hee dydd passe alonge. 

LXXVI. 

And whenne hee came to the hyghe crosse, 
Syr Charles dydd turne and sale, 
** Thou, thatt savest manne fromme synne, 
Washe mye soule clean thys dale!" 

LXXVII. 

At the grete mynsterr wyndowe sat 

The kynge ynne myckle state. 
To see Charles Badwin goe alonge 

To hys most welcom fate. 



* Dean Milles, thoroughly persuaded of the authenticity of the Rowley 
poems, remarks, " The procession here described was probably real, at 
least it was so orderly in point of form, that no modern pen could have 
disposed it with so much propriety*' 
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LXXVni. 

Soone as the sledde drewe nyghe enowe, 
Thatt Edwarde bee iiiyghte heare, 

The brave Syr Charles hee dydd stande uppe, 
And thus hys wordes declare : 

LXXIX. 

*' Thou seest mee, Edwarde I traytour vile ! 
Expos'd to infamie ; 
Butt bee assur'd, disloyall manne ! 
I'm greaterr no we thanne thee. 

LXXX. 

** Byefoule proceedyngs, murdre, bloude, 
Thou wearest no we a crowne ; 
And hast appoynted mee to dye, 
By power nott thyne owne. 

LXXXI. 

** Thou thynkest I shall dye to-daie ; 
I have beene dede *till nowe, 
And soone shall lyve to weare a crowne 
For aie uponne my browe ; 

LXXXIl. 

Whylst thou, perhapps, for som few yeares, 

Shalt rule thys fickle lande. 
To lett them knowe howe wyde the rule 

*Twixt kynge and tyrant hande: 



(< 



LXXXIII. 

•* Thye pow*r unjust, thou traytour slave ! 
Shall falle onne thye owne hedde" — 
Fromme out of hearyng of the kynge 
Departed thenne the sledde. 
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LXXXIV. 

Kynge Edwarde's soule rush'd to hys face, 

Hee turn'd hys hedde awaie, 
And to hys broder Gloucester 

Hee thus dydd speke and sale : 

LXXXV. 

'* To hym that soe-much-dreaded dethe 
Ne ghastlie terrors brynge, 
Beholde the manne ! hee spake the truthe, 
Hee's greater thanne a kynge !" 

LXXXVI. 

** Soe lett hym die !" Duke Richard sayde ; 
" And maye echone oure foes 
Bende downe theyre neckes to bloudie axe. 
And feede the carryon crowes." 

LXXXVII. 

And nowe the horses gentlie drewe 

Syr Charles uppe the hyghe hylle ; 
The axe dydd glysterr ynne the sunne, 

Hys pretious bloude to spylle. 

LXXXVIII. 

Syr Charles dydd uppe the scaffold goe, 

As uppe a gilded carre 
Of victorye, bye val'rous chiefs 

Gayn*d ynne the bloudie warre : 

LXXXIX. 

And to the people hee dydd saie, 
** Beholde you see mee dye, 
For servynge loyally mye kynge, 
Mye kynge most rightfuUie. 
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XC. 

*' As long as Edwarde rules thys lande, 
Ne quiet you wylle knowe ; 
Youre sonnes and husbandes shalle bee slayne, 
And brookes wythe bloude shalle flowe. 

xci. 
*' You leave youre goode and lawfiiUe kynge, 
Whenne ynne adversitye ; 
Lyke mee, untoe the true cause stycke; 
And for the true cause dye." 

xcu. 
Thenne hee, wyth preestes, uponne hys knees, 

A pray'r to Godde dydd make, 
Beseechynge hym unto hymselfe 

Hys partynge soule to take. 

XCIIl. 

Thenne, kneelynge downe, hee layd hys hedde 

Most seemlie onne the blocke ; 
Whyche fromme hys bodie fayre at once 

The able heddes-manne stroke ; 

xciv. 
And oute the bloude beganne to flowe. 

And rounde the scaffolde twyne ; 
And teares, enowe to washe*t awaie, 

Dydd flowe fromme each mann's eyne. 

xcv. 
The bloudie axe hys bodie fayre 

Ynnto foure parties cutte ; 
And ev'rye parte, and eke hys hedde, 

Uponne a pole was putte. 
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XCVI. 

One parte dydd rotte onne Kynwulph-hylle," 

One onne the my nster- tower, 
And one from off the castle-gate 

The crowen dydd devoure ; 

XCVII. 

The other onne Seyncte Powle's'" goode gate, 

A dreery spectacle ; 
Hys hedde was placM onne the hyghe crosse, 

Ynne hyghe-streete most nobile. 

XCVIII. 

Thus was the ende of Bawdin's fate : 

Godde prosper longe oure kynge, 
And grante hee maye, wyth Bawdin's soule, 

Ynne heav'n Godd's mercie synge I" 

" ' Kynwulph.' — So called from Kenwulf, king of Mercia, and 
probably the same spot which still bears the name of King's Down, 
a very eminent part of the city. — Dean Milles. 

10 St. Paul's gate. 

11 The Bristowe Tragedy, or the Dethe of Syr Charles Bawdin, has 
little but its pathetic simplicity to recommend it. There is nothing 
ingenious in the plot, or striking in the execution ; and it only ranks 
upon a par with a number of tragic ballads, both ancient and modem, 
in the same style. — Dk. Gregory. 



In a letter from Chatterton's sister, first published in Southey's 
edition of his works in 1803, we learn that he privately acknowledged 
to his mother that he was the author of this poem. It will not prove 
uninteresting to the reader to peruse the various opinions of our 
most eminent literary men, on the subject of the forgery, if we must 
so term it,— but forgery is an ugly word. 

The inconsistencies of Chatterton's conduct and character may be, 
in some measure, ascribed to his situation and extreme youth ; yet 
we fear their original source was in that inequality of spirit with 
which providence, as in mockery of the most splendid gifts of genius 
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EPISTLE TO MASTRE CANYNGE 

ON ^LLA.* 



I. 
*Tys songe bie mynstrelles, thatte yn aunty ent' tym, 
Whan Reasonn hylt * herselfe in cloudes of nyghte. 
The preeste delyvered alle the lege • yn rhym ; 
Lyche peyncted* tyltynge-speares to please the syghte, 
The whyche yn yttes felle* use doe make moke • dere,' 
Syke dyd theire auncyante lee" deftlie' deljrghte the eare. 



* Besides the ' Entroductionne,* which serves as a prologue to this 
tragedy, the two poetic epistles prefixed to it, and addressed to Mastre 
Canyage, contain specimens of the author's abilities in judicious criti- 
cism and pleasant raillery ; in neither of which does he appear at all 
inferior to Mr. Pope, and (allowing for the difference in language and 
phraseology) not unlike him in the style of his epistles and satires. 
— Dean Mxlles. 

1 Ancient. * Hid, concealed. ' Law. 

* Painted. s Bad, pernicious. < Much. 

' Hurt, damage. s Song. ' Sweetly, agreeably. 



Perchaunce yn Vyrt uea gare'° rhym mote bee (henne, 
Butte efte" nowe flycth to the odher ayde; 
In hallie" preesle apperes the ribaudes" penne, 
Inne lithie" moncke apperes the bartonties pryde; 
But rhym wythe soTDme, aa nedere" widhout teethe. 
Make pleasaunce to the sense, hotle maie do lytte scathe" 



Syr Johne, a knyglite, vho hath a barne of lore." 
Kenns'*Lalyn att fyrat s^hte from FrencheorGreke; 
Pyghtelbe" hys knowlachyiige*" ten yeres or more, 
To rynge upon the Latynne worde to speke. 
Whoever spekethe Englyscb ys despysed. 
The Englyscb bym to please moste fiyrsle be lalyniied." 



Vevyan, a moncke, a good requiem" synges i 
Canpreachesowele,echehynde"Tiysmeneyiigeknowesi 
Albeylte these gode guyfts" awaie he flyngea, 
Beeynge as badde yn vearse as goode yn prose. 
Hee aynges of seynctes who dyed for yet Godde, 
Everych wynlernyghteafrescbeheabeddestbeyrblodde. 
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To maydens, huswyfes, and unlored** dames, 
Hee redes hys tales of merryment and woe. 
Loughe" loudlie dynneth" from the dolte" adrames;** 
He swelles on laudes"* of fooles, tho* kennes" hem soe, 
Sommetyme at tragedie theie laughe and synge, 
At merrie yaped^fage'^somme hard-drayned water brynge. 

VI. 

Yette Vevyan ys ne foole, beyinde** hys lynes. 
Geofroie makes vearse, as handycraftes theyr ware; 
Wordes wythoute sense full groffyngelye" he twynes, 
Cotteynge" hys storie off as wythe a sheere; 
Waytes" monthes on nothynge, and hys storie donne, 
Nemoe you from ytte kenn, than gyf • you neere begonne. 

VII. 

Enowe of odhers ; of mieselfe to write, 
Requyrynge whatt I doe notte nowe possess, 
To you I leave the taske ; I kenne your myghte 
Wyll make mie faultes, mie meynte* of faultes, be less. 
^LLA wythe thys I sende, and hope that you 
WyUe from ytte cast awaie, whatte lynes maie be untrue. 



» Unlearned. s« Laugh. s? Sounds. mpooIiRh. 

>B < Adrames,' churls.— This word is unauthorized. The adjeotiye 
'adraming,' churlish, is to be found in old writers, and likewise in 
Bailey. 

>o Praises. *l Knows. » Laughable. » Tale, jest. 

•• Beyond. ■* Foolishly, vulgarly, abjectly. >■ Cutting. 

^ This word is probably a mistake for ' waystes.'— Southxt. 

>6 If . h Many, or rather, amount. 
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VIII. 

Playes made from hallie^ tales I holde unmeete ; 
Lette somme greate storie of a manne be songe ; 
Whanne, as a manne, we Godde and Jesus treate. 
In mie pore mynde, we doe the Godhedde wronge. 
Botte lette ne wordes, whyche droorie" mote ne heare^ 
Bee placed yn the same. Adieu untylle anere.^ 

THOMAS ROWLEIE.« 



M Holy. *^ 'Modesty.' according to Chatterton; but its sense 

among old writers is uncertain, and capable of a very wide interpre- 
tation. In Gower it evidently means 'friendship,' and in Southey's 
quotation from ' The Bruce,' it would seem to signify 'illicit love.' 

« Another. 

<* It was not in books only that this boy shewed his amazing intui- 
tion and comprehension. He looked on life with the same penetrating 
and pervading eye. His observation on things was equally quick and 
extensive. His humour, his knowledge of the world, his attention to 
character, and his general perception of the modes of life, appear in 
his numerous satirical pieces, both in prose and verse. We wonder 
at the address, the command, the facility, the versatility of mind, with 
which in a short space of time he composed a variety of pieces, and 
on subjects which usually require long observation and experience. — 
Warton. 
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LETTER 
TO THE DYGNE MASTRE CANYNGE * 



I. 

Straunge dome ytte ys, that, yn these dales of oures, 
Nete' hutte a hare recytalle can hav place; 
Nowe shapelie poesie hath loste yttes powers. 
And pynant' hystorie ys onlie grace ; 
Heie' pycke up wolsome* weedes, ynstedde of flowers, 
And famylies, ynstedde of wytte, theie trace ; 
Nowe poesie eanne meete wythe ne regrate,^ 
Whylste prose, and herehaughtrie,'' ryse yn estate* 



* There can be no doubt concerning the existence of Master Can- 
ynge, since it is attested by such a number of contemporary historians, 
and his remains lie interred in the church of which he was the 
founder. He was the younger son of a citizen of Bristol, and in his 
youth afforded early prognostics of wisdom and ability. He was 
a handsome person, and married for love without a fortune. Of his 
native city he was mayor five times; and in the year 1461, when Sir 
Baldwin Fulford was executed for treason, Canynge pleaded for him 
in vain. Among the proofs of his munificence there still exist an 
alms house or hospital, with a chapel, and the beautiftil church of 
St. Mary Redcliffe, in Bristol. — Da. Gregokt. 

» Nought. « Languid, insipid. • They. 

< Noxious, loathsome. ^ Esteem. ^ Heraldry. 



Lette kjngeg, and mlers, whan heie gayne a throne, 
Shew ivhatt tbejie grand si eres, and great grandsieres 

Emarachalled ' annes, yatte, ne before theyre owne, 
Now raung'd wythe whatt yeir fadres ban before ; 
Lette trades, and tonne folck, lett syke" thynges alone, 
Ne fyghte for sable yn a lielde of aure ;' 
Seldomm, or never, are armes vyrtues mede, 
e nillynge" to take myckle" aie dothe hede. 



A man ascaunse" uponn a piece niaye looke, 
And shake hys hedde to aiyre hys rede" aboiitej 
Quod he, gyf I askaunted" oere tliya booke, 
Schulde fynde thereyn that trouthe ys left wythoute; 
Eke," gyf" unto a view percBse" I tooke 
The long heade-roUo of al the wrytynge route, 

;rius, Ingolphus, ToT^otte. Bedde, 
Thorow hem" al nele lyche ytte 1 coulde rede 



Pardon, yee Graiebarbes,"gyfFl aaie, onwise 

are to stycke so close and bysmarelie" 
To hystorie ; you doe jtte tooe nioche pryze, 
Whyche amenused" thoughtes of poesie; 
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Somme drybblette" share you shoulde to yatte" alyse," 
Nott makynge everyche thynge bee hystorie ; 
Instedde of mountynge onn a wynged horse, 
You onn a rouncy** dryve ynn dolefull course. 

V. 

Canynge and I from common course dyssente ; 
Wee ryde the stede, botte yev* to hym the reene ; 
Ne wylle betweene erased'" molterynge"^ bookes bepente, 
Botte soare on hyghe, and yn the sonne-bemes sheene ; 
And where wee kenn somme ishad**floures besprente,* 
We take ytte, and from oulde rouste doe ytte clene ; 
Wee wylle ne cheynedd to one pasture bee, 
Botte sometymes soare 'bove trouthe of hystorie. 

VI. 

Sale, Canynge, whatt was vearse yn daies of yore ? 
Fyne thoughtes, and couplettes fetyvelie" bewryen," 
Notte syke as doe annoie thys age so sore, 
A keppened** poyntelle** restynge at eche lyne. 
Vearse male be goode, botte poesie wantes more. 
An onlist** lecturn,* and a songe adygne ;■' 
Accordynge to the rule I have thys wroughte, 
Gyff ytt please Canynge, I care notte a groate. 



» SmaD. ^ That. «♦ AUow. 

«* ' Rouncy,' cart-horse. Used by Chaucer for a pony. 

" He rode upon a rounc j." — Prologue to Canterbury Tales. 
See likewise ' Runcilus ' in Spelman's Glossary. 
^ Give. ^ Broken. ^ Musty, mouldy, scattered. 

» Spread. » Scattered. " Elegantly. 

^ Declared, expressed, displayed. ^ Studied. 

^ A pen, used metaphorically as a muse or genius. 
» Boundless. " Subject, lecture. ^^ Nervous. 
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VII. 

The thynge ytts moste bee yttes owne defense ; 
Som metre male notte please a woman nes ear. 
Canynge lookes notte for poesie, botte sense ; 
And dygne, and wordie* thoughtes, ys all hys care. 
Canynge, adieu ! I do you greete from hence ; 
Full soone I hope to taste of your good cheere : 
Goode Byshoppe Carpynter dyd byd mee sale, 
Hee wysche" you healthe and selinesse^ for aie. 



T. ROWLEIE. 



* Worthy. » Wishes. <• Happiness. 



The simplicity, the unity, the moral intent of this Tragedy, are too 
striking not to affect the reader upon the first perusal. Is there 
a picture more striking to the moralist than the death of Celmonde, 
the virtue of fiirtha expressed in her pious and charitable wish for 
Celmonde's future fame, or the conduct of Hurra, who, in the pur- 
suit of a barbarous resolution, feels generously for a distressed 
female; checks his own resentment; prevents the bloody design of 
his comrades, and restores to the arms of his enemy, his wife, the 
chaste but unhappy Birtha. The whole transaction is included 
within the space of three days. The tragedy opens with Ella's 
wedding-day. In the evening he is summoned to join the army: 
on the next day, "having done his mattynes and his vowes," he 
engages, defeats the Danes, and is wounded. Celmonde attempts 
his act of treachery against Birtha that night; and on the succeeding 
morning she is conveyed to her distracted lord, expiring, not under 
the wounds that he had received from his enemies, but from those 
he had given to himself, in which the distress of the tragedy consists. 
— Dban Millxs. 
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ENTRODUCTIONNE. 



I. 
SoMME cherisaunei* *tys to gentle raynde, 
Whan theie have chevyced* theyre londe from bayne,' 
Whan theie ar dedd, theie leave yer name behynde, 
And theyre goode deedes doe on the earthe remayne ; 
Downe yn the grave wee ynhyme* every ch steyne,* 
Whylest al her" gentlenesse ys made to sheene, 
Lyche fetyve' baubels* geasonne* to be seene. 

II. 
iElla, the wardenne of thys" castell" stede, 
Whylest Saxons dyd the Englysche sceptre swale, 
Who made whole troopes of Dacyan men to blede, 
Then seel'd" hys eyne, and seeled hys eyne for ale, 
Wee rowze hym uppe before the judgment dale, 
To saie what he, as clergyond," can kenne, 
And howe hee sojourned in the vale of men. 



* ' Cherisaunei,' comfort. [The proper word is 'cherisaunce.' But in 
Kersey's Dictionary, a book which is known to have been frequently 
in the hands of Chatterton, through some error of the printer, it is 
spelt as we have it in the text. This is by no means the only in- 
stance in which Chatterton, in searching for obsolete words, has 
ignorantly copied the mistakes of his authorities. — En.] 

s Preserved, redeemed. * Ruin. * Inter. ^ Fault, blot. 

• Their. "> Neat, comely. * Jewels. 

» Rare. ><> Bristol. " Castle. 

'M:ioscd. »» Taught. 
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iELL A. 



PERSONNES REPRESENTEDD. 

JElza, bie Thomas Rowleie, Preeste, the Aucthoore. 

Celmonse, Johan Iscamm, Preeste. 
Hurra, Syrr Thybbotte Gorges, Knyghte. 

BiRTHA, Mastre Edwards Cantngb. 

Odherr Partes bie Knyghtes, Minstrbllbs, Ssc. 



CELMONDE, (att Bristowe). 
Before yonne roddie sonne has droove his wayne 
Throwe half his joornie, dyghte' yn gites' of goulde, 
Mee, happeless me, hee wylle a wretche behoulde, 
Mieselfe, and al that*s myne, bounde ynne myschaunces 

chayne. 
Ah ! Birtha, whie did Nature frame thee fayre ? 
Whie art thou all thatt poyntelle* canne bewreene?* 
Whie art thou nott as coarse as odhers are? — 
Botte thenn thie soughle woulde throwe thy vysage 

sheene, 
Yatt shemres* on thie comelie semlykeene,* 



I Clothed. * Robes, mantles. ' A pen. 

^ Express. 

" Is she not more than painting can express." 

Rowe's Fair Penitent. 

s Shines. < Countenance. 
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Lyche nottebrowne cloudes, whann bie the sonne 

made redde, 
Orr scarlette, wyth waylde* lynnen clothe ywreene,* 
Syke* would thie spryte upponn thie vysage spredde. 
Thys dale brave JSUa dothe thyne honde and harte 

Clayme as hys owne to be, whyche nee fromm hys moste 
parte. 
And cann I lyve to see herr wythe anere!* 
Ytt cannotte, muste notte, naie, ytt shalle not bee. 
Thys nyghte 1*11 putte stronge poysonn ynn the beere, 
And hymm, herr, and myselfe, attenes^ wyll slea. 
Assyst mee, Helle ! lett Devylles rounde mee tende, 

To slea mieselfe, mie love, and eke mie doughtie* friende. 



MLhA, BIRTHA. 
iELLA. 

Notte, whanne the hallie^ prieste dyd make me 

knyghte, 
Blessynge the weaponne, tellynge future dede, 
Howe bie mie honde the prevyd* Dane should e blede, 
Howe I schulde often bee, and often wynne, ynnfyghte; 
Notte, whann I fyrste behelde thie beauteous hue, 
Whyche strooke mie mynde, and rouzed my softer 

soule ; 
Nott, whann from the barbed® horse yn fyghte dyd 

viewe 



* Chosen. « Covered. « Such. 

* Another. ^ At once. * Mighty, valiant. 
"> Holy. * Hardy, valourous. * Armeck 

3 
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The flying Dacians oere the wyde pUyne roule, 
Whan all the troopes of Denmarque madegrete dole,' 
Dydd I fele joie wyth syfce reddoure' as nowe, 
Whann hallie preest, the lechetnanne' of the eoule, 
Dydd knytte us both ynn a caytysnede' vowe ; 
Now hailie* ilia's selynesse* ys grate; 
Shap' haveth nowe yniade hys woes for to emmate.' 



Mie lorde, and husbande, sy\e' a joie is myne; 
Botte mayden modestie moale ne soe saie, 
Albeytte thou mayest rede ytt jnn myne eyiie. 
Or ynn myne harle, where thou shake be for aie 
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•H.ppy. 'HlppinMI. 

□Mwiiun. Id Ihe ttaailicliin of \hB S-aeii, byGswln Douglu, 'rUe' 1> 
rendncii hy 'wordittchsp.' KhctelldimnMiigBiti' -f«te.' bullhB ihop- 

mitappreheniloD ot Skinner, nSisd lo it the mBiping at 'tan,' tiiMjtj.' 

• Lmiea, dpOTHM. "Sudi. 



Inne sothe, I have botte meeded^ oute thie faie ^ 
For twelve tymes twelve the raone hath bin yblente,' 
As manie tymes hathe vyed^ the Godde of dale, 
And on the grasse her lemes< of sylverr sente, 
Sythe thou dydst cheese' mee for thie swote^ to bee, 
Enactynge^ 3nnn the same moste faiefulUe to mee. 

Ofte have I seene thee atte the none-daie feaste, 
Whanne deysde* bie thieselfe, for wante of pheeres," 
Awhylst thie merryemen" dydde laughe and jeaste, 
Onn mee thou semest all eyne, to mee all eares. 
Thou ward est" mee as gyff'* ynn hondred feeres, 
Alest'^ a daygnous" looke to thee be sente, 
And oflfrendes** made mee,moe thann yie compheeres," 
Offe scarpes" of scarlette, and fyne paramente;'* 
All thie yntente to please was lyssed** to mee, 
I sale ytt, I moste streve*' thatt you ameded" bee. 

iELLA. 

Mie lyttel kyndnesses whyche I dydd doe, 
Thie gentleness doth corven** them soe grete, 
Lychebawsyn** olyphauntes** mie gnattes doe shewe ; 
Thou doest mie thoughtes of paying love amate.» 



I Recompensed. > Faith, constancy. 


«*Blinded. 


* Viewed. s Lights, rays. 


* Chuse. 


7 Sweetheart,bride. ^ Acting. 


B Seated under a canopy. 


'0 Fellows, equals. " Followers. 


i« Watchest. 


13 If. ^* Least. 


» DUdainful. 


>« Presents, offerings. 


'^'' Equals, companions. 


18 Scarfs. " Robes of scarlet. 


•0 Bounded, confined. 


•I Strive. *« Rewarded. 


w Represent. 


»* Large. «« Elephants. 


* Destroy. 
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Botte hann mie actyonns straughte* the rolle of fate> 
Pyghte* thee fromm hell, or brought heaven down 

to thee, 
Layde the whol worlde a falldstole' atte thie feete, 
One smyle would be suffycyll* mede^ for mee. 
I amm loves borro'r, and canne never paie, 
Bott be hys borrower stylle, and thyne, mie swete, foraie, 

BIBTHA. 

Love, doe notte rate your achevments* soe smalle; 

As I to you, syke love untoe mee beare ; 

For nothynge paste will Birtha ever call, 

Ne on a foode from heaven thynke to cheere. 

As farr as thys frayle brutylle* flesch wylle spere,* 

Syke, and ne fardher I expecte of you ; 

Be notte toe slack yn love, ne overdeare ; 

A smalle fyre, yan a loud flame, proves more true. 

Thie gentle wordis toe thie volunde* kenne" 
To bee moe clergionde"thann ys ynn meyncte of menne. 



» Stretched. » Plucked. « Foot-stool. 

* Sufficient. * Reward. « Services. 
» Frail. « Allow. 

* Memory, understanding, disposition. lo Make known. 
II Learned. 
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^LLA, BI&THA, CELMONDB5 MYNSTRELLESJ 

CELMONDB. 

Alle blessynges showre oh gentle Ella's hedde ! 
Oft male the moone, yn sylverr sheenynge lyghte, 
Inne varied chaunges varyed blessynges shedde, 
Besprengeynge' far abrode mischaunces nyghte; 
And thou^ fayre Birtha! thou, fayre dame, so bryghte; 
Long mayest thou wyth ^lla fynde muche peace^ 
Wythe selynesse' as wyth a roabe, be dyghte,^ 
Wyth everych chaungynge mone new joies encrease ! 
I, as a token of mie love to speake^ 
Have brought you jubbes^ of ale, at nyghte youre 
brayne' to breake. 



1 Of old English poetry, one of the striking characteristics is a con- 
tinued tenor of disparity, not so much in the style as in the sentiment : 
but the bad predominates. In this sort of reading, we are bat rarely 
relieved flrom disgust, or roused from, indifference : we are suddenly 
charmed with a beautiAil thought in the midst of a heap of rubbish. 
Like Addison's 'Traveller in the Desert,' who finds an unexpected 
fountain, if in the barren extent of a thousand lines we discover a soli- 
tary simile, 

" We bless our stars, and think it luxury." 

In the unpolished ages, the Muse was too awkwardly or too weakly 
courted to grant many favours to her lovers. In Gower, Chaucer, and 
Lydgate, elegant descriptions, ornamental images, and melodious 
couplets, bear no proportion to pages of languor or mediocrity, to 
prolix, prosaic detaUs, in rhyme, uninteresting and tedious. But the 
poems before us are uniformly supported ; they are throughout 
poetical and animated; they have, to speak in general terms, no 
imbecUitiei either of thought or diction.— Waktok. 

• Scattering, dispersing. ' Happiness. * Gothed. 

ft Jugs. * Care. 
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Whan sopperea paste we'Ue drenche youre ale aoe 






stronge, 






Tyde'iyfe,tyde death. 






CELHONDE. 






Ye mynstrelies, ehannt youi songe 1 






Mynstrellea Songe, bie a Manm end Womaune' 






Tournelheslo thie Shepsterr' swayne; 






Brj^hte Sonne has ne droncke the dewe 






From the flouies of yetlo»e hue; 






Tourne thee, Alyce, backa ogayne. 






No, bestoiketre" I vryile go, 






Softlie tryppynge o'ere the meea,* 






Lyche the sylver-footed doe. 






Seekeynge shelterr yn grene trees. 






See the moas-growne daisey'd banke. 






Pereynge" ynne the slreme belowe ; 






Here we'Ue aytte, yn dewie danke;' 






Tourne thee, Alyce, do notte goe. 




IfloddEM happen. 




• The am chanu. « ' MjnitiBllea Soibc,.' i> ■ pciTccI puural. It 
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OD«T. ■ Bhepheid. 






• ' BnlDikerre,' deccirer. Biiler hai \iie lojb ■ la beitolke,' ts betny. 
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WOMANNB. 

Tve hearde erste' mie grandame saie, 

Yonge damoyselles* schulde ne bee, 

Inne the swotie' moonthe of Male, 

Wythe yonge menne bie the grene wode tree. 

MANNE. 

Sytte thee, Alyce, sytte, and harke, 
Howe the ouzle^ chauntes hys noate. 
The chelandree/ greie morn larke, 
Chauntynge from theyre lyttel throate. 

WOMANNE. 

I heare them from ecbe grene wode tree, 
Chauntynge owte so blatauntle,' 
Tellynge lecturnyes' to mee, 
Myscheefe ys whanne you are nygh. 

MANNE. 

See alonge the mees^ so grene 
Pied daisies, kynge-coppes swote; 
AUe wee see, bie noa bee seene, 
Nete botte shepe settes here a fote. 

WOMANNE. 

Shepster swayne, you tare mie gratche,* 
Oute uponne ye! lette me goe. 
Leave mee swythe,*® or I'lle alatche." 
Robynne, thys youre dame shall knowe. 

iPormeriy; * Damsels. •Pleasant. «- Th« bladkUfd. 
s Goldineh. * Loudly. * Lectures. ^ Meadows. 

* Apparel. lo Quickly. H Accuse, cry out. 
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See! the crokynge' brionie 
Eounde the poplet twyste hys spraie ; 
Rounde the oake the greene ivie 
Florrjschethe' and lyveth aie. 

Lette us seate us bie thys tree, 
Laughe, and eynge to lovynge ayres ; 
Comme, and doe iiotte coyen' bee ; 
Nature made all thynges bie payres. 
Drooried* cattea wylle after kynde ; 
Gentle doves wylle tyss and coe. 



Botte manoe, hee moste bee ywrynde,' 
Tylle syr preesle make one of two. 
Temple niee ne lt> the foule thynge ; 
1 wylle no mannes lemanne' be ; 
Tyll syr preeste hys songe doethe aynge ; 
Thou Bhalt neere fynde aught of mee: 



e Jadie her yborne,' 

ne as ytte ys daie, 
I'll make thee wyfe, ne bee forswome, 
So lyde me lyfe or detlie for aie. 
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WOMANNE. 

Whatt dothe lette, botte thatte nowe 
Wee attenes,* thos honde yn honde, 
Unto divinistre' goe. 
And bee lyncked yn wedlocke bonde? 

MANNE. 

I agree, and thus I plyghte 
Honde, and harte, and all that's myne ; 
Goode syr Rogerr, do us ryghte, 
Make us one, at Cothbertes shryne. 

BOTHE. 

Wee wylle ynn a bordelle* lyve, 
Hailie,^ thoughe of no estate ; 
Everyche clocke moe love shall gyve ; 
Wee ynn godenesse wylle bee greate. 

JELLA, 

I lyche thys songe, I lyche ytt myckle well ; 

And there ys monie for yer syngeyne nowe ; 

Butte have you noone thatt marriage-blessynges telle? 

CELMONDB. 

In marriage, blessynges are botte fewe, I trowe.' 

MTNST&ELLES, 

Laverde,* we have ; and, gyff you please, wille synge, 
As well as owre choughe-voyces' wyTle4)ermytte. 



1 At once. * A divine. * A cottage. 

« Happy. s Think. •Lord. 

' Hoarse, as raven voices. 



Coimne then, and see you awotelie' tane the slrynge. 
And slrel,' and engyne' aU the human wytte, 
Toe please mie dame. 



We'lle strajne owfe wytte and sy nge. 



The boddynge' flourettes bloshes" atte the lyghte ; 
The mees* be sprenged' wyth the yellowe hue; 
Yrni daiseyd mantels ys the mountayne dyghtei' 
The neah' yonge coweslepe bendethe wyth the dewe; 
The trees enlefed,'" ynloe beavenne straughte," 
Whenn gentle wyndes doe blome, to whesllyng" dynne" 
ya broughte. 

The evenynge commes, and brynges the dewe alonge ; 
The roddie" welkynne" sheeneth lo the eyne; 
Arounde the alestake" niynstrells synge the songe; 
Yonge ivie rounde the doore poste do entwyjie ; 
I laie raee onn the grasse ; yette, to mie wytte, 
Albeytte alle ya fayre, there lackethe somethynge sty lie. 
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SECONDS MTNSTRELLB. 

So Adam thoughtenne,* whann, ynn Paradyse, 
All heavenn and erthe dyd hommage to hys m jnde ; 
Ynn wonunan alleyne' manaes pleasaunce lyes ; 
As instrumentes of joie were made the kynde^ 
Go, take a wyfe untoe thie armes, and see 
Wynter, and brownie ■ hylles, wyll have a charme for 
thee. 

THTRDE MTNSTRBLLE. 

Whanne Autumpne blake^ and sonne-brente* doe 

appere, 
Wyth hys goulde bonde guylteynge* the fidleynge lefe, 
Bryngeynge oppe Wynterr to fbifytte' the yere, 
Beerynge uponne hys backe the r^ed shefe; 
Whan al the hyls wythe woddie sede ys whyte^ 
Whanne levynne-fyres' and lemes* do mete from far the 

ayghte ; 

Whann the fayre ^yple, rudde^ as even skie. 
Do bende the tree unto the fructyle" grounde ; 
When joicie'* peres," and berries of blacke die^ 
Doe dannce yn ayre, and call the eyne arounde ; 
Thanniy bee the even foule, or even layre, 
Meethynckes mie hartys joie ys steynced" wyth somme 
care. 



1 Thought. • Alone. > Brown. * Naked, 

s San-burnt. • Gilding. ' Fill up. ^ Flashes of Uf^taixig. 

> Meteors. lo Red. h Fertile. "Juicy. 

i 1* Pears. ^* Stained, alloyed. 
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Angelles bee wrogte' to bee of neidher kynde; 
Angelles alleyne fromme chafe' desyre bee free; 
Dheere' ys a somwhatte evere yn the mynde, 
Yatte, wythout womraanne, cannot stylled bee; 
Ne aeyncte yn celles, botte, havynge blodde and tere,' 
Do fynde the spryte to Joie on syghte of nommanne 

Wommen bee made, notte for hemselvea botte manne, 
Bone of hys bone, and chyld of hys desire ; 
Fromme an ynutylle' tnembete fyrate beganne, 
Ywroghte* with moche' of water, lyttele fytej 
Therefore theie seke the fyre of love, to hete 
The milkyness of kynde, and make heniselves complete. 



Albeytte, wythout wommen, menne were pheeres* 
To salvage kynde, and wulde botte lyve to slea, 
Botte wommenne efte ' the sprygbte of peace so 

cheres," 
Tochelod" yn Angel joie heie" Angeles bee; 
Go, take Ihee swythyn " lo thie bedde a wyfe, 
Bee bante" or blessed hie" yn proovynge marryage 
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Anodher Mynstrelles Songe bie Syr Thyhbot Gorges, 
As Elynour bie the green lesselle^ was syttynge,' 

As from the sones hete she harried,^ 
She sayde, as herr whytte hondes whyte hosen was 
knyttynge, 

Whatte pleasure ytt ys to be married ! 

' Arbour. 

* From the sublime irregularity of the Pindaric and the stately 
solemnity of the Rithme royal, our author sometimes descends to sport 
in lighter strains. The desultory genius of Rowley disdained the dull 
identity, not only of a beaten, but of a common track. 

In the 'Tragedy of Ella,' we have an ode, of which this is one of the 

stanzas : - 

" Mie husbande, lorde Thomas, a forrester boulde, 
As every clove pynne, or the baskette, 
Does no cherysauncys firom Elynoure houlde, 
I have ytte as soon as I aske ytte." 

In Durfey's ' Pills to purge Melancholy,' or some other book of Pills 
for the same salutary purpose, I remember an old Somersetshire ballad, 
yet certainly not older than the latter end of the last century, which ex- 
hibits, I believe for the first time, the same structure of stanza. 

" Go find out the vicar of Taunton Dean, 

And he'll tell you the banns they were asked, 
A thumping fat capon he had for his pains, 
And I skewer*d her up in a basket. ' 

The old Chaucerian word ' cherisauncey,' in Chatterton's stanza, 
never danced so gaily before. But it is not so much to the movement, 
as to the double rhymes, that I here object. 

There are 1 confess some double rhymes in Chaucer's ' Romant of the 
Rose,' but they are accidental, and they were suggested by correspond- 
ent French words and couplets in the French original. In our present 
instance, the double rhyme is constitutive of a peculiar conformation of 
stanza, of which it is one of the essential properties. An ode was to 
be written with a reg^ilar and imposed return of this duplication. To 
say nothing in the mean time, that Chatterton took, perhaps impercep- 
tibly, the two words here employed for double rhymes, firom the ballad 
I have cited. The double rhyme is now adapted to the comic and 
familiar style : and the unexpected consonancy often gives an air of 
burlesque. Not one example occurs in Chaucer's burlesque poem of 
Sir Thopas. Nor was it scarcely ever used under any circumstances by 
the elder poets, except in translation. — Wartok. * Hastened. 
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Mie husbonde. Lorde Thomas, a forrestei boulde. 

As ever clove pynne,' or the baskette,' 
Does no cherysauiicjs ' from Elyriour houlde, 

I have ytte as sooae m 1 oske ytte. 

Whann I lyved wyth my fadre yn merrie Cloud-dell, 
Tho" twas at my liefe' to mynde spynnynge, 

I stylle vcanted somethyng^e, boCte tvhatte ne collide telle, 
Mie lorde fodres barbde" haulle* ban ne wynnynge.' 

Eche mornynge I ryse, doe 1 aelte mie maydennes, 
SoramelOBpynn,somiiictocurdell,'Horamebleachyngc, 

Gyff any new entered doe aske for mie udena,' 
Thann swylhynne'" you fynde mee a teachynge. 



hit twDrd.— Dmik MlLLn. 
' Temu inMchiTi. "Comfortj. 'Chi 

A The word, 'barbda' it pecnUatlf apprDprUud u hoow, madi 
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Lorde Walterre, mie fadre,* he loi^d me welle, 
And nothynge unto mee was nedeynge, 

Botte schulde I agen goe to merrie Cloud-dell, 
In sothen ' twoulde bee wythoute redeynge." 

Shee sayde, and lorde Thomas came over the lea, 
As hee the fatte derkynnes* was chacynge, 

Shee putte uppe her knyttynge> and to hym wente shee; 
So wee leave hem bothe kyndelie embracynge. 

I lyche eke thys ; goe ynn untoe the feaste ; 
Wee wylle permytte you antecedente^ bee ; 
There swotelie synge eche carolle,* and yaped^ jeaste; 
And there ys monnie^ that you merrie bee; 
Comme, gentle love, wee wylle toe spouse-feastegoe, 
And there ynn ale and wyne bee dreyncted* everych woe. 



iELLA, BIRTHA, CELMONDE, MESSENGERE. 
MESSENGERE. 

iEUa, the Danes ar thondrynge onn our coaste ; 
Lyche scolles^ of locusts, caste oppe bie the sea, 
Magnus and Hurra, wythe a doughtie'® hoaste, 
Are ragyng, to be quansed" bie none botte thee ; 



' Father. * Truth. ' Wisdom, deliberation. 

* Young deer, s To go before. « Song. ' Laughable. 

» Drowned. ^ Shoals. lo Valiant. i^ Stilled, quenched. 
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Haste> swyfte as Levynne* to these royners' flee : 
Thie dogges alleyne can tame thys ragynge buUe. 
Haste swythyn, fore" anieghe^ the towne theie bee, 
And Wedecesterres roUe of dome bee fuUe. 
Haste^ haste, O iEUa, to the byker* flie. 
For yn a momentes space tenne thousand menne male 
die. 

Beshrew thee for thie newes ! I moste be gon, 
Was ever lockless dome so hard as myne ! 
Thos from dysportysmente** to warr to ron. 
To chaunge the selke' veste for the gaberdyne I* 

BIRTHA. 

O ! lyche a nedere,' lette me rounde thee twyne. 
And hylte*" thie boddie from the schaftes of warre. 
Thou shalte nott, must not, from thie Birtha ryne,*' 
Botte kenn the dynne of slughoi^nes" from afarre. 

O love, was thys thie joie, to shewe the treate. 
Than groffyshe *' to forbydde thie hongered guestes to 
eate? 



' Lightning. * Rayagers. * Before. • * Near. 

»BatUe. •Enjoyment. 'Silk. « Militory cloak. 

» Adder. '» Hide. i> Run. 

I* Warlike instruments of music. » Rudely, sternly. 



O mie upswalynge^ harte, whatt wordes can saie 
The peynes, thatte passethe ynn mie soule ybrente?* 
Thos to bee tome uponne mie spousalle daie, 
O ! 'tys a peyne beyond entendemente.' 
Yee mychtie Goddes, and is yor favoures sente 
As thous faste dented* to a loade of peyne? 
Moste wee aie holde yn chace the shade content, 
And for a bodykyn' a swarthe* obteyne? 

I whie, yee seynctes, oppress yee thos mie sowle? 
How shalle I speke mie woe, mie freme,' mie dreerie" 

dole?« 

CELMONDE. 

Sometyme the wyseste lacketh pore mans rede.'" 
Reasonne and counynge wytte efte " flees awaie. 
Thanne, loverde'* lett me saie, wyth hommaged drede, 
(Bieneth your fote ylayn'») mie counselle saie ; 
Gyff thos wee lett the matter lethlen " laie, 
The foemenn, everych honde-poyncte,** getteth fote. 
Mie loverde, lett the speere-menne, dyghte" for fraie,*' 
And all the sabbataners '^ goe aboute. 

1 speke, mie loverde, alleyne'' to upryse 

Youre wytte from marvelle, and the warriour to alyse.** 



' Swelling. ^ Burnt up. ' Comprehension. * Joined. 

^ Body, substance. ^ Ghost, or shadow. ^ Strange. 

8 Dire, grievous. • Sorrow. 'o Counsel, advise. '1 Often. 

W Lord. '8 Prostrate, lying. H Still, dead 

« Moment. '6 Prepared. " Battle. 

18 Booted soldiers. — " Answering," says Dean Milles, " to Homer's ivK- 
vr)fxiBt^ 'Axaioi." Lidgate uses the word 'sabaton' for a soldier's 
boot, and ' sabot ' is the modem French name for a slipper. 

19 Only. ^ Set ftee. See additional Note at the end of £lla. 
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iELLA. 

Ah ! nowe thou pottest takells^ yn mie harte ; 
Mie soulghe* dothe nowe begynne to see herselle ; 
I wylle upryse mie myghte, and doe mie parte. 
To slea the foemenne yn mie furie felle.* 
Botte ho we canne tynge* mie rampynge fourie* telle, 
Whyche ryseth from mie love to Birtha fay re ? 
Ne coulde the queede,'' and alle the myghte of Helle, 
Founde out impleasaunce^ of syke blacke ageare.^ 
Yette I wylle bee mieselfe, and rouze mie spryte 
To acte wythe rennome," and goe meet the bloddie 
fyghte. 

BIETHA. 

No, thou schalte never leave thie Birtha*s syde; 
Ne schall the wynde uponne us blowe alleyne ; 
I, lyche a nedre,'® wylle untoe thee byde; 
Tyde" lyfe, tyde deathe, ytte shall behoulde us 

twayne. 
I have mie parte of dreerie " dole " and peyne ; 
Itte brasteth '* from mee atte the holtred " eyne ; 
Ynne tydes of teares mie swarthynge'* spryte wyll 

drayne, 
GyfF drerie dole ys thyne, tys twa tymes myne. 
Goe notte, O ^lla; wythe thie Birtha staie ; 
For wyth thie semmlykeed" mie spryte wyll goe awaie. 



X Arrows, darts. * Soul. > Pernicious. * Tongue. 

8 Fury. Devil. i Unpleasantness. 

8 Appearance, dress. » Renown. 'O Adder. n Betide. 

"Grievous. »« Sorrow. i^ Bursteth. "Hidden. 

i< Dying. i^ Countenance. 



JELLA. 

O ! tys for thee, for thee alleyne I fele ; 
. Yett I inuste bee mieselfe ; with valoures gear 
I'lle dyghte mie hearte, and notte* mie lymbes yn stele, 
And shake the bloddie swerde and steyned spere.* 

BIRTHA. 

Can iElIa from hys breaste hys Birtha teare ? 
Is shee so rou* and ugsomme' to hys syghte? 
Entrykeynge^ wyght!* ys leathall" warre so deare? 
Thou pryzest mee belowe the joies of fyghte. 
Thou scalte notte leave mee, albeytte the erthe 
Hong pendaunte ' bie thie swerde, and craved £or thy 
morthe.* 

1 Cloathe, prepare, fasten. 

* These poems exhibit, both in the connection of words and sen- 
tences, a facility of combination, a quickness of transition, a rapidity of 
apostrophe, a frequent variation of form and phrase, and a firmness of 
contexture, which must have been the result of a long establishment .of 
the arts and habits of writing. The versification is equally vigorous 
and harmonious, and is formed on a general elegance and stability of 
expressi(Mi. it ia remarkable, that whole stanzas sparkle with that bril- 
liancy, which did not appear in our poetry till towards the middle of the 
present century. The lines have all the tricks and trappings, all the 
si^histications of poetical style, belonging to those models which were 
popular when Chatterton began to write verses. 

Our old English poets are miqute and particular. They do not deal 
in abstraction and general exhibition, the efiiects of affectation and 
a restless pursuit of novelty. They dwell on realities. Even in the 
course of narration or description, where poets of the fourteenth or 
fifteenth centuries would have used the literal expression, and repre- 
sented the subject by the mention of natural circumstances, the writer 
of these pieces adopts ideal terms and artificial modes of telling a fact, 
and too frequently falls into metaphor, metaphysical imagery, and in- 
cidental personification. — Warton. 

• Horrid, ugly. 'Terrible. « Deceitful. * Man. 
6 Deadly. ? Depending. ^ Death. 



ROWLEY POEMS. 



Dfddest thou lenne hone mie woes, as sta r res yb rente, ' 
Headed bie these thie wordes doe onii loee faUe, 
Thou woulde stryve to gyve mie harte con ten te, 
Wakyng mie slepynge mynde to honnoures ealle. 
Of selynesse' I pryze thee moe yan all 
Heaven can mee aende. or counynge wytt acquyre, 
Yette I vryile leave tbee, onne the foe to falle, 
Betournynge to thie eyiie with double fyre. 



Moste Birtha boon' requeste and bee denyd ? 
Receyve attenes' a darte yn selynesse and pryde? 
Doe stale, att leaste tylle morrowes sonne apperes. 



Thou kenneste welle tlie Dacyannea mytlee' povrere ; 
Wythe them a myniiute wurchethe' bane' for yeares ; 
Thele undoe reaulmes wythyn a syngle hower. 
Rouze all thie honnoure, Birthai look attoure' 
Thie bledeyage counCrie, whych for hastle dede 
Calls, for the rodeynge" of some doughiie" power, 
To royn yttea royners," make yttes foemenne blede. 



ouze all thie love; false and entrykyng" wyghte! 
Ne leave thie Birtha thos uponne pretence of fyghte. 



■nlhoriV than 



Thou nedest notte goe, untyll thou haste command 
Under the sygnette > of oure lord the kynge. 

^LLA. 

And wouldest thou make me then a recreande?' 
Hollie Seyncte Marie, keepe mee from the thynge ! 
Heere, Birtha, thou hast potte a double stynge, 
One for thie love, anodher for thie mynde. 

BIRTHA. 

Agylted* iEUa, thie abredynge* blynge.* 
*Twas love of thee thatte foule intente ywrynde.« 
Yette heare mie supplycate, to mee attende, 
Hear from mie groted^ harte the lover and the friende. 

Lett Celmonde yn thie armour-brace^ be dyghte ;• 
And yn thie stead unto the battle goe ; 
Thie name alleyne wylle putte the Danes to flyghte, 
The ayre thatt beares ytt woulde presse downe the foe. 

Birtha, yn vayne thou wouldste mee recreand doe"; 
I moste, I wylle, fyghte for mie countries wele," 
And leave thee for ytt. Celmonde, sweftlie goe. 
Telle mie Brystowans to [be] dyghte yn stele ; 



I Seal. ' Coward. * Offended. * Upbraiding. 

ft ' Blynge,' to cease, desist The ve^b ' to blyn/ is in Bailey. 

^'Ywrynde/ revealed^ whispered. [The proper word is 'yrowned.' 
Thus Chaucer, in the Wife of Bath's Prologue— 

*' VIThat rown'st *ow with our maid V 

tar ' What rownest (or whisperest) thou?' &c. — Ed.] 

'.Swollen. • Suit of armour. sCloathed. 

I** Persuade me to be a coward. ii Welfkre. 
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Tell hem [ scorDe to kenne hem from afar, 
Botte leave the vyi^yn brydall bedde for bedde of w 



And Ihou wylt gcie : mie Bgroted ' liarte I 



Mie countrie waites mie marclie ; I miiste awaie ; 
Albeytte I schulde goe lo mete t!ie darte 
Of certen dethe, jette here I woulde nolle staie. 
Botte thos lo leave thee. Birtha, dothe a^swaie' 
Moe torlurynge peynes yanoe canne be sedde bie 

tyngue.' 
Yetle rouze this honoure uppe, atid wayle the dale, 
Whan rounde aboute meesonge of warre heie' aynge. 
O Birlha, alrev' mie agreeme' to accaie,' 
And joyous see mie armes, dygbteoute yno wairean 

Difliciie' ya Ihe pennaunce, yette I'lle strev 
To keepe mie woe bebyllren' yti mie breaste. 
Albeytle nete maye to mee pleiisaiince yev,'° 
Lyche thee. I'lle strev to aette mie mynde alte re 
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Yett oh ! forgeve, yfF 1 have thee dystreste ; 
Love, doughtie love, wylle beare no odher swaie. 
Juste as I was wythe iEUa to be bleste^ 
Shappe I foullie thos hathe snatched hym awaie. 
It was a tene' too doughtie to bee borne, 
Wydhout an ounde ' of teares and breaste wyth syghes 
ytorne.* 

iELLA. 

Thie mynde ys now thieselfe ; why wylte thou bee 
All blanche,* al kyngelie, all soe wyse yn mynde. 
Alley ne to lett pore wretched iEUa see, 
Whatte wondrous bighes* he now muste leave behynde? 

Birtha fayre, warde ' everyche commynge wynde, 
On everych* wynde I wylle a token sende : 

Onn mie longe shielde ycorne * thie name thoul't fynde 
Butte here commes Celmonde, wordhie *® knyghte and 
friende. 

^LLA, BIRTHA, CELMONDE Speaking, 

Thie Brystowc knyghtes for thieforth-comynge lynge" 
Echone athwarte hys backe hys longe warre-shield 
dothe slynge. 

^LLA. 

Birtha, adieu ; but yette 1 cannotte goe. 

BIRTHA. 

Lyfe of mie spryte, mie gentle ^lla, stale. 
£ngyn« *■ mee notte wyth syke a dreerie woe. 

1 Fate ' Pain or torment. > Flood. * Rent. 
*Fair. « Jewels. 'Watch. « Every. 

• Engraved. 'o Worthy. " Stay. » Torture. 



BOWL BY FOEMS. 



O mie agroted ' harte, braste,' braate y no t' 
M]i&, for honnoure, Syes awaie from mee. 



Birtha, adieu ; I maie Dotle here obaie.* 
I'm flyynge from raieselfe yn flying tbee. 



^lla, housband, fcieiid, and loverde,' sUie. 
He's gon, he's gone, alas!: ! percase ' he's gone for ai 



Hope, hallie' suster,' sweepeynge thro' the skie, 
In croHoe of goulde, and robe of lillie whyte, 



• Vslt. abldn. ■Lord, 'Feiliip 

■ Thin ■oLilDqu)' of CBlmcmde Iv fudiipaUbly ope q: 
tlngulihed piBidgfii In the |»Uy fbr lU lofl; ideaHi po 



abo ■]»■;■ amlled." Dban Uilli 

ni( piece ofiDDiIcaiiiplcuoiii necll Is 'Ella.' ■ Tragic^ Inii 
jich it a TDQit cnmpIeLfi and well written triced;. Thu ploL 
LerortlDg and fail of varieE^, Lhaagb the dmlogue is Id iDidfl 
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Whyche farre abrode ynne gentle ayre doe flie, 
Meetynge from dystaunce the enjoyous ' syghte, 
Albeytte* efte thou takest thie hie flyghte 
Hecket " ynne a myste, and wyth thyne eyne yblente,* 
Nowe commest thou to mee wythe starrie lyghte ; 
Ontoe thie veste the rodde sonne ys adente ; ^ 
The Sommer tyde, the month of Maie appere, 
Depycte* wythe skylledd honde upponn thie wyde 
aumere.' 

I from a nete^ of hopelen" am adawed," 
Awhaped " atte the fetyveness '" of daie ; 
iElla, bie nete '* moe thann hys myndbruche " awed, 
Is gone, and I moste follower toe the fraie. 
Celmonde canne ne'er from anie byker'^ staie. 
Dothe warre begynne ? there's Celmonde yn the place 
Botte whanne the warre ys donne, I'll haste awaie. 
The reste from nethe " tymes masque must shew yttes 

face. 
I see onnombered joies arounde mee ryse ; 
Blake'' stondethe future doome, and joie dothe mee 

alyse.^* 

O honnoure, honnoure, what ys bie thee hanne?'" 
Hailie*" the robber and the bordelyer,** 



^ £nraptured, joyful. ' Although. ^ Wrapped closely, covered. 

* Blinded. & Fastened. < Painted. 

1 Robe or girdle. See the additional Notes at the end of ^lla. 

8 Night. " Hopelessness. 

><) Awakened. *' Astonished. ^* Agreeableness. 

13 Nought. I* Emulation. » Contest, battle. 

i« Beneath. iv Naked. >» Quit. 

•o Had. *> Happy. *• Peasant, cottager. . 
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I 



Who kens ne thee, or ys to thee bestanne,^ 
And oothynge does thiemyckle' gastoess' fere. 
Faygne woulde I from mie bosomme all thee tare. 
Thou there dysperpellest^ thie levyone-bronde;* 
Whylest mie soulgh's' forwyned/ thoo artthe gare;* 
Sleene* ys mie comforte bie thie ferie ** honde ; 
As somme talle hylle, whano wynds doe shake the 

ground, 
Itte kerveth" all abroade, bie brasteynge** byltren*' 

wounde. 

Honnoure, whatt bee ytte? tys a shadowes shade, 
A thynge of wychencref,*^ an idle dreme ; 
On of the fonnis " whych the clerche ^ have made 
Menne wydhoute sprytes, and wommen for to fleme," 
Rnyghtes, who efte kenne the loude dynne of the 

heme,'* 
Schulde be forgarde " to syke enfeeblynge wales. 
Make everych acte, alyche* theyr soules, be breme," 
And for theyre chyvalrie alleyne have prayse. 

O thou, whatteer thie name. 
Or Zabalus" or Queed," 

Comme, steel mie sable spryte, 
For fremde'^ and dolefuUe dede. 



* Opposed, lost. 'Great. "Terribleness. < Scattetett. 
s Lightning. * Soul. ? Withered. » Cause. 

• Slain. >• Fiery. " Cntteth, layeth waste. 
1* Bursting. >• Hidden. 

>4 Witchcrait'KxBtXT and Bailbt. is Derioes. 

'•Chnrch. "Terri/y. »• Trumpet >»LoeL 

••Like. "Fnrioos « The devil. ^ThederiL 
M fhnngt. 
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MAGNUS, HURRA, and HIE PREESTB, loyth the 
ARMiE, neare watchettb, 

MAGNUS. 

Swythei lette the offrendes* to the Ooddes begynne. 
To knowe of hem the issue of the fyghte. 
Potte the blodde-steyned sword and pavyes * ynne ; 
Spreade swythyn all arounde the hallie^ lyghte. 

HIE PREESTE st/ngeth* 
Yee, who hie yn mokie* ayre 
Delethe seasonnes foule or fayre. 
Yee, who, whanne yee weere agguylte,' 
The mone yn bloddie gyttelles' hylte, 
Mooved the starres, and dyd unbynde 
Everyche barriere* to the wynde; 



» Quickly. « Offerings. ''Daggers. * Holy. 

* The ancient language of these Poems is affected and unnatural. 
Antiquated expressions are engrafted on present modes of speech. The 
diction and versification are at perpetual yariance. Our author is 
smooth and mellifluous as Pope and Mason, and yet more obscure and 
inexplicable than Gower or Chaucer. The conclusion must be that he 
borrowed his language from glossaries and etymological English lexi- 
cons, and not A-om life or practice . But he borrowed without selection 
or discernment. He seems to have been persuaded that no other in- 
gredient was necessary for his fiction than old words. He viewed an- 
cient language as all of one age and one district. In dictionaries of 
old English he saw words detached and separated from their context : 
these he seized and combined with others, without considering their 
relative or other accidental significations. — Warton. 

* Murky, gloomy. 

^ ' Agguylte,' offended. Thus in The Romaunt of the Rose — 
•' He hatha her wrathe for evermore. 
He agilte her nere in odher case." — Chaucer. 

' Mantles. * Boundary. 
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Whanne the oundynge' waves dyslresle, 

StQrven ' to he overeat,' 

Sockeynge ' yn the spyre-gyrte towne, 

Sviollerynge ' woie natyonea downe, 

Sendyrige dethe, on plagues natrodde,* 

Moovynge lyke tha ertiiys' Godde ; 

To mee send your liestu* dyvyne, 

Lyghte eletten ' all mytie eyne, 

Thatt I maie now undevyse " 

All the actyonnes of th' empprize.l' 

(^Jallelh doiime and efle " ryietke. 
Thus sayethe the Goddes; goe, yssue to the playne; 
Parr there shall tneynte of mytlc " menne bee slajne. 



Whie, soe there evere was, whanne Magnus foughte. 
Efte have I treynted" noyance " ihroughe the hoaste, 
Athorowe"awerdes, aljchethe Qiieed"dystraughte,i' 
Have Magnus pressynge nroghte hysfoemen loaste," 
As whanne a tempeste vexethe soire the coasts. 
The dyngeynge'" ounde" the sandeie stronde doe tare. 
So dyd I inne the warre Ihejavlynne toste," 
Full meynte " a chaiiipyonnes breasle received mie 
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Mie sheelde, lyche sommere morie' gronfer* droke,' 
Mie lethalle * speere, alyche a levyn-mylted * oke. 

HURRA. 

Thie wordes are greate, full hyghe of sound, and eeke" 
Lyche thonderre, to the whych dothe comme no rayne. 
Itte lacketh notte a doughtie ^ honde to speke ; 
The cocke saiethe drefte,® yett armed ys he alleyne. 
Certis thie wordes male, thou motest have sayne 
Of mee, and meynte of moe, who eke canne fyghte, 
Who haveth trodden downe the adventayle,^ 
And tore the heaulmes*" from heades of myckle 

myghte. 
Sythence ^' syke myghte ys placed yn thie honde, 
Lette blowes thie actyons speeke, and bie thie corrage 

stonde. 

MAGNUS. 

Thou are a warrioure, Hurra, thatte I kenne. 
And myckle famed for thie handle dede. 
Thou fyghtest anente"" maydens and ne menne, 
Nor ale thou makest armed hartes to blede. 
Efte '' I, caparyson'd on bloddie stede, 
Havethe thee scene binethe mee ynn the fyghte, 
Wythe corses I investynge ^* everich mede> 
And thou aston,'^ and wondrynge at mie myghte. 
Thanne wouldest thou comme yn for mie renome,^* 
Albeytte thou wouldst reyne'' awaie from bloddie dome.i* 

1 Marshy. 2 Fen-fire, or meteor. 3 Dry. 4 Deadly. 

5 Melted with lightning. 6 Amplification, or boast. 

7 Valiant. 8 Least. 9 Beaver. 10 Helmets. 

11 Since. 12 Against. 13 Often. 14 Clothing. 

15 Astonished. 16 Renown. 17 Run. 18 Fate. 
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HUREA. 

Nowebie the Dacyanne goddes, and Welkyns i kynge, 
I Wythe fharie,' as thoa dydste b^yone, persue; 
I Calle on mie heade all tortures that bee rou,' 

Bane^ onne, tylle thie owne tongue thie curses fele. 

Sende onne mie heade the blyghteynge levynne blewe, 
I The thonder loude, the swellynge azure rele * 

Thie wordes be hie of dynne,* botte nete besyde ; 
Bane on, good chieftayn, fyghte wythe wordes of myckle 
pryde. 

Botte doe notte waste thie breath, lest ^lla come. 

MAGNUS. 

^lla and thee togyder ^ synke toe helle ! 
Bee youre names blasted from the rolle of dome 1 
I feere noe ^lla, thatte thou kennest welle. 
Unlydgefulle * traytoure, wylt thou nowe rebelle ? 
*Tys knowen, tbatte yie menn bee lyncked to myne, 
Bothe sente, as troopes of wolves to sletre • felle ; 
Botte nowe thou lackest hem to be all jyneJ* 
Nowe, bie the goddes yatte reule the Dacyanne state, 
Speacke thou yn rage once moe, I wyll thee dysregate.'* 

HURRA. 

I pryze thie threattes joste" as I doe thie banes," 
The sede of malyce and recendize " al. 
Thou arte a steyne unto the name of Danes ; 
Thou alleyne to thie tyngue for proofe canst calle. 



1 HeaTen's. 2 Fury. 3 Rough, terrible. 4 Curse. 

5 Wave. 6 Sound. 7 Together. 

8 Rebellious, unloyal. 9 Slaughter. 10 Thine. 

11 Break connection with. 12 Just. IS Curses. 

1 4 Cowardice. 



Thou beest a worme so groffile' and so smal, 
I wythe thie bloude woulde scorne to foul mie sworde, 
Botte wythe thie weaponnes woulde upon thee falle, 
Alyche thie owne feare, slea thee wythe a worde. 
I Hurra amme miesel, and aie wylle bee, 
As greate yn valourous actes, and yn commande as thee. 

MAGNUS, HURRA, ARMYE, AND MESSENGERE. 
MESSENGERE. 

Blynne« your contekions,' chiefs ; for, as I stode* 
Uponne mie watche, I spiede an armie commynge, 
Notte lyche ann handfuUe of a fremded* foe, 
Botte blacke wythe armoure, movynge ugsomlie,® 
Lyche a blacke fulle cloude, thatte dothe goe alonge 
To droppe yn hayle, and hele« the thonder storme. 

MAGNUS. 

Ar there meynte of them? 

MESSENGERR. 

Thycke as the ante-fiyes ynne a sommer*s none, 
Seemynge as tho' theie stynge as persante ' too, 

HURRA. 

Whatte matters thatte? lettes sette oure warr-arraie. 
Goe, sounde the beme," lette champyons prepare; 
Ne doubtynge, we wylle stynge as faste as heie. 
Whatte? doestforgard* thieblodde? ys ytte for feare? 

1 Abject. 2 Cease. 3 Contentions. 

* [This is the first specimen of blank verse in the poem. There cer- 
tainly is no reason for its introduction. — Ed.] 

4 Frighted. 5 Terribly. 6 Help. 7 Piercing. 

8 Trumpet. 9 Lose. 



Wouldest thou gayne the towne, and castle-stere,^ 
And yette ne byker* wythe the soldyer guarde? 
Go, hyde thee ynn mie tente annethe ' the lere ;* 
I of thie boddie wylle keepe watche and warde. 

MAGNUS. 

Oure goddes of Denmarke know mie harte ys goode. 

HURRA. 

For nete* uppon the erthe, botte to be choughens* foode 

MAGNUS, HURRA, ARMIE, SECONDE MESSENGEBRE. 
SECONDE MESSENGERRE. 

As from raie towre I kende' the commynge foe, 
I spied the crossed shielde, and bloddie swerde. 
The furyous ^Ella's banner; wythynne kenne 
The armie ys. Dysorder throughe oure hoaste 
Is fleynge, borne onne wynges of iGlla's name; 
Styr, styr, mie lordes ! 

MAGNUS. 

What? ^lla? andsoeneare? 
Thenne Denmarques roiend ;® oh mie rysynge feare ! 

HURRA. 

What doeste thou mene ? thys iEUa's botte a manne. 
No we hie mie sworde, thou arte a verie heme." 



I The hold of the castle. 2 Battle. 3 Underneath. 

4 Leather, stuff. 5 Noiight. 6 Ravens. 

7 Perceived. 8 Ruined. 9 Child. 
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Of late I dyd thie creand * valoure scanne, 
Whanne thou dydst boaste soe moche" of actyon derne.* 
Botte I toe v/att mie doeynges moste atturne. 
To cheere the Sabbataneres* to deere* dede. 

MAGNUS. 

I to the knyghtes onne everyche syde wylle burne," 
Telleynge *hein alle to make her foemen blede ; 
Sythe shame or deathe onne eidher syde wylle bee, 
Mie harte I wylle upryse,^ and inne the battelle slea. 

^LLA, C£LM0NDE, AND ARMIE near WATCHETTE. 

^LLA. 

Now havynge done oure mattynes * and oure vowes, 
Lette us for the intended fyghte be boune,® 
And everyche champyone potte the joyous crowne 
Of certane masterschyppe ^<* upon hys glestreynge" 
browes. 

As for mie harte, I owne ytt ys, as ere 
Itte has beene ynn the sommer-sheene of fate, 
Unknowen to the ugsomme •• gratche " of fere ; 
Mie blodde embollen^i^ wythe masterie elate, 
Boyles ynne mie veynes^ and rolles ynn rapyd state, 
Impatyente forr to mete the persante '^ stele. 



1 Cowardly. 2 Much. 3 Terrible. 

4 Booted soldiers. 5 Terrible. 

6["Burne," says Dean Milles, "i8 probably a mistake for 'turne,' 
in which sense it must be read in the text. — Ed.] 

7 Rouse up. 8 Morning devotion. 9 Ready. 

10 Victory. 11 Glittering. 12 Hideous. 

13 Garb, dress. 14 Swelling. 15 Piercing. 
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And telle the wotlde, thstte jGlla dyed as greate 
As anie knyghte whu fou^lile for Euf;loiides weale. 
Friends, kjnne, and Goldyerres, ynne blacke armore 

Mie actyons ymjtate, tnie presente redynge* here. 

There ys ne house, alhrow thys Ghap-scurged' isle, 
Thatte lias ne loste a kynue yn these fell fyghtes, 
Fatte hlodde has eorfeeted' the hangerde soyle, 
And townes eniowed^lemed" oppe the nyghtes. 
Innegyte'of fyreourehallie'churche dheie dyghtes;' 
Ouresonnes lies torven'" y nne theyreamelhynge" gore ; 
Oppe bie the rootes oure tree of lyfe dheie pyghtes," 
Vexynge oure coaste, as byllowes doe the shore. 
Yee nienne, gyf ye are meiine, displaie yor name, 
Ybrende" yertropea, alycbe theroarynge tempest flame. 

Ye Chrystyans, doe as wordhie of the name ; 
These roynerres" of oure hallie houses slea; 
Braste," lyke a cloude, from whence doth come the 

Lyche torrentes, gushynge downe the mountaines, bee. 
And whanne alonge the gretia yer champyons flee, 
Swefte as the rodde for-weltrynge '" levyn-hronde," 
Yatle hauntes the flyinge rnorlhcrer oere the lea, 
Soe flie oponne these royners of the londo. 




iELLA. 69 

Lette those yatte' are unto yer battayles* fledde. 
Take slepe eterne' uponne a feerie Mowynge* bedde. 

Let cowarde Londonne see herre towne on fyre, 
And strev* wythe goulde to stale the royners honde, 
i^Ua and Brystowe have the thoughtes thattes hygher, 
Wee fyghte notte forr ourselves, botte all the londe. 
As Severnes hyger' lyghethe* banckes of sonde, 
Pressynge ytte downe binethe the reynynge» streme, 
Wythe dreerie*<> dynn enswolters" the hyghe stronde, 
Beerynge the rockes alonge ynn fhurye^* breme," 
Soe wylle wee beere the Dacy^nne armie downe. 
And throughe a stornne of blodde wyll reache the cham- 
pyon crowne. 

Gyff ynn thys battelle locke" ne wayte oure gare,'* 
To Brystowe dheie wylle tourne yeyre f huyrie dyre ; 
Brystowe, and alle her joies, wylle synke toe ayre, 
Brendeynge" perforce wythe uuenhantende" fyre : 



I That. 2 Ships, boats. 3 Eternal. 

4 Fiery. 5 Flaming. 6 Strive. 

7 The most favourite allusion of Rowley, because it is three times 
mentioned, (Battle of Hastings, ver. 326, 691, and above in ^Ua,) is the 
' hygra,' or as it is vulgarly called ' The bore of the Severn,' which con- 
sists of a high wall of water, gradually accumulated from the strong 
influence of the Atlantic ocean into the Bristol channel, and contracted 
by the narrowing banks on each side, till at last it breaks with fury 
against them, and on the channel of the river. Drayton has given 
a picturesque description of this ' hygra ' at the beginning of his seventh 
Canto. — Dean Milles. See additional notes at the end of ^lla. 

8 Ix>dgeth. 9 Running. 10 Terrible. 
11 Swallows, sucks in. 12 Fury. 18 Fierce. 
14 Luck. 15 Cause. 16 Burning. 
17 Unaccustomed. 
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Thenne lette cure safetie doublie moove oure ire. 




Lyclie wolfyns,' rovynge for tile evnynfje pre,' 




^H 


Seeing the lambe and shepsterr' nere the brire, 




^1 


Doth th'one forr safelie, th'one for hongre sleai 




^1 


Tbaniie, whan lie the ravenne' crokes upon lie the playne. 




1 


Oh ! lette ytte bee tbe kn&Iie to mygbtie Dacyanns slayne. 




1 WoliM. I Prey. 3 Sbephetlj. 




1 ll ii uked. ht- Chauerion could hire gjdniil a knowledge of tho 












poople ? We ha>e Uiese Iniuncei Id Ihe tisgodj of Ella, a Duiitb 






SUHJi- 






" The Ssnei, nythe tenoore lUljugB at ±eii hi'dde. 






Thien floWDB Ihelr tanner lalle, ud Ijcbe s mveh fleildr," 






^giin, the Dioieh soldiers my. 






■■ OnoE, Ella, oon. wf keg for bloddle ftile. 


















" Thmna, whannethe ta*enn crolieiii]MinBB the playne. 
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" Hark. Ibe rave^DB flap. (,,. wing-" 












wia Inacceuibl; (hut up ia Hpclmai;. Aiicr, ilie Sudd ChroDieJi;, Pan- 












intelligence from ThomiDB'i Ifisqur -f Alfred, a eommoa play-hook. 






whore the raven-itandaid of the Honu la thui poatlcwllf deKribcd :— 






Ii not jm picmivd ravDO 






Thett famoua magio lUndaidT Emblem Bt 






Toipeik thaiavagDgoDiuiaf Ibe people. — - 


















Of furiou. War, ic a midnight hourr 












Wrapt Id pale tamveW. labDui'd through the clouds . 












Wen all abroad, and mlilngMh their woof 






Their bnleful power: Ibe alacen erei lung. 
-Shako, it^ndard, ahske IMi ruin on our foe) !" 
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And the hamUt •«/., 
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■'The niTen droopa hli wing-ind, hark 1 the trumpei." Ac. 




^B 






■ 1 


might han been inggeited by (hia rery muque. He li allowed to hate 
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Lyche a rodde gronfer,' shalle mie anlace' sheene, 
Lyche a strynge' lyoncelle* File bee ynne fyghte, 
Lyche fallynge leaves the Dacyannes shall bee sleene,* 
Lyche aloud dynnynge^streemescalle'be mie myghte. 
Ye menne, who woulde deserve the name of knyghte, 
Lette bloddie teares bie all your paves » be wepte ; 
To commynge tymes no poyn telle® shalle y write, 
Whanne £nglonde han her foemenn, Brystow slepte. 
Yourselfes, youre chyldren, and youre fellowes crie, 
Go, fyghte ynn rennomes^'' gare," be brave, and wynne 
or die. 

I sale ne moe ; youre spryte the reste wylle saie ; 
Youre spryte wylle wrynne, " thatte Brystow ys yer 

place ; 
To honoures house I nede notte marcke the waie ; 
Inne youre owne hartes you maie thefoote-pathe trace. 
'Twexte^' shappe" and us there ys botte lyttelle space ; 
The tyme ys uowe to proove yourselves bee menne ; 



been a reader of Thomson. It is also to be observed, that both dramas 
are built on the same point of the Danish history in England, the land- 
ing of the Danes in Somersetshire. One of Chatterton's persons is 
'Hurra.' Mr. Bryant says, that the proper name 'Hubba' might by 
an unexperienced transcriber be easily taken for ' Hurra.' It is very 
true, that Hubba is the right reading, as Chatterton well knew from 
these lines in his favourite Thomson's Masque : 

** The valiant Hubba bites the bloody field, 
With twice six hundred Danes around him strow'd." 

Chatterton, I presume, might have his reasons for converting ' Hubba ' 
into 'Hurra.' — Waeton. 

1 Fen meteor. 2 Sword. 3 Strong. 4 Lion's whelp. 

5 Slain. 6 Sounding. 7 Shall. 8 Daggers. 

9 Pen. 10 Reputation. 11 Cause. 12 Discover. 

13 Between. 14 Fate. 
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Drawe forthe the bornyshed' bylle wytlie fetyve'grace, 
RouKe, lyche a wolfyniie rooiing from hys denne. 
Thus I enrone' niie aniace:' go thou shelhe : 
rile potle ylt ne ynn place, tyll ylte ys sycke wythe 



Onn, >Ella, onn ; we longe for bloddie fraie j 
Wee longB to here the raven synge yti vayne ; 
Onn, jElla, oiiii ; we certys gayne the dale, 
Whanne thou doste leade us to the leathal' pUjni 



Thie speche. O Lovetde,' fyreth the whole trayne ; 
Theie panete for war, as hnnted wolves for breathe 
Go, and sytte crowned on corses of the alayne : 
Go, and ywielde' the maasie awerde of dealhe. 



From thee, O iEUa, alle oure courage reygnes ; 
Echone yn phantasie do lede the Danes ynne chaynes. 



Mie countrymen ne, mie friendes, your noble sprytes 
Speke yn youre eyne, ond doe yer master telle. 
Swefte as Ehe rayne-storme toe the erthe alygbces, 
Soe wylle we fall upon these royners felle. 
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Oure mowynge swerdes shalle plonge hem downe to 

helle ; 
They re throngynge corses shall onlyghte' thestarres; 
The barrowes* brastynge' wythe the sleene schall 

swelle, 
Brynnynge* to commynge tymesour famous warres; 
Inne everie eyne I kenne the lowe* of myghte, 
Sheenynge abrode, alyche a hylle-fyre ynne the nyghte. 

Whaiine poyntelles" of oure famous fyghte shall sale, 
Echone wylle marvelle atte the dernie ' dede> 
Echone wylle wyssen* hee hanne seene the dale, 
And bravelie holped to make the foemenn blede ; 
Botte for yer holpe oure battelle wylle notte nede ; 
Oure force ys force enowe to stale theyre honde ; 
Wee wylle retourne unto thys grened mede, 
Oer corses of the foemen of the londe. 
No we to the warre lette all the slughornes' sounde^ 
TheDacyannetroopesappereonyinder^"rysyngegrounde. 
Chiefes, heade youre bandes> and leade. 

DANES fiyinge^ neare watchette. 

FYBSTE DANE. 

Fly, fly, ye Danes ! Magnus, the chiefe, ys sleene ; 
The Saxonnes come wythe ^lla atte theyre heade ; 
Lette's strev" to gette awaie to yinder greene; 
Flie, flie ; thys ys the kyngdomme of the deadde. 



1 Darken. 2 Tombs. 3 Bursting. 4 Declaring. 

5 Flame. 6 Pens. 7 Valiant. 8 Wish. 

9 Warlike instruments of music. 10 Yonder. II Strive. 
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O goddes ! have ihousaiides bic mie anlace' bledde, 
And muste 1 nowe for safetie flie awaie? 
See! farre bespreiiged' alle oure troopesarespreade, 
Yelte I wylle syn[;lie dare the bloddie fraie. 
Bottene;' I'lle flie, and raortlier' ynrelrete; 
Deathe, blodde, and fyre, scalie' marke the goeynge of 
my feete. 



Enthoghteynge" forr to scape the broiideyiige' foe. 
As nere unto the byllowd beche I came, 
Fttrr offe I spied a syghte of myckle woe, 
Oure apyrynge" battayles' wrapteynn sayles of flame. 
The burled'" Dacyannes, who were ynne the aaiD< 
Fro ayde to ayde fledde the pursuyte of deathe: 
The Kwelleynge fyre yer corrage doe enflanie, 
Theie lepe ynlo the sen, and bobblynge" yield yer 

breathe ; 
Whylest those thatt bee upoiine the bloddie playne. 
Bee dentil e-doomed cuptyves laeue, or yn the battle 



None bie the goddes, Magiius,dyscourteous"knyghtH, 
c" havyoure" havetlie ilon oure woe. 
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Despendynge^ all the talle menne yn the fyghte, 
And placeyng valourous menne where draffs* mote goe. 
Sythence' oure fourtunie* havethe tourned soe, 
Gader* the souldyers lefte to future shappe,® 
To somrae newe place for safetie we wylle goe, 
Inne future dale wee wylle have better happe. 
Sounde the loude slughorne for a quicke forloyne {' 
Lette all the Dacyannes swythe® unto oure banner joyne. 

Throw hamlettes** wee wylle sprenge'^saddedetheand 

dole,'^ 
Bathe yn hotte gore, and wasch^* ourselves thereynne: 
Goddes ! here the Saxonnes lyche a byllowe rolle. 
I heere the anlacis '' detested dynne. 
Awaie, awaie, ye Danes, to yonder penne ;'* 
Wee now wylle make forloyne yn tyme to fyghte agenne. 

CELMONDE, near watchette.* 
O forr a spryte al feere!'* to telle the dale, 
The dale whyche seal'* astounde" the herers rede,** 
Makeynge oure foemennes envyynge hartes to blede, 
Ybereynge'" thro the worlde oure rennomde**name for aie. 

1 Expending. 

2 ' Draffs * is an Anglo-Saxon word, signifying ' things thrown away 
as unfit for use.' See Mr. Tyrwhitt's Glossary on Chaucer. — Djban 

MlLLES. 

3 Since then. 4 Fortune, or conflict. & Collect 6 Fate. 

7 Retreat. 8 Quickly. 9 Villages. 10 Scatter. 

11 Lamentation. 12 Wash. 13 Sword. 14 Eminence. 

15 " O! for a Muse of fire."- Pro%K« to Henry V. 

16 Shall. 17 Astonish. 18 Wisdom. 

19 Bearing. 20 Renowned. 

• The following soliloquy of Celmonde is very different from the 
former, which related solely to his love, and his future intended treach- 
ery against MWbl and Birtha. The present speech, which is a recapitu- 
lation of the battle, consists of encomiums, very properly introduced, 
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Brjghle Sonne' ban ynn hys roddie robes byn dygfatej' 
Ftoio ihe rodde Easle he flylted" wyihe hys iTsyne^ 
The howera drewe airue the g«ete' of nyghte, 
Her sable lapistrie was rente yn twayne. 
The daancynge streakes bedecked heaTeonee playne, 
And on llie dewe dyd smyle wyihe shemrynge' eie, 
Lyche gotles* of blodde irhfche doe blscke annoure 

steyne, 
Sheenynge upon the borne' whyche stondelh bie;' 
The souldyers sloode oponne Ihe hiHis syde, 
Lyche yonge enlefed' trees whyche yn a forreste byde. 

j£1la rose lyche the tree besclte wyth brieres ; 
Hys talle speere sheenynge as the slarres at nyghte, 
Hys eyne ensemeynge* as a lowe'° of fjre; 

Whaiine he encheered everie manne to fyghte, 
Hysgentlewordesdydmooveechevalourousknyghte; 



__. , o lea iinp«niiiUj conmtud with bii own 

ti (bem wtlh ths dcfomudia at bii bod^.— 

Heann's galdeb fftte%, kept hr (h« wlBgAi boon J 

Tbeiun'B brlglit porta}!, and Ihe skies eoDncacdi 

And [be dark btrrln rail hIiIi ciue urar." 

PopE-s/ldod, bookT. Dtr. 



It the end of £111. 
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Itte moovethe 'hem, as honterres lyoncelle ; 
In trebled armoure ys theyre courage dyghte ; 
Eche warryngeharte forr prayse and rennome swelles ; 
Lyche slowelie dynnynge of the croucheynge' streme, 
Syche dyd the mormrynge* sounde of the whol armie 
seme. 

Hee ledes 'hem onne to fyghte ; oh ! thenne to saie 
How MWb, loked, and lokyng dyd encheere, 
Moovynge alyche a mountayne yn affraie, 
Whanne a lowde. whyrlevynde doe yttes boesomme 

tare 
To telle howe everie loke wuld banyshe feere, 
Woulde aske an angelles poyutell* or hys tyngue/ 
Lyche a talle rocke yatte ryseth heaven-were,* 
Lyche a yonge wolfynne brondeous® and strynge,' 
Soe dydde he goe, and myghtie warriours hedde: 
Wythe gore-depycted wynges masterie arounde hym 

fledde. 

The battelle jyned ; swerdes uponne swerdes dyd 

rynge ; 
MUsL was chafed as lyonns madded bee; 
Lyche fallynge starres, he dydde the javlynn flynge ; 
Hys raightle anlace mightie menne dyd slea; 
Where he dydde comme, the flemed* foe dydde flee, 
Or felle benethe hys honde, as fallynge rayne, 
Wythe sythe a f huyrie he dydde onn 'hemm dree,® 
Hylles of yer bowkes'" dyd ryse opponne the playne ; 



1 Crooked, winding. 2 Murmuring. 3 Pen. 4 Tongue. 

5 Towards heaven. 6 Furious. 7 Strong, 8 Frighted. 

9 Drive. 10 Bodies. 



lElla, thou arte — botte stale, mietyngej aaie neei 
Howe greate I hymme maye moke, stylle greater bee 
mylle bee. 

Nor dydde hys souidyerres see hys actes yn vayne. 
Heere a stoute Done uponnH hys compheere' lelle: 
Heerelordeand hyndlette' gtinke upon ae the playne; 
Heere somie and fndre trembled ynlo helle. 
Chief Magnus sough thys wale, and, shame to telle I 
Hee EDughte hys wale forflyghte; botte^Ella's speere 
Uponne the flyynge Dacyatines achoulder felle, 
Quyte throwe hys boddie, and bys harte ytte tare, 
He groned, and sonke uponne the gorie greene. 
And wythe hys corse encreased the pyles of Dacyannea 

Spente wyChe the fyghte, the Danyshe champyons 

atonde, 
Lyche bulks, whose strengthe and wondrous myghte 

ys fledde ; 
jGIK a javelynne grypped' yn eyther honde, 
Flyes to the tlironge, and doomes two Dacyannes 

deadde. 
After hys acte, the armle all yspedde ;' 
Fromm everich on unmyssynge javlynnes flewe ; 
Theie straughte' yer doughtie* swerdea ; the foemenn 

bleddej 
FuUe three of foure of myghtle Danes dheie slewe; 
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The Danes, wythe terroure rulynge att their head, 
Threwe downe theyr bannere talle, and lyche a ravenne 
fledde. 

The soldyerres followed wythe a myghtie crie, 
Cryes, yatte welle myghte the stouteste hartes affraie. 
Swefte, as yer shyppes, the vanquyshed Dacyannes 

flie; 
Swefte, as the rayne uponne an Aprylle dale, 
Pressynge behynde, the Englysche soldyerres slaie. 
Botte halfe the tythes of Danyshe menne remayne; 
iElla commaundes *heie shoulde the sleetre ' staie, 
Botte bynde 'hem prysonners on the bloddie playne. 
The fyghtynge beynge done, I came awaie, 
In odher fieldes to fyghte a moe unequalle fraie. 
Mie servant squyre ! 

CELMONDE, SERVITOURE. 
CELMONDE. 

Prepare a fleing horse. 
Whose feete are wynges, whose pace ys lycke the 

wynde, 
Whoe wylle outestreppe the morneynge lyghte yn 

course, 
Leaveynge the gyttelles' of the merke' behynde. 
Somme hyltren* matters doe mie presence fynde. 
Gy V oute to alle yatte I was sleene ynne fyghte. 
Gyff ynne thys gare* thou doest mie order mynde, 
Whanne I returne, thou shalte be made a knyghte ; 



1 Slaughter. 2 Mantle, clothing. 3 Darkness. 

4 Hidden. 5 Cause. 
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Flie, flie, be got) ; an bowerre ys a dole; 
Quycke dyghle' mie beste of stedes, and bryiige hymm 



CKLMONDE. M«*.] 

M\lh ys woundedd sore, and yniic tbe toune 
He waytelhe, lylle hya woandes be broghie to ethe.' 
And shalle T from hya browes plocke off tbe croune, 
Makynge the vyctore yii hys vyctotie blethe? 
O no 1 fiille sooner Kchulde nie hartes blodde smetbe,' 
Fulle soonete woulde I tortured bee toe deathe ; 
Botte— Birtha ys the pryzei ahel ytte were ethe' 
To gayne no gnyne* a jiryze wythe Iosbb of breathe; 
Bolle thanne rennome tEterne" — ytte ys botte ayre; 
Bredde ynne the phantaaie, and allcyn lyvynge there. 

Albeylle everyche thynge yn lyfe conspyre 
To telle me of the fautte I now schukle doe, 
Yette vToulde I battentlic' assuage niie fyre. 



. as [ scall tiowe. pur.sue. 
nie parentes drewe, 
irther, 



And thi 

The qualytyes 1 fro 
Were blodde, and m 
Thie' 1 wylle holde to now, and hede ne moe 
A wounde yn rennorae, yanne a boddie scarre. 
Nowe. JEMa, nowe late plantynge of a Ihorne, 
tie whyche tbie peace, thie love, and glorie shalle be 



■ .»p ■^- «^ .1 — ._>^.,_ 
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BIRTHA^ EOWINA. 
BIRTH A. 

Gentle Egwina, do notte preche* me joie; 
I cannotte joie ynne anie thynge botte weere." 
Oh I yatte aughte schulde oure sellyn«sse" destroie, 
Floddynge the face wythe woe, and brynie teare ! 

EOWINA. 

You muste, you muste endeavour for to cheere 
Youre harte unto somme cherisaunied^ reste. 
Youre loverde* from the battelle wylle appere, 
Ynne honnoure, and a greater love, be dreste ; 
Botte I wylle call the mynstrelles roundelaie ; 
Perchaunce the swotie* sounde raaie chase your wiere 
awaie. 

BIRTHA, BGWINA, MYNSTRELLES. 

MYNSTRELLES SONGE.* 

I. 

O ! synge untoe mie roundelaie, 

O ! droppe the brynie teare wythe mee, 



1 Exhort, recommend. 2 Grief. 3 Happiness. 4 Comfortable. 

5 Lord. 6 Sweet. 7 Grief. 

* The roundelay, introduced to assuage the grief of Birtha, is most 
natural and expressive in its description, and not less harmonious in 
its numbers. Several of these ditties, composed before Shakspeare's 
time, are preserved in his plays ; and such songs as these, which he 
observes were old and plain, and 

" The spinsters and the knitters in the sun 
Did use to chant them."— T«;e///A Night, Act ii. Sc. 4. 

Or, as the Queen in Hamlet calls Ophelia's songs, ' the snatches of old 
tunes.' The ' willow,' which is the burden of this roundelai, was an 
emblem of grief, either on death or forsaken love. It is the burden of 
Desdemona's song in Othello ; she says her mother's maid 

6 
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Daunce ne moe atte hallie daie. 




Lycke a reynyngei ryver bee ; 






Mie love ys dedde. 






Gon to hys death-bedde, 






Al under the wyUowe tree. 






Blacke hys cryne as the wyntere nyghte,' 






Whyte hys rode' as the sommer snowe, 




"had i innB of wiJlOiT, 




A« aid sang 'Iwas, hut It elpreeud hir fOrtnnE. 






And lbs died ildglQEit." 






" ThB pool will sat itngliiB by s Bycmnore-lnie, 


















Sing iriU=», willow, willow." ic.-A« iT. 






8o thB burdBn of the ballad clllod Cor^dan'i DaUfnl Knell. ( pMcy, 
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and of obaolelo wordi, not balongiog to the period Milgiied [o Ihn poeou, 












nacDtly Kirmod, which oeTsc eilsled la the uopoUfbed state of the 


























drowse hendf |io the tragedy of Ella), Is muoh more [oiclllglble, and 






















1 Bunnlng. 






2 ['Black his hair u the winter night.' ftc. 






■ nil beard wai white ai mow. 






Allfla«nwaahl.i,oll: 






Ho I gene, and he's Bono, aod we'll cast away moan. 






Gracnercy on hii loul."— ZrB«l:l. Act iv. Sc. 3. 












mallM this rematlt: "Aslo Ihe whltooeis of suimnor uiow, the idon 
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'■ H« face, wai white n. ,aowe on down.. 
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Rodde hys face as the mornynge lyghte, 
Cale* he lyes ynne the grave belowe ; 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gon to hys deathe-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe tree. 
III. 
Swote* hys tyngue as the throstles note, 
Quycke ynn daunce as thoughte canne bee, 
Def te ' hys taboure, codgelle stote, 
O ! hee lyes hie the wyllowe tree ; 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gonne to hys deathe-bedde, 

AUe underre the wyllowe tree. 

IV. 

Harke ! the ravenne flappes hys wynge. 
In the briered delle belowe ; 
Harke I the dethe-owle loude dothe synge. 
To the nyghte-mares* as heie goe; 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gonne to hys deathe-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe tree. 



1 Cold. 2 Sweet. 3 Neat. 

4 The ' night-mares, portunni, or innubi,' were supposed to oppretss 
persons in their sleep. See Mr. Tyrwhif s note on Fairies in Chaucer, 
6441. Lye calls them 'spectres, or night-hags.' Thej made a part of 
the fairy system, and as such are mentioned in EUlgar's mad speech jn 
King Lear : 

" St. Withold footed thrice the wold ; 

He met the night-mare and her nine-fold; 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight. 

And aroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee." — Act iii. Sc. 4. 

The burden to this roundelay very much resembles that in Hamlet — 

" And will he not come again ? 
And will he not come again ? 
No, no, he's dead, go to thy death-bed, 
He never will come again."— Act iv. Sc. 3. — Dean Milles. 
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V. 

See I the whyte moone sheenes onne hie ; 

Whyterre ys mie true loves shroude ; 

Whyterre yanne the mornynge skie, 

Whyterre yanne the evenynge cloude ; 
Mie love ys dedde, 
Gon to hys deathe-bedde, 
Al under the wyllowe tree. 

VI. 

Heere, uponne mie true loves grave^ 
Schalle the haren fleurs be layde, 
Nee one hallie* Seyncte to save 
Al the celness* of a mayde. 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gonne to hys deathe-bedde, 

A lie under the wyllowe tree. 

VII. 

Wythe mie hondes Tile dente* the brieres 
Rounde his hallie corse to gre,* 
Ouphante* fairie, lyghte youre fyres, 
Heere mie boddie stylle schalle bee. 
Mie love ys dedde, 
Gon to hys deathe-bedde, 
Al under the wyllowe tree. 

VIII. 

Comme, wythe acorne-coppe and thorne, 
Drayne mie hartys blodde awaie ; 
Lyfe and all yttes goode I scorne, 
Daunce bie nete," or feaste by dale. 



1 Holy. 2 Coldness. 3 Fasten. 

4 Grow. 5 Elfin. 6 Night. 
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Mie love ys dedde, 
Gon to hys death-bedde^ 
Al under the wyllowe tree. 

IX. 

Waterre wytches, crown ede wythe reytes,' 
Bere mee to yer leathalle' tyde. 
I die ! I comme ! mie true love waytes. 
Thos the damselle spake and dyed.* 

BIATHA. 

Thys syngeyng haveth whatte coulde u^ake ytte 
please ; 
Butte mie uncourtlie' shappe^ benymmes' mee of all 
ease. 

^LLA, atte WATCHETTE. 

Curse onne mie tardie woundes ! brynge mee a stede ! 
I wylle awaie to Birtha bie thys nyghte; 
Albeytte fro mie woundes mie soul doe blede, 
I wylle awaie^ and die wythynne her syghte. 
Brynge mee a stede, wythe eagle- wynges for flyghte ; 
Swefte as mie wyshe, and, as mie love ys, stronge. 
The Danes have wroughte mee myckle woe ynne 

fyghte, 
Inne kepeynge mee from Birtha's armes so longe. 
O I whatte a dome was myne, sythe masterie 
Canne yeve' ne pleasaunce, nor mie londes goode leme^ 

myne eie ! 



1 Water-flags. 2 Deadly. 

* [This very beautiful song has been lately set to music by my esteemed 
friend, Henry Hugh Pearson, Esq., of Trinity College, Cambridge. — Ed.] 

3 Unpleasant, cruel. 4 Fate. 5 Bereaves. 6 Give. 7 Enlighten. 
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Yee goddes, howe ys a loverres temper formed ! 
Sometimes the samme thjngewylle bothe bane,' 

One tyme encalede,' yanne' bie the same thynge 

Estroughted' foorthe, and yanne ybroglen less. 
'Tys Birtha's loss whyche doe mie thoughtes poBsess 
J wylle, I musle atv^e : whie aUies mie stede ? 
Mie huscailes,' hyther haste; prepare a dresse. 
Whyche couracyers' jn hastie joumies nede. 
O heaTcDB ! 1 moste awaie to Byrtha eyne, 
For yn her lookes I fynde mie beynge doe entwyne. 



The worlde ys darke wjthe nyghte ; the wyndes 
stylle;" 

Fayntelie the mone her palyde lyghte males glem 
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The upryste ' sprytes the sylente letten " fylle, 
Wythe ouphant* faeryes joynyng ynne the dreme ; 
The forreste sheenethe wythe the sylver leme;* 
Nowe male mie love be sated ynn yttes treate ; 
Uponne the lynche* of somme swefte reynyng* streme, 
At the swote banquette I wylle swotelie eate. 
Thys ys the howse ; yee hyndes, swythyn appere. 



CELMONDE, SERVYTOURE. 
CELMONDE. 

Go telle to Birtha strayte, a straungerr waytethe here. 

CELMONDE, BIRTHA. 
BIRTHA. 

Celmonde! yee sey notes! I hope thou haste goode newes. 

CELMONDE. 

The hope ys loste ; for heavie newes prepare. 

BIRTHA. 

Is iElla weUe ? 



and imagery, the sentiment and the substance. He had forgot, or never 
knew, or was not inclined to believe, that the garb of antiquity would 
but ill become the elegance of Pope, or the spirit of Dryden.— Wab- 

TOK. 

1 Risen. 

2 Church-yard. The term ' litten ' is still used in many parts of 
England. 

S Elfin. 4 Light. 5 Brink, border. 6 Running. 
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CELMONDB. 

Hee ly ves ; s^nd stylle male use 
The behylte^ blessynges of a future yeare. 

BIRT0A. 

Whatte heavie tydynge thenne bs^ve I to feare ? 
Of whatte mischaunce dydste thou ^o Jatelie sale ? 

CELMONDE. 

For heavie tydynges Bwythyn nowe prepare. 
iElla sore wounded ys, yn bykerous' fraie ; 
In Wedecester's wallid toune he lyes. 



BIRTHA. 



O mie agroted' breast ! 



CELMONDE. 

Wythoute your syghte, he dyes. 

BIBTHA. 

Wylle Birtha's presence ethe* her iEUa's payne? 

I flie; newe wynges doe from mie schoulderrs sprynge. 

CELMONDE. 

Mie stede wydhoute wylle deftelie* beere us twayne. 



1 [Chaucer uses this word in the sense of 'promised ;' but Dean 
Milles, deriving it from the Saxon, prefers the signification 'hidden/ 
whidi certainly suits better with the meaning of the passage. In line 
llOlf however, it will not bear this interpretation. — En.] 

2 Warlike. 3 Swelling, or bursting, 
4 Relieve, ease. 5 Easily, commodiously. 
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BIRTHA. 

Oh ! I wyll flie as wynde, and no waie lynge ;i 
Sweftlie caparisons for rydynge brynge ; 
I have a mynde wynged wythe the levyn ploome.' 
O iBUa* '^lla ! dydste thou kenne the stynge, 
The whyche doeth canker ynne mie hartys roome. 
Thou wouldste see playne thieselfe the gare' to bee ; 
Aryse^ uponne thie love, and flie to meeten me. 

CELMONDE. 

The stede, on whyche I came, ys swefte as ayre; 
Mie servytoures doe way te mee nere the wode ; 
Swythynne wythe mee unto the place repayre ; 
To ^ 11a I wylle gev you conducte goode. 
Youre eyne, alyche a baulme, wylle staunche hys 

blood e, 
Holpe oppe hys woundes, and yev^ hys hart^ alle 

cheere ; 
Uponne your eyne he holdes hys lyvelyhode;* 
You doe hys spryte, and alle hys pleasaunce here. 
Comme, lette's awaie, albeytte ytte ys moke," 
Yette love wille be a tore^ to tourne to feere^ nyghtes 

smoke. 

BIRTHA. 

Albeytte unwears " dyd the welkynn "• rende, 
Reyne" alyche fallynge ryvers, dyd ferse" bee, 



I Linger. 2 Feathered Tghtning. 3 Cause. 4 Give. 

5 Life. 6 Dark. 7 Torch. 8 Fire. 

9 Tempests. The interpretation of this word rests solely on the tes- 
timony of Chatterton. It is used again in the third Eclogue. 
10 Sky, or heaven. 11 Rain. 12 Fierce. 
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Erthe Wythe the ayre enchafed' dyd contende, 
Everychone hreathe of wjnde wythe plagues dyd slee, 
Yette T to lEHa's eyne eftsoones woulde flee; 
Albeytte hawethornes dyd mie fleshe enseine,' 
Owlettes, wythe Bcrychjnge, shakey age ever jche tree, 
And water- neders' wry^lynge yn eche streme, 
Yette woulde I flie, ne under coverle stale, 
Botte seke mie .^lla owte; brave Celmonde, leade the 



Heere ynn yia forreste lelte us watche for pree, 
Bewreckeynge' on oure foemenne oure ylle warre; 
Whatleverre sehalle be Englysch wee wylle slea, 
Spreddynge our ugsomme' rennome' to afarre. 
Ye Dacyanne menne, gyff Dacyanne menne yee are, 
Lette uete' botte Modde sufFycyle' for yee bee; 
On everich breasle yn gorie letleres scarre,' 
Whatt sprytes you have, and howe those sprytes 

And gyf yee gette awaie lo Denmarkes shore, 
Eftesoones" we will letourne, and wanquished bee 
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The battelle loste, a battelle was yndede ; 
Note queedes^ hemselfes culde stonde so harde a fraie; 
Pure verie armoure, and oure heaulmes* dyd blede, 
The Dacyannes sprytes, lyche dewe drops, fledde 

awaie, 
Ytte was an MUa, dyd commaunde the dale ; 
Ynn spyte of foemanne, I moste sale hys myghte ; 
Botte wee ynn hynd-lettes' blodde the loss wylle paie, 
Brynnynge,* thatte we knowe howe to wynne yn 

fyghte ; 
Wee wylle, lyke wylfes* enloosed from chaynes, 

destroie ; — 
Oure armoures — wynter nyghte shotte* oute the dale 

of joie.* 

Whene swefte-fote tyme doe roUe the dale alonge, 
Somme hamlette scalle onto oure f huyrie^ brende ;' 
Brastynge* alyche a rocke, or mountayne stronge, 
The talle chyrche-spyre upon the grene shalle bende ; 
Wee wylle the walles, and auntyante" tourrettes 

rende, 
Pete" everych tree whych goldyn fruyte doe beere, 
Downe to the goddes the ownerrs dhereof sende, 
Besprengynge" alle abrode sadde warre and bloddie 

weere." 

1 Devils. 2 Helmets. 3 Peasants. 

4 Shewing. 5 Wolves. 6 Shut 

* The meaning may probably be, that their arms shall exclude every 
gleam of joy, just as a winter night excludes every gleam of day. — Dean 

MiLLES. 

7 Fury. 8 Bum. 9 Bursting. 

10 Ancient. 11 Pluck up. 12 Scattering. 

13 Tempest. 



Bolle fyrste to yynder oke-lree wee wylle flie : 
And thence nylle yssue o wte otine all 7at(« cOTDOieth 



Anodher parte of the Woode, 



Thys merkness' doe affraie mie wommanns breasts. 
Howe sable ys the spreddynge akie urrayde ! 
Hallie' the bordeleire," who lyves to reate, 
Ne ys att nyghtys fleniynge' hue dysmayde ; 
The starres doe scaiitillie' the sable brayde;' 
Wyde ys tbe sylver lernes' of eoniforle wove; 
Speke, Celmonde, does ytte make thee nolle aftayde? 



Merker' tbe nyghte, the fitter tyde' for love. 



Salest thoo for love? ab ! love is far awaie. 
Faygne would I see once moe the roddie femes'" of dale. 



Love male bee iiie, woulde Birtha calle ytte here. 
How, Celmonde, dothc Ihou inene? 
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CELHONDE. 

Thys Celmonde menes. 
No leme, no eyne, ne mortalle manne appere, 
Ne lyghte, an acte of love for to bewreene ;* 
Nete* in thys forreste, botte thys tore,' dothe sheen e, 
The whych, potte oute, do leave the whole yn nyghte ; 
See! howe the brauncynge* trees doe here entwyne, 
Makeynge thys bower so pleasynge to the syghte ; 
Thys was for love fyrste made, and heere ytt stondes, 
Thatte hereynne lovers male enlyncke yn true loves 
bondes. 

BIRTHA. 

Celmonde, speake whatte thou menest, or alse mie 

thoughtes 
Perchaunce male robbe thie honestie so fayre. 

CELMONDE. 

Then here, and knowe, hereto I have you broughte, 
Mie longe hydde love unto you to make clere. 

BIRTHA. 

Oh heaven and earthe ! whatte ys ytt I doe heare ? 
Am I betraste?^ where ys my ^lla, sale ! 

CELMONDE. 

O ! do nete* nowe to iElla syke love bere,^ 
Botte geven some onne Celmondes hedde. 



1 Discover. 2 Nought. 3 Torch. 

4 Branching. 5 Betrayed. 6 Not. 



I wylle be gone, and groape mie p: 
Albeftte neders' stynges mie l^s dc 



twyne aboQte. 



Nowe bie ihe sejnctea I wylle notte lette thee goe, 
Ontylle ihou doeste mie brendynge' love amate.' 
Those eyne have caused Celmonde rayckle woe, 
Yenne lette yer smyle fyrat take hymm yn regTBle.' 

1 didst thou see mie breastis troblous state, 
Theerelove doth harrie' up mie joie, and ethel' 

1 wretched bee, beyonde the hele' of fate, 

Gyff Birlha stylle wylle make mie harte-veynes blethe.' 

Soite as the sommer Sowreets, Biitha, looke, 

Fulle ylle I canne thie frownes and harde dyspleasaunee 



Thie love ys foule ; I woulde bee deafe for aie, 
Radher thanue faeeie syche deslavatie' sedde. 
Swythynne flie from mee, and nc further saie; 
Radher thanne heare thie love, I woolde bee dead. 
Yce seynctes ! and shal I wronge mie iGlla's bedde. 
And wouldst thou, Celmonde, tenpte me to the 

Ihynge ? 
Lett mee be gone — alle curses onne thie hedde ! 
Was ylle for thys thou dydste a message brynge? 
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Lette mee be gone, thou manne of sable harte ! 
Or welkyn^ and her starres wyll take a maydens parte. 

CBLMONDB. 

Sythence you wylle notte lette mie suyte avele,' 
Mie love wylle have yttes joie, altho wythe guylte ; 
Youre lymbes shall bende, albeytte strynge as stele ; 
The merkye' seesonne wylle your bloshes hylte.* 

BIRTHA. 

Holpe, holpe, yee seynctesi oh thatte mie blodde 
was spylte I 

CELMONOB. 

The seynctes att distaunce stonde ynn tyme of nede. 
Strev^ notte to goe; thou canste notte, gyff thou 

wylte. 
Unto mie wysche** bee kinde, and nete alse hede. 

BIRTHA. 

No, foule bestoykerre,' I wylle rende the ayre, 
Tylle dethe do stale mie dynne, or some kynde roder* 
heare. 
Holpe ! holpe ! oh godde ! 

CELMONDE, BIRTHA, HURRA, DANES. 
HURRA. 

Ah I thatts a wommanne cries. 
I kenn hem ; sale who are you, yatte be theere ? 



1 Heaven. 2 Prevail. 3 Dark. 4 Hide. 

5 strive. 6 Wish. 7 Deceiver. 8 Traveller. 
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CBLMONDE. 

Yee hyndes, awaie ! orre bie thys swerde yee dies. 

RU&RA. 

Thie wordes wylle ne mie hartis sete* affere.* 

BIRTHA. 

Save mee, oh! save me from thys royner* heere! 

HURRA. 

Stonde thou bie mee ; nowe sale thie name and londe ; 
Or swythyne schall mie swerde thie boddie tare. 

CELMONDE. 

Bothe I wylle shewe thee bie mie brondeous^ bonde. 

HURRA. 

Besette hym rounde, yee Danes. 

CELMONDE. 

Comme onne, and see 
GyfF mie strynge anlace' maie bewryen" whatte I bee. 
\_Fyghte al anenste Celmonde, meynte Danes Tie sleath, 
andfaleth to Hurra.'] 

CELMONDE. 

Oh ! I forslagen ' be ! ye Danes, now kenne, 
I amme yatte Celmonde, seconde yn the fyghte, 
Who dydd, atte Watchette, so forslege* youre menne; 



1 Stability. 2 AfiVight. 3 Ruioer. 4 Furious. 

b Sword. 6 Discover. 7 Slain. 8 Slew. 



I fele myne eyne to swymme yn aeterne^ nyghte;— 
To her be kynde. {Dieth. 

HURRA. 

Thenne felle a wordhie knyghte. 
Saie, who bee you ? 

BIRTHA. 

I am greate Vila's wyfe. 



HURRA. 

Ah! 



BIRTHA. 

Gyff anenste * hym you harboure foule despyte, 
Nowe wythe the Jethal' anlace* take mie lyfe, 
Bie thankes* I ever onne you wylle bestowe, 
From ewbryce* you mee pyghte,® the worste of mortal 
woe. 

HURRA. 

I wylle ; ytte scalle bee soe : yee Dacyans, heere. 
Thys iElla havethe been oure foe for aie. 
Thorrowe the battelle he dyd brondeous ' teare> 
Beyng the lyfe and head of everych fraie ; 
From everych Dacyanne power he won the dale, 
Forslagen^ Magnus, all our schippes ybrente ;' 



1 Eternal. 2 Against. 3 Deadly. 4 Sword. 

5 Adultery. 

* [It should be ' my thanks. ' Mr. Bryant snatches greedily at this 
error ; but it has been justly observed that it is ' such a mistake as 
every man in the hurry of writing is subject to.' — En.] 

6 Plucked. 7 Furious. 8 Slew. 9 Burnt. 
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Bie hys felle arme wee now are made to straie ; 
The speere of Dacja he ynne piecea shente ;' 
Whannehantoned'batckesunlooureloniledydcoinine, 
^Uathegnre'dheiesed, and wysched'hymbytterdome.' 



Bee styilu. 
Botte yetle he ys a foemsnne goode and fayre ; 
Whaniie wee are apente, he soundelhe the forioyne ;' 
The captyves chayne he losseth ynne the ayre, 
Cheered* the wounded bothe wythe hredde and wyne; 
Has hee notte untoe somme of yon bynn dygne ?* 
You woulde have amethd^ onne Wedecestrian fielde, 
Bolte hee behylte" the slugborne'" for to eleyne," 
Throwynge onne hys wyde backe, hys wyder apred- 

dynge shield e. 
Whaniie you, as caytyBued," yn fielde dyd bee, 
He oathed" you to be stylle, and stiayte didd sette you 

Scalle wee forslege" hya wyfe, because he's btave? 
Bicaus hee fygbtelh for Iiys countryes gare?" 
Wylle hee, who havith bynne yia lElk's alavej 
Robbe hym of whatte percaae" he holdjth deere? 
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Or scalle we menne of mennys ^ sprytes appere, 
Doeynge hym favoure for hys favoure donne, 
Swefte to hys pallace thys damoiselle* here, 
Bewrynne* oure case, and to oure waie be gonne? 
The last you do approve ; so lette ytte bee ; 
Damoyselle, comme awaie; you safe scalle bee wythe 
mee. 

BIRTHA. 

Al blessynges male the sejmctes unto yee gyve I 
Alpleasauncemaieyoure longe-straughte^lyvyngesbee ! 
-^lla, whanne knowynge thatte bie you I lyve, 
Wylle thyncke too smalle a guyfte * the londe and sea. 
O Celmonde ! I male deftlie " rede by thee, 
Whatte ille betydethe' the enfouled » kynde ; 
Male ne thie cross-stone •• of thie cry me bewree !" 
Male alle menne ken thie valoure, fewe thie mynde ! 
Soldyer ! for syke thou arte ynn noble fraie, 
I wylle thie goinges 'tende, and doe thou lede the waie. 

HURRA. 

The mornjmge* gyns alonge the easte to sheene ; 
Darklinge the lyghte doe onne the waters plaie ; 
Thefeynte rodde leme" slowe creepethoerethegreene, 
Toe chase the merkyness " of nyghte awaie ; 
Swifte fliethe bowers thatte wylle brynge outethe daie ; 
The softe dewe falleth onne the greeynge " grasse ; 



1 Mens. 2 Damsel. 3 Declare. 4 Lengthened. 

5 Gift. 6 Properly. 7 Awaiteth. 8 Vicious. 

9Monument. 10 Declare. 11 Ray. 12 Darkness. 
13 Growing. 
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The fihepster mayden,' dyghtynge" het arraie, 
Scante ' sees her vysage yn the wavie glasse i 
Biethe fuUe daylieghte wee scalle M\\& see, 
Or Bryatowea wallyd towne ; damoyselle, followe mee. 



Tys nowe fuile mome; I ihoiighten, bie lasle nyghtc 
To have been heere ; mie slede han notte mie lore j 
Thys ys mie pailace; lette mie hyndes* alyghle, 
Whylste I goe oppe, and wake tnie alepeynge dove. 
Staie here, mie hyndlettes; 1 shal goe above. 
Nowe, Birtha, wyll ihie loke eiihele' mie spryte. 
Thiesmyles untomiewouTidesabaiiimewyllepioovei 
Mie letlanne' boddie wylle bee setle aryghle. 
Egwina, haste, and ope tlie porlalte doore, 
Yalte 1 on Birtha's bteite inaie thynke of warre ne more. 
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JEhLA, 

Ah ! that semmlykeene^ to mee 
Speeketh a legendary tale of woe. 

BOWINA. 

Birtha is— 

iELLA. 

Whatt? where? how? sale, whatte of shee? 

EOWINA, 

Gone — 

JELLA,. 

Gone I ye goddes ! 

BGWINA. 

Alas ! ytte ys toe true. 
Yee seynctes, hee dies awaie wythe myckle woe ! 
iElla ! what ? ^Ua ! oh ! hee lyves agen ! 

iELLA. 

Cal mee notte ^Ila ; I ara hymme ne moe. 

Where ys shee gon awaie? ah ! speake I how? when ? 

EOWINA. 

I will. 

Caparyson a score of stedes ; flie, flie ! 
Where ys shee? swythynne speeke, or instante thou 
shalte die. 

1 Appearance. In other places it is written ' sexnlykeed/ It seems 
plain to me, that both these words owe their original to the following 
article in Kersey, ' §o€lllcUb((Tl. (^O seemliness, comeliness.'— Ttb- 

WHITT. 



Slylle thie loud r^g^ and here thoa wfaatte I knowe. 
Oh! 



KGW13IA. 

L jcbe prjmrose, droopynge wythe the heavie rayne, 
Laste DjTgfate I lefte her, droopynge wilh her wi^e,' 
Her love the gare,' thalte gave her harte syke peyne — 

Her love! to wfaomme? 

E6WINA. 

To thee, her spouse, alleyne.' 
As ys mie hentyUe^ everyche mome to goe, 
I wente, and oped her chamber doore ynn twayne, 
Botte found her notte, as I was wont to doe ; 
Thanne aDe aroande the pallace I dyd seere,' 
Botte culde (to mie hartes woe) ne fynde her anie 
wheere. 

iBLLA. 

Thou lyest, foul hagge ! thou lyest ; thou art her ayde 
To chere her louste ; — botte noe ; ytte cannotte bee. 

EG WIN A. 

Gyff trouthe appear notte inne whatte I have sayde, 
Drawe forthe thie anlace swythyn, thanne mee slea. 

iELLA. 

Botte yette ytte muste, ytte must bee soe ; I see, 
Shee wythe somme loustie' paramoure ys gone ; 




1 Ctftef* 2 Cause. S Only, alone. 

4 Coitom. 5 Search. 6 Lustftil. 
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Itte moste bee soe— oh ! howe ytte wracketh mee I 
Mie race of love* mie race of lyfe ys ronne ; 
Nowe rage^ and brondeous^ storm, and tempeste 
comme ; 
Nete lyyynge upon erthe can now enswote* mie domme. 

JSLLA, EGWINA, SERVYTOURE. 
SERVYTOURE, 

Loverde ! * I am aboute the trouthe to sale. 
Laste nyghte, fulle late I dydde letourne to reste. 
As to mie chamber I dydde bende mie waie, 
To Birtha one hys name and place addreste ; 
Downe to hym camme shee ; butte thereof the reste 
I ken ne matter ; so, mie hommage made— 

O ! speake ne moe ; mie harte flames yn yttes heste;^ 
I once was ^lla : nowe bee notte yttes shade. 
Hanne alle the fuirie of mysfortunes wylle 
Fallen onnemiebenned^ headdelhannebeen ^llastylle. 

Thys alleyn was unburled * of alle mie spryte : 
Mie honnoure, honnoure> frownd on the dolce' wynde> 
Thatte steeked^ on ytte: nowe wyth rage Im pyghte ;' 
A brondeous^" unweere" ys mie engyned" mynde. 



1 Furious. 2 Sweeten. 8 Lord. 

4 Command. 5 Cursed, tormented. 6 Unarmed. 

7 Soft, gentle. [If Chatterton did not glean this word from some 
music-book that fell in his way, it would be a satisfactory proof that he 
used Bailey's Dictionary in constructing his forgery, as ' dolce ' is not 
to be found in Kersey or Speght. From his father's musical turn, how- 
ever, the former is most likely. — £d.] 

SStealed. 9 Tortured. 10 Furious. 11 Tempest. 

12 Racked. 
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Wiehomnieur' yetlesommedrybbiet'joieinuefynde. 
To tlie Dnnes woundes 1 wylle «nother jeve ;' 
Whanne thos mie rennome ' and mie peace ys rynde,' 
lite were a recrnndize' to thyncke toe ly»e ; 
Mie huscarles,' untoe everie aslcer telle, 
Gyffe noblie ^lla lyved. as noble ^.lla felle. 

[_Slabbelh hys breste. 



s sleene ; the flovrer of Englonde's marrde I 



Be stylle: Btythe leMe the ohyrohea rynge mieknelle. 
Call hyther brave Coernyke; he, as warde 
Of (hys mie Brystowe castle, wylle doe welle. 

[Knelk ryngeth. 



Thee I ordeyne the narde ; so alle maie telle. 
I have holte lyttel tym to dragge thys lyfe; 
Mie lethal ' tale, alyche a lethalle belle, 
Dynne ' yn the eares of het I wyschd " mie wyfe ! 
Botte, ah I shee maie bee fayre. 
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JELLA. 

Ah I sale notte soe; yatte worde woulde ^lla dobblie slee. 

MhLA, EGWINA, SEaVYTOURE, COERNTKE, BIRTHA, RUBRA. 

JELLA. 

Ah ! Birtha here ! 

BIRTHA. 

Whatte dynnei ys thys? whatte menes yis leathalle 

knelle? 
Where ys mie ^lla? speeke; where? howe ys hee? 
Oh ^lla ! art thou yanne alyve and welle I 



JSLLA. 

I lyve yndeed ; botte doe notte lyve for thee. 

BIRTHA. 

Whatte menes mie ^lla? 

ALLA. 

Here mie meneynge see. 
Thie foulness urged mie honde to gyve thys wounde, 
Ytte mee unsprytes." 

BIRTHA. 

Ytte hathe unspryted mee. 

JELLA. 

Ah heavens ! mie Birtha fallethe to the grounde I 
Botte yette I am a manne, and so wylle bee. 



1 Sound. 



2 Unsouls, ' deprives of life/ 
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ALLA. 

Oh! I die contente [Dieth. 

BIBTHA. 

Oh I ys mie iBlla dedde ? 
Oh ! I wyll make hys grave mie vyrgyn spousal bedde. 

[Birtha feyndeth. 

COBBNYKE. 

Whatte ? -^Ua deadde ! and Birtha dyynge toe ! 
Soe f alias the fay rest flourettes of the playne. 
Who canne unplyte^ the wurchys' heaven can doe. 
Or who untweste the role of shappe' yn twayne ? 
^lla, thie rennome^ was thie onlie gayne ; 
For yette, thie pleasaunce, and thie joie was losle, 
Thie countrymen shall rere thee on the playne, 
A pyle of carnes,^ as anie grave can boaste : 
Further, a just amede<* to thee to bee, 
Inne heaven thou synge of Godde> on erthe welle 
synge of thee.* 



1 Unfold. 2 Works. 3 Fate. 4 Renown. 

5 Stones. Thns the Scotch * cairn.' 

" I will add a stone to thy cairn." 

6 Reward. 

• The Tragedy of ^lla, with the Epistle, Letter, and Entroductionne, 
was originally printed from a folio M.S. in Chatterton's hand-wiiting, 
ftimished by Mr. Catcott, in the beginning of which he has written 
"Chatterton's transcript. 1769." 
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and even of common decorum. The truth is, the tragedy of JEHz, to 
which I will add the imperfect tragedy of Godwyn, in which is the fine 
Ode on Freedom, is indebted to the Grecian school, revived in the 
eighteenth century. Both are the effusions of a young mind, warm 
Arom studying Mason's Elfrida and Caractactu. 

It is another unsurmountable objection to the antiquity and authen- 
ticity of ^lla, that the subject is historical or civil. Representations of 
religious subjects, were only fashionable in the reign of Edward the 
Fourth. And these , exclusive of the subject, by no means resembled 
what we call a play. They made a part of the great drama of supersti- 
tion. Rowley, as a priest, was very unlikely to have begun this hete- 
rodox innovation, and to have been the first to compose a play not 
religious. The pious mayor of Bristol never would have patronised so 
profane a confessor. Churches were our chief theatres before the 
Reformation : and the dygne maisire Canjmge, the builder of a church, 
would have more naturally employed the dramatic talents of Rowley, 
to decorate his new edifice with the exhibition of a splendid Mystery. 
If Rowley had penetration and taste, yet he had caution, he had pru- 
dence, and a reverence for his establishment. But Rowley proceeds 
still farther. He openly defends his new attempt, not in a palliative 
apology, but in a peremptory declaration of his opinion of the absurdity 
of scriptural plays. 

'* Playes made from hallie tales I holde unmeete, 
Lette somme greate storie of a manne be songe." 

This was too bold and too refined a philosophy for a priest of the 
fifteenth century. The first line is absolute heresy, and would have 
exposed the writer to the censure of the church. But this passage is 
perfectly consistent with the general spirit and turn of the epistle in 
which it appears : and which, according to the Dean of Exeter, con- 
tains "specimens of the author's abilities in judicious criticism, and 
pleasant raillery, in neither of which does he appear at all inferior to 
Pope." This is an unlucky concession. — Warton. 

III. " Arounde the alestake, mynttrelles synge the songe.** 

Page 42. 

Warton supposes the word ' alestake ' to mean a sign-post before an 
alehouse. 

In Chaucer thehoste says— 

" Here at this alehouse stake, 

I wol both drinke, and etin of a cake." 

And in 'The Ship of Fools.' 

" By the alestake knowe we the alehouse. 
And everie inne is knowen by the signe." 
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Where ' aumener ' is undoubtedly the translation of bourse. I must 
obsenre farther, that in what I take to be the most accurate and au- 
thentic edition of the French Roman de la Ro$e (Paris 1727), these two 
lines are thus written, v. 2028 — 

" Lors a de 1' aumoniere traicte 
Une petite clef bien faicte." 

Which, I apprehend, adds no small strength to my conjecture, that 
both 'aumener ' and ' aumere/ are derivatives from the French aumo- 
niere. If so, it becomes still clearer, that the proper signification of 
' aumere ' is, a purse ; a signification which will not suit any one of the 
passages, in which the word occurs in these poems. — Tyrwhitt. 

[Chatterton's interpretation was derived from Kersey or Bailey — for 
one has literally copied the other, — where we have ' aumere, O. welt, 
skirt or border. — En.] 

VII. *' Ai Severn's hyger lyghethe banckes of sonde," ^e. — Page 69. 

The following is Drayton's 'picturesque description' of the 'hygra' 

to which Dean Milles alludes in the note to this passage. 

" Shut up in narrower bounds the Higre wildly raves. 
And frights the straggling flocks, the neighboring shores to fly, 
Afar as from the main it comes with hideous cry. 
And on the angry front the curled foam doth bring: 
The billows 'gainst the banks when flercely it doUx fling. 
Hurls up the slimy ooze, and makes the scaly brood 
Leap madding to the land affrighted from the flood; 
O'erturns the toiling barge, whose steersman doth not launch, 
And thrusts the fkirrowing beak into her ireftil paunch." 

Poly-olbion. Bk. vii. 1. 10—18. 

VIII. " Sheenynge upon the borne whyeh stondeih bie," ^c. — Page 76. 
The author of the ' Tragycal Enterlude ' is describing the morning 

of that day, when MUa. obtained the signal victory over the Dacians or 
Danes. Among other things he mentions the rays of light shining 
upon the ' borne,' which by Chatterton is interpreted — ' burnish.' As 
the description is remarkably fine, I will present the reader with the 
whole; as he will from the context more readily perceive the true 
meaning of this term. 

" Bryghte sonne han ynne hys roddie robes byn dj^hte. 
From the rodde easte he flyited wythe hys trayne ; 
The Howers drewe awaie the geete of nyghte, 
Her sable tapistrie was rent yn twayne. 
The dauncynge streakes bedecked heavennes playne, 
And on the dewe dyd smyle wythe shemrynge eie, 
Lyche gottes of blodde, whyche doe blacke armoure steyne, 
Sheenynge upon the borne, whych stondeth bie ; 
The souldyers stoode uponne the hillis syde, 

Lyche yonge enlefed trees, whyche yn a forreste byde." 

^Ua, line 734. 
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PROLOGUE. 

MADE BIE MAISTRE WILLIAM CANYNGE. 



Whylomme ' bie pensmenne* moke* ungentle* name 
Have upon Goddwynne Erie of Kente bin layde, 
Dherebie benymmynge* hymme of faie" and fame; 
Unliart^ divinistres^ haveth saide, 
Thatte he was knowen toe noe hallie* wurche ;'* 
Botte thys was all hys faulte, he gyfted ne" the churche. 

The aucthoure" of the piece whiche we enacte, 
Albeytte^* a clergyon,'* trouthe wyil wrytte. 
Inne drawynge of hys menne no wytte ys lackte ; 
Entyn" a kynge mote'» bee full pleased to nyghte. 
Attende, and marcke the partes nowe to be done ; 
Wee better for toe doe do champyon " anie onne. 



1 Of old, formerly. 2 Writers, historians. 3 Much. 

4 Inglorious. 5 Bereaving. 6 Faith. 

7 Unforgiving. 8 Divines, clergymen, monks. 9 Holy. 

10 Work. 11 Not 12 Author. 

13 Though, notwithstanding. 14 Clerk, or clergyman. 

15 Even. 16 Might. 

17 Challenge. The word ' champyoa' is not used as a verb by any writer 
before Shakspeare.— Ttrwhitt. 
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GODDWYN. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 

Haholde, bie T. Rowleie, the Aucthoure. 

goodwyn, johak d£ iscamme. 

Elwabdb, Str& Trybbot Gorges. 

Alstak, Stbb Alan de Vere. 

Ktmge Edwabde, Mastbe Willyam Camymge. 

Odhers bie Kmyghtes Mymsteelles. 



GODDWYN AND HAROLDE. 
GODDWYN. 

Harolde ! 

HAROLDE. 

Mie loverde !* 

GODDWYN. 

O ! I weepe to thyiicke, 
What foemen * riseth to ifrete ' the londe. 



1 Lord. 2 Foes, enemies. 

3 DeTour, destroy. To ' iflrete ' the land is not as Chatterton has ex- 
plained the word, to devour or destroy, but to fret or consume the land. 
Just at rnst constunes iron. — De am Mtlles. 

tnie worthy Dean might have spared this observation. In reading 
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Theie batten' onne her flesh, her hartes bloude dryncke, 
And all ys graunted from the roieal honde. 

HAROLDE. 

Lette notte thie agreme* blyn,« ne aledge^ stonde ; 
Bee I toe wepe? I wepe in teres of gore: 
Am I betrassed?' syke** shulde mie burlie^ bronde 
Depeyncte* the wronges on hym from whom I bore. 

OODDWYN. 

I ken thie spryte* ful welle ; gentle thou art, 
Stringe,'« ugsomme," rou," as smethynge" armyes 

seeme ; 
Yett efte,'* I feare, thie chefes'* toe grete a parte. 
And that thie rede '• bee efte borne downe bie breme.*' 
What tydynges from the kynge ! 

HAEOLDE. 

His Normans knowe. 
I make noe compheere" of the shemrynge" trayne. 

Chaucer, Chatterton could not be so dull as to mistake the meaning of 
the word in the following instance out of many others : 

" And forth is ladde this woful yong^ knight, 
Unto the countre' of minds full of might; 
And in a prison fettrid fast is he, 
Tyl that ilke time he shulde yp&etin be." 

And if he had recourse to his favourite Bailey, he would have found the 
word in question thus resolved — ' Ifkbten,' devoured, O. (meaning 
the word was obsolete.) Ed.] 

« 1 Fatten. 2 Grievance ; a sense of it. 3 Cease, desist. 

4 Allege, idly. 5 Deceived, betrayed. 6 So. 

7 Fury, anger, rage. 8 Paint, display. 9 Soul. 

10 strong. 11 Terrible. 12 Ugly, froward. 

13 Smoking, bleeding. 14 Oft. 

15 Heat, rashness. 16 Advise, counsel, help. 

17 Strength, also strong. 18 Companions. 

1 9 Taudry, glimmering. 
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Ah Hacolde ! tis a sjfghte of m^ckle woe, 
To keniie these Normannes eirericb 
What tydynge withe the foulke?i 



Stylle mormoryuge alte yer shsp," stylle toe the kjDge 
Theie rolle theire liobbles, lyche a Eorgie sea. 
Hane Englondethenne a tongue, butteuotteastyDgel'' 
Dotlle a)Ie conipleyne, yette none wylle ryghted bee ? 



Awayte the tyme, whanne Godde wylle sende i 



No, we muste alreve to ayde oureselvea wyth powre. 
Whan Godde wyile sende us ayde! tia fetelie' prayde. 
Moste we thos calke* swaie the lyve.longe howre? 
Thos croche' oure arraes, and ne loe lyve dareygne,* 
Unburled,' undelievre,' unesprytel'* 
Far fro raie harte be fled ihyk '■ thoughte of peyne, 
He free mie countrie, or Ille die yn fyghte. 



Bolte lette us wayt< 
Mie Keutyshi 
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Adenled' prowess' tD the gile" of witte, 
Agayne the argent* horse shall daunce ja skies. 
Oh Harolde, heere forstraughteynpe' wanhope' lies. 
Englonite, ob Englonde, tU for thee 1 bletlie.' 
Whylste Edwarde to thie sonnes wylle neie alyse," 
Shulde anie of thie sonnes fele aughte of ethe?' 
Upponne [he trone'" i setle thee, helde thie crowne ; 
Bolle oh! twere hommage nowe to pyghte" thee downe. 
Thou arte all preeste, and nothef nge of the kynge. 
Thou arte all Norman, nothynge of oile blodde. 
Know, ytte beseies" thee ootte a masse to synge : 
Servyngethie leegefolcke thou arteservyiige Godde. 



Then Die doe heaven a seryyce. To the skyes 
The dailie contekes" of the londe ascend e. 
The wyddowe, fahdrelesse, and bondemennes crii 
Acheke" the mukie" aire and heaven astende." 
On us the rulers doe the folcke depende ; 
Hnncclled" frometthe these Normanne hyiides" shalle 

Lyohe a battently" low," mie swerde shalle brende ;" 
Lyche&llynge softerayncdroppea, Iwyllhem" slea;" 
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Abound the hjgbe em pr j me ,' and nwu 



Afe, I knowe, she is 
Albeytte,' dfd shee ^peeke ber foemen* fajre, 
I wulde dequace* ber comlie semlrkeene,' 
And foulde mte bloddie anlace' tii ber hayre. 



No, bydde the lealhal" mere," 
Uprisle" withe hiltrene" wyndes and cause unkeod," 
Behesle" it to be lele ;" bo Iwylle appeare, 
Eere Harolde byde hys name, his countries friende. 
The gule-Bteynct " brygandyne," the adventayle," 
The fesrie anlace brede" shal make mie gare" prevayle. 



m»dj. 



3 Katerpdie, 
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QODDWYN. 

Harolde, what wuldest doe? 

HAROLDE. 

Bethyncke thee whatt. 
Here liethe Englonde, all her drites^ unfree. 
Here liethe Normans coupynge* her bie lotte, 
Caltysnyng* everich native plante to gre,* — 
Whatte woulde I doe ? T brondeous' wulde hem slee ;• 
Tare owte theyre sable harte ble ryghtefuUe breme ;' 
They re deathe a meanes untoe mie lyfe shulde bee, 
Mie spryte shulde revelle yn theyr harte-blodde 

streme. 
Eftsoones I wylle bewryne® mie ragefuUe ire, 
And Goddis anlace" wielde yn furie dyre. 

QODDWYN. 

Whatte wouldest thou wythe the kynge ? 

HAROLDE. 

Take oflFe hys crowne ; 
The ruler of somme mynster'" hym ordeyne; 
Sette uppe som dygner*' than I han pyghte'* downe ; 
And peace in Englonde shulde be brayd^" agayne. 



1 Rights, liberties. 2 Cutting, mangling. 3 Forbidding, restraining. 

4 Grow. 5 Furious. 6 Slay. 

7 Strength. 8 Declare, betray. 9 Sword. 

10 Monastery. 11 More worthy. 12 Pulled, plucked. 

13 Displayed. [The word is in Kf.bsey, Bailkt, and Sprght, but with 
meanings somewhat different to Chatterton's interpretation ( ' to break 
out.'— Bailey and Kerset.) r< Arose, awaked, took, brake out.'— 
Speohi).- Ed.] 
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No, lette the super-hallie' seyncte kjnge reygne, 
Ande somme raoe reded' rule the uiiteiityff' reaiilme; 
Kyiige Edwarde, yn hys corteaie, wylle deygne 
To yielde t!ie spoiles, and alleyne> mere* the heaulme: 
Botte from mee harte l>ee everych thoughte of gayne. 
Not aaie of mie kin 1 wy^che him to ordeyne. 



Tell me the meeiies, and I wylle boule ytte strayte ; 
Bete° mee to slea' mieselfe, ytte shalle be done. 



To thee t wylle smylhynne* the menes unplayte," 
Bie whyche thou, Harolde, shake be proved inie Sonne. 
I have longe seen whatte peynes were undergon. 
Whatle agrames" braunce" out from the general tree ; 
The IVDie ys commynse, whan the mollock" gron" 
Drented" of alle yts swolyrge" owndes" simile bee ; 
Mie remedie is goode; our raenne shall ryse: 
EflsDons the Normans and owre agrame" flies. 



. [' Mallock' It properl)' & BubiUsIIre, and ii usei 
dlBra. So. in CiialienoD'i tuiul aueharidEi, Kem 
En.] 
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1 will [□ the West, and gemote' alle mie IcnjrghteB, 
Wythe bjlles that piLiicte for blodde, and aheeldes as 

As the ybroched' mooa.' when bkuiich' she dyghles' 
The wodeland grounde or water-mantled mede ; 
Wythe hondes whose myghte ctuiiie make the dough- 
tiest' blede, 
Who efte have knelie upon forslagen' foes, 
Whoe wythe yer fole orrasts* a castle -si ede," 
Who dare on kyiiges for to bewreoke" yiere woes; 
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Nowe wyUe the menne of Englonde haib the daie, 
Whsn Goddwyn iesdea thera lo the ryghtfulle fraie. 

Botte firste we'll calle the loverdesi of the West, 
The etles of Mercia, Couventrie and all; 
The moe wee gayne, the gitre' wylle prosper beste, 
Wythe syke a nomber wee can never fall 

True, so wee sal doe best to lyiicke the chayne. 
And die altenes' the spreddynge kyngedomine bynde. 
No crouched champyoue' wythean hartemoefeygne' 
Dyd yssue owte the hallie* swerde to fynde. 
Than I iiowe strev lo ryd mie londe of peyoe. 
Godd wyn, what lhanckesowrelaboures wylle enhepe!' 
rile ryae mie friendes unlo the bloddie pleyne; 
rile wake (he honnoure Ihslte ys now aslepe. 
When wylle the chiefes inele atte thie feastive haUe, 
That 1 wylhe voice alowde male there upon 'em calle ? 

Nowe. Englonde, ya the tyme. 
Whan thee or thie felle foemens cause mosle die. 
Thie gea$un> wronges bee reyne' ynto (heyre prymei 
Now wyUe lliie sonnes unto (hie succoure flie. 




«. t Hoi.- ; ii«p upon ».. 
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Alyche a storm egederingei yn the skie, 
Tys fuUe ande brasteth* on the chaper' grounde ; 
Sycke shalle mie fhuirye on the Normans flie. 
And alle theyre mittee* menne be sleene* arounde. 
Nowe, nowe, wylle Harolde or oppressionne falle, 
Ne moe the Englyshmenne yn vayne for hele" shal calle. 

KYNGE EDWARDE AND HYS QUEENE. 
QUEENE. 

Botte, loverde,' whie so manie Normannes here? 
Mee thynckethe wee bee notte yn Englyshe londe. 
These browded* straungers alwaie do appere, 
Theie parte yor trone,' and sete at your ryghte honde. 

KYNGE. 

Go to, goe to, you doe ne understonde : 
Theie yeave'"mee lyffe, and dyd mie bowkie" kepe ; 
Theie dyd mee feeste, and did embowre^* me gronde; 
To trete hem yll wulde lette mie kyndnesse slepe. 



QUEENE. 

Mancas*' you have yn store, and to them parte ; 
Youre leege-folcke'* make mokei* dole,'* you have theyr 
worthe asterte." 


1 Assembling, gathering. 2 Bursteth. 

4 Mighty. 5 Slain. 

7 Lord. 8 Embroidered. 
1 Give. 1 1 Person, body. 
13 Marks, rather ' mancuses.' 14 Subjects. 
16 Lamentation. 17 Neglected, or 


3 Dry, barren. 

6 Help. 

9 Throne. 
12 Lodge. 
15 Much, 
passed by. 
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I heste' no rede of jov. I ken mie friendes. 






HsUie* dheie are, ftille ready mee to hele.' 






Theyre volundeit' are ystorven" to self endea ; 






No denwere' yn mie breste I of thorn fele: 






I muste to prayers : goc yo, and you do wele ; 






I muste ne lose the dutie of the dale; 






Go inne, go yniie. ande viewe the azure rele,' 






Fulle nelle 1 wote you have noe rnynde toe praie. 






I leeve youe to doe hornmage heaven-were ;' 


■ 




To serve yor leege-folcke toe is doeynge hommage there. 


I 




SYNC. AVD SYR HOOH.. 


1 




KYNUE. 






Mie friende, Syr Hughe, whntte tydynges brynges 






Iheehere? 






There is no mancas yn mie loverdes ente ;' 






The hus '• dyspense " unpaied doe appere ; 






The laste receivure " ya eftaoones >' dispente." 






IBeqolni, Ml. 8 Holy. .IHalp. 






4 Will. 5 Dead. 6 Doubl. 






J W«M. 8 HcavBi, ™d. orCd-ar.!. 






3 PUTK. uiEd here prahably u a trc^tury. lU Houu. 






II Eipeiwe. la Receipt. laSoon, 






11 Eipeadcd. 




1 




I 
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KTN6E. 

Thenne guylde the Weste. 

HUGHE. 

Mie loverde, I dyd speke 
Untoe the mitte ^ Erie Harolde of the thynge ; 
He raysed hys honde, and smoke me onne the cheke, 
Saieynge, go beare thatte message to the kynge. 

KYN6E. 

Arace* hym of hys powere; hie Goddis worde, 
Ne moe thatte Harolde shall ywield the erlies swerde. 

HUGHE. 

Atte seeson fytte, mie loverde, lette itt bee ; 
Botte nowe the folcke doe soe enalse' hys name, 
Inne strevvynge to slea hymme^ ourselves we slea ; 
Syke ys the doughtyness* of hys grete fame. 

KYNGE. 

Hughe, I bethyncke, thie rede* ys notteto blame. 
Botte thoumaiestfyndefuUe store of marckesyn Rente. 

HUGHE. 

Mie noble loverde, Godwynn ys the same ; 

He sweeres he wylle notte swelle the Normans ent.* 



1 A contraction of ' mighty.' 2 Divest. 3 Embrace. 

4 Mightiness. 5 Counsel. 6 Purse. 



ROWLEY POEMS. 



Ah traytoure ! botte mie rage I wjlle commsunde. 
Thou ar1eaNDrmaiitie,Hughe, astraungerloiheieunde. 



Thou kenneste howe these Englysche erle doe here 
Such stedneas ' in the yll and evjUe ihynge, 
Botte atte the goode llide hover yn denwere,' 
Onknowlftchynge'gif tliereunto to clyijge. 



Onwordie' syke a. marvelle' of a kyn^e! 

Edwarde, thou deservest purer leege ,' 
To Ihee heie' shuldcii al theire mancas brynge; 
Thie nodde should save menne, and thie glomb' for- 

1 arame no curriedowe,'" I lacke no wite," 
Ispekewbattebeethetrouthe, and wbatte all seels ryglitc. 



Thou arte 
Commei c 
praires. 
Fulle twenlie maiicas 1 wylle thee aliae," 
And Iwayne of hanilettes'* lo thee and thie heyres, 
Soe shalle all Normaniies from mie londe be fed, 
Theie alleyn" have syke love as to acquyre yer bredde. 




cHoaus. 
Whan Freedom, dreste yn blodde-steyned veste, 
To everie knyghte her warre-songe sunge, 
Uponne her hedde wylde wedes were spredde ; 
A gorie anlace bye her honge. 

She daunced onne the heathe ; 

She hearde the voice of deathe; 
Pale-eyned aflfryghte, hys harte of sylver hue, 
In vayne assayled* her bosomme to acale;* 
She hearde onflemed' the shriekynge voice of woe, 
And sadnesse ynne the owlette shake the dale. 

She shooke the burled* speere. 

On hie she jeste*^ her sheelde. 

Her foemen* all appere. 

And flizze^ alonge the feelde. 
Power, wythe his heafod^ straught' ynto the skyes> 
Hys speere a sonne-beame, and hys sheelde a starre, 
Alyche" t waie' ' brendey nge '* gronfyr es *■ rolls hys eyes, 
Chaftes ^* with hys yronne feete and soundes to war. 

She syttes upon a rocke. 

She bendes before hys speere, 

She ryses from the shocke, 

Wieldynge her owne yn ayre. 
Harde as the thonder dothe she drive ytte on, 
Wytte scillye" wympled " gies" ytte to hys crowne, 
Hys longe sharpe speere, hys spreddynge sheelde ys 
gon, 

1 Endeavoured. 2 Freese. 3 Undismayed. 

4 Anned, pointed. 5 Hoisted on hig)i» raised. 

6 Foes, enemies. 7 Fly. 8 Head. 

9 Stretched. 10 Like. 11 Two. 

12 Flaming. IS Meteors. 14 Beats, stamps. 

15 Closely. 16 Mantled, c6vered. 17 Guides. 



He faljes, and fallynge rollelh thousandes down. 
War, goaie-faced war, bie envie burld,' arist,' 
Hys feerie heaulme' noddynge lo the ayre, 
Tenne bloddie arrowes yiine hys atreynynge fyste- 



I 



K jud empbjitlciil lAdgtuge- 
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lEnglgsfi ittetamotpSosfe:^ 



lau ^. IRotDkie. 



BooKE IstJ 



I. 



Whanne Scythyannes, salvage as the wolves theie 

chacde, 
Peyncted in horrowe* formes bie nature dyghte,* 
Heckled* yn beastskyns, slepte uponne the waste, 
And wyth the morneynge rouzed the wolfe to fyghte, 
Swefte as descendeynge lemes * of roddie lyghte 
Plonged to the hulstred" bedde of laveynge^ seas, 
Gerd« the blacke mountaynokesyn drybblets'twighte,^" 
And ranne yn thoughte alonge the azure mees,'^ 
Whose eyne dyd f eerie sheen e, like blue-hay red defs'*. 
That dreerie hange upon Dover's emblaunched^* clefs. 



* This poem was originally printed from a single sheet in Chatterton's 
hand-writing, communicated by Mr. Barrett, who received it from 
Chatterton. 

1 [" I will endeavour to get the remainder of these poems." — Chat- 
terton.] 



2 Unseemly, disagreeable. 

5 Rays. 

8 Broke, rent. 
11 Meadows. 
13 Whitened. 



3 Dressed. 4 Wrapped. 

6 Hidden, secret. 7 Washing. 
•9 Small pieces. 10 Pulled,rent« 
12 Vapours, meteors. 



ROWLEY POEMS. 



Soft boundejnge ov.t Bwelleynge azure relesr 
The salvage natyves sawe a shyppe sppere ; 
An uncouthe' denwere ' to theire bosotnme steles ; 
Thejre myghte ys knopped ' ynne the frost of fere. 
The headed javlyn lisseth ' here and there ; 
Theie stonde, iheie ronne, theie loke wythe ger eyne ; 
The shyppes sajle, boleyiige' wythethekyndelie ayre, 
Ronneth to harbour from tlie beateynge bryne ; 
Theie dryve awaie aghaste, wbanne lo the stronde 
A burled' Trojan lepes, wylhe Morglaien aweerde yn 



Hymme foilowede eftsoones hya compheeres/ whose 

swerdes 
Gleatred lyke gledeynge ' starres ynne frostie nete, 
Hayleynge theyre capytayne in chirckynge '" wordes 
Rynge of the lande, whereon theie set theyre fete. 
The greete kynge Brutus thanne theiedyd hym greete, 
Prepared for battle, mareschalled the fyghte ; 
Theie urged the warre, the natyves 6edde, as fiele 
As fleaynge cloudes that swymme before the syghte i 
Tyll tyred wylhe battles, for to oeese the fraie. 
Theie uncted" Brutus kynge, and gave the Trojanns 
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IV. 

Twayne of twelve years ban lemed* up the myndes, 
Leggende* the salvage unthewes' of theire breste> 
Improved in mysterk^ wane, and lymmed^ theyre 

kyndes, 
Whenne Brute from Brutons sonke to aeterne reste. 
Eftsoons the gentle Locryne was possest 
Of swaie, and vested yn the paramente ;^ 
Halceld ' the bykrous * Huns, who dyd mfeste 
Hys wakeynge kyngdom wyth a foule intente ; 
Ashys broadeswerdeoer Homberres heade was honge, 
He tourned toe ryver wyde, and roarynge rolled alonge. 

V. 

He wedded Gendolyne of roieal sede, 
Upon whose countenance rodde healthe was spreade ; 
Bloushing, alyche* the scarlette of herr wede,'« 
She sonke to pleasaunce on the marryage bedde. 
Eftsoons her peacefull joie of mynde was fledde ; 
Elstrid ametten ' - with the kynge Locryne ; 
Unnombered beauties were upon her shedde, 
Moche fyne, moche fayrer thanne was Gendolyne ; 
The mornynge tynge, the rose, the lillie floure. 
In ever ronneynge race on her dyd peyncte theyre 
powere. 



1 Enlightened. 2 Alloyed. 3 Savage barbarity. 

4 Mystic. 5 Polished. 6 A princely robe. 

7 Defeated. 8 Warring. 9 Like. 

10 Garment. 11 Met with. 




The gentle suyte of Locryne gayned her lore ;• 
Theie lyved soft momentes to a. swotie ' age ; 
Eft' mandringe yn the coppyce, delle, and grove, 
W here ne one eyne mote theyre disporte engage ; 
There dydde theie tell the merrie lovynge fage,' 
Croppe the prymrosen floure to decke theyre headde ; 
The feerie Gendolyne yn woman rage 
Gemoted' warriours to bewreck* her hedde ; 



Th* imoqlhuMI of lie TBrse, which, in moK I31e<. rcMn 
rcct TDDdern poeCr;. aa well n Che cooipUcaled nul'ice 
faighl; BUBpicUiuB. Jt is no doubt true, Ihac, in lome 

itreli, when the neceidty o! rDilnwing the tun? camp 
»erT« A Tcgnla^ty of rhytlim. Sucb^ for atHmplei a 
ftWTBDce MinDE. BuL those poepiB on fiimay Bongs, 
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Theie rose ; ynne battle was greete Locryne sleene ; 
The faire Elstrida fledde from the enchafed' queene. 

VII. 

A tye of love, a dawter fayre she hanne, 

Whose boddeynge* morneyng shewed a fayre dale, 

Her fadre Locrynne, once an hailie manne. 

Wyth the fayre dawterre dydde she haste awaie, 

To where the western mittee* pyles of claie 

Arise ynto the cloudes, and doe them beere ; 

There dyd Elstrida and Sabryna stale ; 

The fyrste tryckde out a whyle yn warryours gratch* 

and gear, 
Yyncente was she ycleped, butte fulle soone fate 
Sente deathe to telle the dame she was notte yn regrate\ 

VIII. 

The queene Gendolyne sente a gyaunte knyghte, 
Whose dough tie heade swepte the emmertleynge" skies^ 
To slea her wheresoever she shulde be pyghte,' 
Eke everychone who shulde her ele* emprize.* 
Swefte as the roareynge wyndes the gyaunte flies, 
Stayde the loude wyndes> and shaded reaulmes yn 

nyghte, 
Stepte over cytties, on meint'® acres lies, 
Meeteynge the herehaughtes of morneynge lighte ; 
Tyll raooveynge to the weste, myschaunce hys gye,^' 
He thorowe warriours gratch fayre Elstrid did espie. 



1 Heated, enraged. 2 Budding. 3 Mighty. 4 Apparel. 

5 Esteem, favour. 6 Glittering. 7 Settled. 8 Help. 

9 Adventure. 10 Many. 11 Guide. 



He tore a ragged mountayne from the groiinde. 
Harried ' uppe noddynge forresls to the skie, 
Tliaiine wythe a fuirie, mote the erthe aslounde,' 
To meddle ay re he lett« the mouatayne Die. 
The flying wolfynnes aeiite a yelleynge crie; 
Onne Vyncente and Sabryna felle the mount ; 
To lyve teternaile dyd theie eftsoones die; 
Thorowelhesandie grave boiled uplhepourplefounte. 
On a broade grassie playne vias layde the bylle, 
Staieynge the rounynge course of meiiil a limmed' rylle. 



The goddes, who kenned [he actyons of the wyghte. 
To leggen ' the aadde happe of twayne so fayre, 
Houton ' dyd make [he niountaine bie theiie mighte. 
Forth froni Sabryna tan a cyverre cleere," 
Roatynge and roUeynge on yn course bysmare ;' 
From female Vyncente ahotte a ridge of stones, 
Eche syde the ryver rysynge heavenwere ;" 
Sabrynas floode was hclde ynne Elstryds bones. 
So are theie cleped ; gentle and the hynde 
Can telle, that Severnes itteeme bie Vyncentes rocke's 
ywrynde,' 



The bawsyn '° gyaunt, hee who dyd them alee. 
To telle Gendolyne qoycklie was ysped ;'i 
Whanne, as he strod alonge the shakeynge lee, 
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The roddie levynne ^ glesterrd on hys headde : 
Into hys hearte the azure vapour es spreade ; 
He wrythde arounde yn drearie dernie * payne ; 
Whanne from his lyfe-bloode the rodde lemes* were fed, 
He felle an hepe of ashes on the playne : 
Stylle does hys ashes shoote ynto the lyghte, 
A wondrous mountayne hie, and Snowdon ys ytte 
hyghte.* 

1 Red lightning. 2 Cruel. 3 Flames, rays. 

* When I read the researches of those learned antiquaries who have 
endeavoured to prove, that the poems attributed to Rowley were really 
written by him, I observe many ingenious remarks in confirmation of 
their opinion, which it would be tedious if not difficult to controvert; 
but 1 no sooner turn to the poems, than the labours of the antiquaries 
appear only a waste of time and ingenuity, and I am involuntarily forced 
to join in placing that laurel, which he seems so well to have deserved, 
on the brow of Chatterton. 

The poems bear so many marks of superior genius, that they have 
deservedly excited the general attention of polite scholars, and are con- 
sidered as the most remarkable productions in modem poetry. We 
have many instances of poetical eminence at an early age ; but neither 
Cowley, Milton, nor Pope, ever produced anything, while they were 
boys, which can justly be compared to the poems of Chatterton. The 
learned antiquaries do not indeed dispute their excellence. They 
extol it in the highest terms of applause. They raise their favourite 
Rowley to a rivalry with Homer ; but they make the very merit of the 
works an argument against the real author. Is it possible, say they, 
that a boy could produce compositions so beautifully and so masterly? 
That a common boy should produce them is not possible ; but that they 
should be produced by a boy of an extraordinary genius, such a genius 
as is that of Homer and Shakspeare, such a genius as appears not 
above once in many centuries, though a prodigy, is such an one as by 
no means exceeds the bounds of rational credibility. 

That Chatterton was such a genius, his manners and his life in some 
degree evince . He had all the tremulous sensibility of genius, all its 
eccentricities, all its pride, and all its spirit. Even his death, unfortu- 
nate and wicked as it was, displayed a magnitude of soul, which urged 
him to spurn a world where even his exalted genius could not vindicate 
him from contempt, indigence, and contumely. — Vicesimus Knox. 
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an lExcelente aSalabe of ©Saritie :* 

191s tDtoten ibie ti^e gotJe prieste ^fiomas l&otDleie,^ 1464. 



I. 
In Virgyne* the sweltrie sun gan sheene^ 
And hotte upon the mees' did caste his raie: 
The apple rodded * from its palie green e, 
And the mole * peare did bende the leafy spraie ; 
The peede chelandri<> sunge the livelong dale ; 
*Twas nowe the pride, the manhode of the yeare, 
And eke the grounde was dighte' in its mose defte* 
aumere.® 



* The " Ballad of Charity" is an imitation of the most beautiful and 
affecting of our Saviour's parables, "The good Samaritan." The poeti- 
cal descriptions are truly picturesque. We feel the horror of the dark 
cold night; we see "the big drops fall," and the " full flocks driving 
o'er the plain." "The welkin opens, and the yellow lightning flies," 
&c. — Dr Gregory. 

1 Thomas Rowley, the author, was bom at Norton Mal-reward, in 
Somersetshire, educated at the Convent of St. Kenna, at Keynesham, 
and died at Westbury, in Gloucestershire. — Chatterton. 

2 The sign of Virgo. 3 Meads. 4 Reddened, ripened. 
5 Soft. 6 Pied goldfinch. 7 Drest, arrayed. 

8 Neat, ornamented. 9 A loose robe or mantle. 




u. 
The sun was glemeing in the midde of dale, 
Deadde still the aire> and eke the welken > blue, 
When from the sea arist* in drear arraie 
A hepe of cloudes of sable sullen hue, 
The which full fast unto the woodlande drewe, 
Hiltring" attenes* the sunnis fetyve* face, 
And the blacke tempeste swolne and gatherd up apace.* 

III. 
Beneathe an ho]me> faste by a pathwaie side, 
Which dyde unto Seyncte God wine's coventf lede, 



1 The sky, the atmosphere. 2 Arose. 3 Hiding, shrouding. 

4 At once. H Beauteous, festive. 

* The smoothness of Rowley is combined with all the graces and re- 
finement of modern poetry. Take two stanzas at hazard, divested of 
the artificial patina, or rust of antique orthography : 

" The sun was gleaming in the midst of day. 
Dead-still Uie air, and eke the welkin blue, 
When from the sea arose in drear array, 
A heap of clouds, of sable sullen hue. 
The which full fast unto the woodland drew, 

Hiding at once the sunnes festive face ; 
And the black tempest swell'd, and gathered up apace. 
• • • • 

The gathered storm is ripe ; the big drops faU; 

The sun-burnt meadows smoke, and drink the rain ; 
The coming ghaatness doth the cattle 'pal ; 

And the full fiocks are driving o'er the plain. 
Dash'd from the clouds the waters fiy again. 

The welkin opes, the yellow levin flies. 
And the hot fiery steam in the wide fiashing dies. 

Can any one read this beautiAiI description of a landscape overshaded 
by a thunder-storm, and doubt for a moment that it is by a modern 
hand? Yet we have only discarded ' heltring,' 'fetive,' < forswat,' and 
'smothe;' all other differences betwixt our copy and the text being 
merely in spelling.— Sir Walter Scott. 

t ' Seyncte Godwine's Covent.' It would have been charitable if the 
author had not pointed at personal characters in this " Ballad of 
Charity." The Abbott of St. Godwin's at the time of the writing of this 
was Ralph de Bellomont, a great stickler for the Lancastrian family. 
Rowley was a Yorkist. — Chatterton. 
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A hapless pilgrim moneyn^e dyd abide. 
Pore in his viewe, ungentle' in his wee<!e,' 
Longe btetful ' of the miseries of neede, 
Where from the hail-stone coutde the almei 
He had no houaen theere, iieanie covent nie. 



Look in his glommed'' face, bis sprighte there scanne ; 
Howe woe-be-gone. how withered, forwjnd." deade ! 
Haste totbie church-glebe-bouae,' asshre^red'' manoe! 
Haste to thie kiste,' thie onlie dortoure '° bedde. 
Cale," as the claie whiche will gre on thie hedde. 
Is Charitie and Love aminge '' highe elves i 
Knightis and Barons live for pleasure and themselves.* 



3 FJJJed with. 4 Beggat. 

S'aiaiiUDed,'cl0Dded, dejected. A person of lamii notein 
Tuj world ii of opinion, that 'glum" and 'glom' a™ mode 

mauuEiTTlpU. ' GlummoDg ' in tbe Eaiaa,i[gTiia« twilight. « 
dubloui ligbt: and the nioden wurd 'glooniT' i> derived ti 






ul impDuible. hut Ihst there miKht have been luch a word u denote 
an uker of almi;' hu< it is contrary to ansliiHy- and ItlUnk, Impm- 

lablo—BMAKT, 
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V. 

The gatherd storme is rype; the bigge drops falle ; 
The forswat* meadowes smethe," and drenche" the 

raine ; 
The comyng ghastness* do the cattle pall,* 
And the full flockes are drivynge ore the plaine ; 
Dashde from the cloudes the waters flott ' againe ; 
The welkin opes ; the yellow levynne ' flies ; 
And the hot fierie smothe ^ in the wide lowings ^ dies. 

VI. 

Liste ! now the thunder's rattling clymmynge'« sound 
Cheves*' slowlie on, and then emboUen" clangs. 
Shakes the hie spy re, and losst, dispended, drown' d. 
Still on the gallard ^* eare of terroure hanges ; 
The windes are up ; the lofty elmen swanges ; 
Again the levynne and the thunder poures, 
And the full cloudes are braste'^attenes in stonen showers. 

VII. 

Spurreynge his palfrie oere the watrie plaine, 
The Abbote of Seyncte Godwynes convente came ; 
His chapournette " was drented with the reine^ 
And his pencte ^^ gyrdle met with mickle shame ; 



1 Sim-bumt. 2 Smoke. 8 Drink. 4 Ghastliness. 

5 Pall, a contraction from ' appal', to fright. 

6 Fly. 7 Lightning. 8 Steam, or vapours. 
9 Flames. 10 Noisy. 11 Moves. 

12 Swelled, strengthened. 13 Frighted. 14 Burst. 

15 A small round hat, not unlike the shapournette in heraldry, formerly 
worn by ecclesiastics and lawyers. — €hatt«b,tom. 

16 Painted. 




He aynewarde lolde his bederoU ' at the same ; 
With the inist> aluies-c raver neere to the holme lo bide. 



His cope' was all of Lyiicolne clothe so fyne, 
With a gold button fasteo'd neere his chynne; 
His autremete' was edged with golden twyune, 
And his shoone pyke ' a loverds ' mighte have bin 
Full well it shewn he thoughten coste no ainne ; 
The trammels of the palfrye pleasde his sigbte, 
For the horae-mlllanare ' his head with roses dighte. 



I 



.nd the sign Iflcalioii whldi Spcgfat givei to it in tint icnie, i 

I which he diffsia tmin Spegbl. BsJIty hu copied Ibe 

re«.'~Ei..] 

B Plckod shoe. e 
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IX. 

An almes, sir prieste I the droppynge pilgrim saide, 
O ! let me waite within your covente dore, 
Till the sunne sheneth hie above our heade, 
And the loude tempeste of the aire is oer ; 
Helpless and ould am I alas ! and poor : 
No house, ne friend, ne moneie in my pouche ; 
All yatte I calle my owne is this my silver croucheJ 

X. • 

Varlet, replyd the Abbatte, cease your dinne ; 
This is no season almes and prayers to give ; 
Mie porter never lets afaitour* in ; 
None touch mie rynge who not in honour live. 
And now the sonne with the blacke cloudes did stryve, 
And shettynge^ on the grounde his glairie * raie, 
The Abbatte spurrde his steede, and eftsoones roadde 
awaie. 



spot, however, where I was standing, our retentive observer had picked 
up an idea which afterwards found its way into his " Excelente Balade 
of Charitie, as wroten by the gode prieste Thomas Rowleie, 1464." 

" For the ' horse-millanare ' his head with roses dighte." 
The considerate reader must obviously have stared on being informed 
that such a term and such a trade had been extant in 1464 ; but his 
wonder would have ceased, had he been convinced, as I am, that in a 
public part of Bristol, full in sight of every passer by, was a Sadler's 
shop, over which was inscribed <A' or 'B,' no matter which, 'horse- 
milliner.' On the outside of one of the windows of the same operator 
stood (and I suppose yet stands) a wooden horse dressed out with rib- 
bons, to explain the nature of horse-millinery. We have here perhaps 
the history of this modern image, which was impressed by Chatterton 
into his description of an •• Abbote of Seyncte Godwynes Convente." — 
Stbevens. 

1 Crucifix. 2 A beggar, or vagabond. 

3 Shooting. 4 Glaring. 
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Once moe the skie was blacke, the thoonder rulde ; 
Paste reynef nge ' oer the plaine a prieste was seen ; 
Ne dighte full proude, ne buttoned up in golde : 
His cope and jape ' were graie, and eke were clene ; 
A Liniitoure' he was of order seene; 
And from the palhwaie side then turned hee, 
Where the pore aimer inie bineihe tlie holmen tree. 

An almes. sir priest I the droppynge pilgrim sayde. 
For sweete Seyncte Marie and your order sake. 
The Limitoure then loosen'd his pouche threade, 
And did ihereoute a groate of silver lake i 
The mister' pilgrim dyd for halline* shake. 
Here take this silver, it maie eathe ' thie care ; 
We are Goddes stewards all, nete' ofoureowne we hare. 

But ah ! unhailie ' pilgrim, leme of me. 
Scathe ' anie give a rentroUe to their Lorde. 
Here take my semecope,'° thou arte bare I see ; 
Tis thyne ; the Seynctes will give ue mie rewarde. 
He left the pilgrim, and his waie aborde." 
Virgynne and bailie Seyncte, who sitle yn gloure," 
Or give the mittee " will, or give the gode man power ! 




TO JOHN LADGATE. 145 



[%tni toiif) t^e foUotDing Songe to TElla.] 



Well thanne, goode Johne, sythe ' ytt must needes be 

soe, 
Thatt thou and I a bowtynge matche" must have, 
Lette ytt ne breakynge of oulde friendshyppe bee, 
Thys ys the onelie all-a-boone * I crave. 

• 

Rememberr Stowe,* the Bryghtstowe Carmalyte, 
Who whanne Johne Clarkynge, one of myckle lore,* 
Dydd thro we hys gauntlette-penne, wyth hym to fyghte, 
Hee showd smalle wytte, and showd hys weaknesse 
more. 

Thys ys mie formance, whyche I nowe have wrytte, 
The best performance of mie lyttel wytte. 



1 Since. 2 Contest. 

3 Favour. [Speght, Kersey, and Bailey interpret it 'a made request.' 
The orthography in the former is the same as in the text. In I^ailey 
and Kersey it is spelt ' All-a-Bone.' See note to the same word in the 
third Eclogue.— Ed.] 

4 ' Stowe ' should be ' Stone,' a Carmelite friar of Bristol, educated at 
Cambridge, and a famous preacher. — Warton. 

5 Learning. 

\0 
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SONGE TO iELLA, 

LORDE OF THE CaSTEL OP BrTSTOWE YNNE DAIES OF TORE. 

Oh thou, orr what remaynes of thee, 

^lla, the darlynge of futurity, 
Lett thys mie songe bolde as thie courage be, 

As everlastynge to posteritye. 
Whanne Dacya's sonnes, whose hayre's of bloude redde 

hue 
Lyche kynge-cuppes brastynge wythe the morning due, 

Arraung'd ynne dreare arraie, 

Upponne the lethale daie, 
Spredde farre and wyde onne Watchets shore ; 

Than dyddst thou furiouse stande, 

And bie thie valyante hande 
Beesprengedd ' all the mees * wythe gore. 

Drawne bie thyne anlace ' felle, 
Downe to the depthe of belle 
Thousandes of Dacyanns went ; 
Brystowannes, menne of myghte, 
Ydar'd the bloudie fyghte. 
And actedd deeds full quent.* 

Oh thou, whereer (thie bones att reste) 

Thye Spryte to haunte delyghteth beste, 
Whetherr upponne the bloude-embrewedd pleyne, 

Orr whare thou kennst fromm farre 

The dysmall crye of warre, 
Orr seest somme mountayne made of corse of sleyne ; 



1 Sprinkled 2 Meadows. 3 Sword. 4 Strange. 



Orr seest the hatch edd > stede, 

Ypraunceynge o'er the mede, 
And neighe to be amenged ' the poynctedd speeres ; 

Orr ynne blacke armoure staulke arounde 

EmbattelM Brystowe, once thie grounde, 
And glowe ardurous * onn the Castle steeres ; 

Orr fierye round the mynsterr glare ; 

Lette Brystowe stylle be made thie care ; 
Guarde ytt fromme foemenne and consumynge fyre; 

Lyche Avones streme ensyrke * ytte rounde, 

Ne lette a flame enharme the grounde, 
Tylle ynne one flame all the whole worlde expyre.* 

1 Covered with achievements. 2 Among. 

3 Burning. 4 Encircle. 

* The stanza of old English poetry is most commonly formed of lines 
of equal feet, and constantly preserves an uniform recurrence of the 
same systematic alternation of rhyme. The ' Songe to ^Ua' is com- 
posed in that devious and irregular measure, which has been called the 
' Pindaric' What shall we think of a Pindaric ode in the raign of 
Edward the Fourth? It is well known, that this novelty was reserved 
for the capricious ambition of Cowley's muse. The writers of the fif- 
teenth century were not so fond of soaring. They had neither skill 
nor strength for such towering flights. — Wabtoh. 

Chatterton's verses have been shown to be too smooth and harmo- 
nious to be genuine compositions of antiquity : they are liable at the 
same time to the very opposite objection ; they are too old for the era 
to which they are ascribed. This sounds like a paradox; yet it will be 
found to be true. The versification is too modern ; the language often 
too ancient. It is not the language of any particular period of an- 
tiquity, but of two entire centuries I This is easily accounted for. 
Chatterton had no other means of writing old language, but by applying 
to glossaries and dictionaries, and these comprise all the antiquated 
words of preceding times ; many provincial words used perhaps by 
a northern poet, and entirely unknown to a southern inhabitant; 
many words also, used in a singular sense by our ancient bards, and 
perhaps by them ouJy once. -> Ma lok b . 



I 
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^(e unt^cttDritten ICtnes toere 

IBixCti jscnt to IRotDlle, as an '^nBtotr to tfie ptecet^ing 

Songe of lElla.' 



Havynge wythe mouche attentyon redde 
Whatt you dydd to mee sende, 

Admyre the varses mouche I dyd, 
And thus an answer ]ende. 

Amongs the Greeces Homer was 

A Poett mouche renownde, 
Amongs the Latyns Vyrgilius 

Was beste of Poets founde. 

The Brytish MerJyn oftenne hanne 

The gyfte of inspyration, 
And Afled' to the Sexonnemenne 

Dydd synge wythe eJocation.* 

Ynne Norman tymes, Turgotus and 
Goode Chaucer dydd excelle, 

Thenn Stowe, the Bryghtstowe Carmelyte, 
Dydd bare awaie the belle. 



1 Alfred. 2 Elocution. 



Il 
il 



LADGATE TO ROWLEY. 14-9 

Nowe Rowlie ynne these mokie * dayes 
Lendes owte hys sheenynge lyghtes, 

And Turgotus and Chaucer ly ves 
Ynne ev'ry Jyne he wrytes.* 



1 Dark, gloomy. 

* All the poets who thus owe their existence to Chatterton, write in 
the same harmonous style, and display the same tact and superiority of 
genius. Other poets living in the same or different ages, exhibit 
a wide diversity in judgment, fancy, and the higher creative faculty of 
imagination, so that a discriminating mind can distinguish an indivi- 
dual character in a)most every separate writer, but here are persons 
living in different ages ; moving in different stations ; exposed to differ- 
ent circumstances; and expressing different sentiments; yet all of 
whom betraying the same peculiar habits, with the same talents and 
facilities of composition. This is evidenced, whether it be 



Maystre John d. Iscam. 
Seyncte Baldwynne, 1247. 
Seyncte Warburghe, 1247. 
John de Bergham, 1320. 
John Ladgate. 
Syr Thybbot Gorges, 1440, 
Thomas Rowley, 1469. 



The Abbatte, John, (living in the 

year 1186). 
Carpenter, Bishoppe of Worcester 
Ecca, Bishoppe of Hereforde. 
Elmar, Bishoppe of Selseie . 
The Rawfe Chedder Chappmanne, 

1356. 
Syr William Canynge, 1469. 

And the whole of these poets, with the exception of Ladgate, com- 
pletely unknown to the world, till called from their dormitory by Chat- 
terton 1 Such a fact would be a phenomenon unspeakably more in- 
explicable than that of ascribing Rowley to a youth of less than sixteen, 
who had made ' Antique Lore' his peculiar study, and who was en- 
dowed with precocious, and almost unlimited genius. — Cottle's 
Early Recollections of Coleridge. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt compared the copy of the 'Songe to iElIa' and 'Lad- 
gate's Answer,' supplied by Mr. Catcott, with one made by Mr. Barrett, 
from the piece of vellum which Chatterton gave to him as the original 
MS. These are the variations of importance, exclusive of many in the 
spelling. 

VERSES TO LADGATE. 

In the title, for ' Ladgate,' r. * Lydgate.' ver. 3. for "bee,' r. ' goe.' 
ver. 2. f . • Thatt I and thpe.' 7. for • fyghte,' r. ' wryte.' 
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JOSBSlDWt*. 
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This Poem was originally printed from a copy made by Mr. Catcott, 
from one in Cli-tterton's hand-writing. 

Sir Simon de Bourton, the hero of this poem, is supposed to have 
been the first founder of a church dedicated to " oure Ladie," in the 
place where the church of St. Mary Redclifie now stands. 

The following account is transcribed from one of the parchment 
manuscripts produced by Chatterton : — 

" Symonne de Byrtonne eldest sonne of Syrre Baldwynus de Byrtonne, 
was born on the eve of the annunciation, m.c.c.xxxxxxv. hee was 
deityrabelle of aspect, and in hys yowthe much yeven to Tourneyeynge, 
and M.c.c.xxxxxxxx at Wynchestre yule games won myckle honnoure, 
he abstaynyd Arom marryage, he was myckle learned and ybuylded a 
house in the Yle of Wyghte after fashyon of apallayse royaul,goodIye to 
behoulde, wyth carvelly'd pyllars on whych was thys ryme wroten : 

Fulle nobille is thys Kyngelie howse 

And eke fulle nobille thee, 
Echone is for the other fytte 

As saynctes for heaven bee. 

Hee ever was fullen of almesdeeds, and was of the poore beloved : in 
M.c.c.LXXXv Kynge Edwarde* kepte hys Chrystmasse at Bryghtstowe 
and proceeded agaynste the Welchmenne ebroughtenne manye stronge 
and dowghtee knyghts, amongst whom were Syrre Ferrars Nevylle, 
GeofTroie Freeman, Clymar Percie, Heldebrand Gournie, Ralph Mohun, 
Syr Lyster Percie, and Edgare Knyvet, knyghtes of renowne, who 
established a three days' jouste on Sayncts Maryes Hylle: Syrre Fer 
rars Nevylle appeared dyghte i:i ruddy armoure bearyng a rampaunte 
lyon Gutte de Sangue, agaynste hym came Syr Gervayse Teysdylle, 
who bearyd a launce issuynge proper but was quycklle overthrowen : 
then appeared Leonarde Ramsay, who had a honde issuante holdeynge 
a bloudie swerde peercynge a couroune wyth a sheelde peasenue with 
sylver ; he ranne twayne tyltes, but Neville throwen hym on thetlijrrde 
rencountre : then dyd the aforesayd Syrre Symonne de Byrtonne avow 
that if he overthrowen Syrre Ferrars Neville, he woulde there erecte 
and buylde a chyrche to owre Ladye : allgate there stoode anigh Lamyng- 
tonnes Ladies chamber: hee then encountred vygorously and bore 
Syrre Ferrars horse and man to the grounde, remaynynge konynge, 
victore knyght of the Jouste, ande settynge atte the ryghte honde of 
K. Edwarde. Inne m.cclxxxxi hee performed hys vowen ybuylden 
a godelye chyrche from a pattern of St. Oswaldes Abbyes Chyrche and 
the day of our Lordes natyvyty m.c.cci. Gylbert de Sante Leonfardoe 
Byshope of Chychestre dyd dedicate it to the Holie Vyrgynne Marye 
moder of Godde." 

This MS., one of the pretended originals, entitled " Vita Burtoni," 
is 64 inches square, partly written with brown ink, and partly with 
perfectly black, it is smeared in the centre with glue or brown var- 
nish, but for the most part is in an attorney's regular engrossing 
hand. The parchment, where it has not been disfigured, appears 
new and of its natural colour. Some drops of red ink appear in diflfer- 
ent parts of the parchment.— Southey's Edition of Chatterton. 



• This circumstance is proved by our old chronicles under the year 
1285, "Rex Edw. 1. per VValliam progrediens occidentalem intravit 
Glamorganciam, quae ad Comitem Gloveruiae noiicitur pertinere : Rex 
dein Bristolliam veniens festum Dominicse uativitatis eo Anno ibi 
tenuit. " — B A a uett . 



THE TOURNAMENT. 1.53 



THE TOURNAMENT. 



ENTER AN HERAWDE. 



The Tournament begynnes; the hammerrs sounde ; 
The courserrs lysse^ about the mensuredd* fielde; 
The shemrynge' armoure throws the sheene* arounde ; 
Quayntyssed ' fons * depicted ' onn eche sheelde. 
The feerie* heaulmets, wythe the wreathes amielde,* 
Supportes the rampynge lyoncell *® orr beare, 
Wythe straunge depyctures,^' nature raaie nott 

yeelde, 
Unseemelie to all orderr doe appere, 
Yett yatte'* to menne, who thyncke and have a spryte,** 
Makes knowen thatt the phantasies unryghte. 

I, Sonne of honnoure, spencer '* of her joies, 

1 Sport, or play. 2 Bounded, or measured. 3 Shining. 

4 Lustre. 5 Curiously devised. 

6 Fancies or devices. 7 Painted, or displayed. 

8 Fiery. 9 Ornamented, enamelled. 

10 A young lion. 11 Drawings, paintings. 12 That. 

13 Soul. 

14 " I, Sonne of honour, spencer of her joyes 

Mustswythen goe to yeve the speeres arounde, 
Wyth advantayle and borne. 1 meynte emploie. 
Who withoute me woulde fall untoe the grouude." 

So it should be stopt. After the herald had mentioned that he was to 

present to the knights what belonged to them, he magnifies his own 
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Muata Bwjthen ' goe to yeve ' the apeeres arounde ; 
Wythe Bdvantajle ' and borne ' I meynte ' emplo'ie, 
Who withoute raee woulde fail untoe the grouride, 
Soe the tall oake the icie twyateth rounde; 
Soe the neshe°flowerr greea'iynne the woodeland ahnde. 
The worlde bie difFraunce ' ya ynne oriierr founde ; 
Wydhouie unllkenesse nothynge could bee made. 
Aa yon the bowke ' nete '" alleyn '' cann bee donne, 
Syke " ynn the weal '* of kyode all thjDges are partes of 



Herawde," biebeavenne tbeae Eylterrs stale toolonge, 
Mie phantasie ys dyinge foir the fyghte. 
The mynatrelles have begotine the thyrde wan songe, 
Yett iiotie a speere of hemm "' hath grete mie syghte. 
1 feere there be ne manne wordhie mie myghte. 
1 lacke a Guid," a Wyllyamm " to entjlte. 

affioe, inilspBaliaaf blcDBelf ai the diBpenCEi «r dl bopuur. "I,'uj> 
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To reine ^ anente * a fele ' embodiedd knyghte, 
Ytt gettes nerennome^ gyff hys blodde bee spylte. 
Bie heavenne and Marie ytt ys tyme they're here ; 
I lyche nott unthylle ^ thus to wielde the speare. 

HEBAWDE. 

Methynckes I heare yer slugghornes * dynn ^ fromm 
farre. 

BOURTONNE. 

Ah ! swythenn ^ mie shielde and tyltynge launce bee 

bounde.* 
Eftsoones '" beheste ' mie Squyerr to the warre. 
I flie before to clayme a challenge grownde. 

[ Goeth oute, 

HEBAWDE. 

Thie valourous actes woulde meinte" of menne as- 

tounde ; 
Harde bee yer shappe '* encontrynge thee ynn fyghte ; 
Anenst ^' alle menne thou berest to the grounde, 
Lyche the hard hayle dothe the tall roshes pyghteJ^ 
As whanne the mornynge sonne ydronks '* the dew, 
Syche dothe thie valourous actes drocke^' eche 

knyghte*s hue. 



1 Run. 2 Against. 3 Feeble. 4 Honour, glory. 

5 Useless. 6 A kind of clarion, or war trumpet. 

7 Sound. 8 Quickly. 9 Ready. 10 Soon. 

1 1 Command. 12 Most. 13 Fate, or doom. 

14 Against. 15 Pitched, or bent down. 16 Drinks. 

17 Drink. 
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The LYSTES. The Ktnge. Strr Symonke de Bour- 
TONNE, Syrr Hugo Ferraris, Syrr Ranulph Ne- 
ville, Syrr Lodovick de Clymton, Syrr Johak de 
Berghamme, and odherr Rnyghtes, Herawde, 

MyKSTRELLES, and SERVYTOURb.l 

kynge. 
The barganette ;* yee inynstrelles tune the stry nge, 
Somme actyonn dyre of auntyante kynges now synge. 

mynstbelles. 

I. 
Wyllyamm^ the Normannes floure botte Englondes 

thorne. 
The manne whose uiyghte delievretie* hadd knite,* 
Snett^ oppe hys long strunge bowe and sheelde 

aborne,* 
Behesteynge' all hys hommageres* to fyglite. 
Goe, rouze the lyonn fromm hys hylted* denne, 
Lett thie floes'* drenche the blodde of anie thynge bott 

menne. 

11. 
Ynn the treed forreste doe the knyghtes appere ; 
Wyllyamm wythe inyghte hys bowe enyronn'd " plies;" 
Loude dyiins'* the arrowe ynn the wolfynn's eare; 
Hee ryseth battent," roares, he panctes, hee dyes. 



1 Servants, attendants. 2 Song, or ballad. 3 Activity. 

4 Joined. 5 Bent. 

6 Burnished . See note to page 112. 7 Commanding. 

8 Servants. 9 Hidden. 10 Arrows. 

11 Worked with iron. 12 Bends. 13 Sounds. 

14 Loudly. 



Forslagenn' att thie feete lett wolvynns bee, 
Lett thie floes drenche theyre blodde, bott do ne 
bred re nn slea. 

III. 
Throwe the merke* shade of twistynde trees hee rydes; 
The flemed* owlett^ flapps herr eve-speckte* wynge; 
The lordynge'' toade ynn all hys passes bides ; 
The berten' neders* att hymm darte the styngej 
Stylle, stylle, hee passes onn, hys stede astrodde^ 
Nee hedes the daungerous waie gyff leadynge untoe 
bloodde. 

IV. 

The lyoncel, fromme sweltrie» countries braughte, 
Coucheynge binethe the sheltre of the brierr, 
Att commyng dynii»« dothrayse hymselfe distraughte," 
Hee loketh wythe an eie of flames of fyre. 
Goe, stycke the lyonn to hys hyltren'' denne, 
Lette thie floes'* drenche the blood of anie thynge botte 
menn. 

V. 

Wythe passent'* steppe the lyonn mov'th alonge; 
Wyllyamm hys ironne- woven bowe hee bendes, 
Wythe myghte alych the roghlynge'* thonderrstronge; 
The lyonn ynn a roare hys spryte foorthe sendes. 
Goe, slea the lion ynn hys blodde- steyn'd denne, 
Botte bee thie takelle'* drie fromm blodde of odherr 
menne. 



1 Slain. 2 Dark, or gloom. 


3, 4 Frighted owl. 


5 Marked with evening dew. 


6 Heavy, sluggish. 


7 Venemout, rather brown. 


8 Adders^ 


9 Hot, sultry. 10 Sound, noise. 


11 Distracted. 


12 Hidden. 13 Arrows. 


14 Walking leisurely. 


15 Rolling. 16 Arrow. 
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VI. 

Swefte froinm the thyckett starks the stagge awaie ; 
The couraciers^ as swefte doe afterr flie. 
Hee lepethe hie, hee stondes, hee kepes at bale, 
Botte metes the arrowe, and eftsoones' dothe die. 
Forslagenn ' atte thie fote lette wylde beastes bee, 
Lette thie floes drenche yer blodde, yett do ne bredrenn 
slee. 

VII. 

Wythe murtherr tyredd, hee sleyngeshys bowe alyne.* 
The stagge ys ouch'd* wythe crownes of lillie flowerrs. 
Arounde theire heaulines theie greene verte' doe 

entwyne ; 
Joying and rev'lous ynn the grene wode bowerrs. 
Forslagenn wyth thie sloe lette wylde beastes bee, 
Feeste thee upponne theire fleshe, doe ne thie bredrenn 

slee. 

KYNGE. 

Nowe to the Tourneie;' who wylle fyrste affraie?* 

HERAULDE. 

Nevylle, a baronne, bee yatte® honnoure thyne. 

BOURTONNE. 

I clayme the passage. 



1 Horse couriers. 2 Full soon. 3 Slain. 

4 Across his shoulders, rather unstrung. 

5 Crarlands of flowers being put round the neck of the game, it was 
said to be 'ouch'd/ firom 'ouch,' a chain worn by earls round their 
necks. — Chattbrtom. 

6 Leaves and branches. 7 Tournament. 
8 Fight, or encounter. 9 That. 
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NEVYLLE. 

I contake' thie waie> 

BOURTONNE. 

Thenn there's mie gauntlette* on mie gaberdyne.' 

HEREHAULDE. 

A leegefuU* challenge, kiiyghtes and champyonns 

dygne, 
A leegefull challenge, lette the dugghorne sound e. 

[St/rr Symonne and Nevylle iyUe. 
NevyUe ys goeynge, manne and horse, toe grounde. 

INevyllefalls, 
Loverdes/ how doughtilie' the tylterrs joyne I 
Yee champyonnes, heere Symonne de Bourtonne 
fyghtes, 
Onne hee hathe quacedd,^ assayle^ hymm, yee knyghtes. 

FERRARIS. 

I wylle anente'** hymm goe; mie squierr, mie shielde; 
Orr onne orr odherr wyll doe myckle" seethe" 
Before I doe departe the lissedd fielde, 
Mieselfe orr Bourtonne hereupponn wyll blethe,*' 
Mie shielde ! 



1 Dispute. 

4 Lawful. 

7 Furiously. 
10 Against. 
13 Bounded. 



2 Glove. 

5 Worthy. 

8 Vanquished. 
11 Much. 
14 Bleed. 



3 A piece of annour. 
6 Lords. 
9 Oppose. 
12 Damage, mischief. 
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BOURTONNE, 

Comme onne, and fitte thie tylte-launce ethe.* 
Whanne Bourtonn fyghtes, hee metes a doughtie* foe. 

{Theie tyUe. Ferraris falleth. 
Hee falleth ; no we bie heavenne thie woundes doe 
smethe ;* 

I feere raee, I have wroughte thee myckle woe.* 

HBRAWOE. 

Bourtonne hys seconde beereth to the feelde. 
Comme onn, yee knyghtes, and wynn the honnour'd 
sheeld. 

BERGHAMMK. 

I take the challenge ; squyre, mie launce and stede. 
I, Bourtonne, take the gauntlette; forr mee stale. 
Botte, gyff thou fyghteste mee, thou shalt have mede ;* 
Somme odherr I wylle champyonn toe affraie;* 
Perchaunce from me hemm I male possess the dale, 
Thenn I schalle be a foemanne forr the spere. 
Herehawde, toe the bankes of Knyghtys faie, 
De Berghamme wayteth forr a foemann heere. 

CLINTON. 

Botte longe thou schalte ne tende;' I doe thee fie,« 
Lyche forreying* levyn,'" schalle mie tylte-launce flie. 
[^Berghamme and Clinton tylte, Clinton fallethe. 



1 Easy. 2 Valiant. 3 Smoke. 4 Hurt, or damage. 

5 Reward. 6 Fight, or engage. 7 Attend, or wait. 

8 Defy. 9, 10 Destroying lightning. 
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BERGHAMME. 

Nowe, nowe, Syrr Knyghte, attoure^ thie beeveredd* 

eyne. 
I have borne downe, and efte ■ doe gauntlette thee. 
Swythenne* begynne, and wrynn* thie shappe® orr 

myne ; 
Gyff thou dyscomfytte, ytt wylle dobblie bee. 
\_Bourtonne and Burghamm tylteth, Berghamme falls, 

HERAWDE. 

Symonne de Bourtonne haveth borne downe three, 
And bie the thyrd hathe honnoure of a fourthe. 
Lett hymm bee sett asyde, tylle hee doth see 
A tyltynge forr a knyghte of gentle wourthe. 
Heere commethe straunge knyghtes ; gyff corteous' 

heie,8 
Ytt welle beseies® to yeve" hemm ryghte of fraie.^* 

FIRST KNYGHTE. 

Straungerrs wee bee, and homblie doe wee clayme 
The rennome'* ynn thys Tourneie" forr to tylte; 
Dherbie to proove fromm cravents" owre goode name, 
Bewrynnynge'* thatt wee gentile bloddehave spylte. 

HEREHAWDE. 

Yee knyghtes of cortesie, these straungerrs^ saie. 
Bee you fulle wyllynge forr to yeve'® heram fraie? 
[Fyve Knyghtes tylteth wythe the straunge Knyghte » 
and hee everichone " overthrowne. 



1 Turn. 


2 Beavered. 


3 Again. 


4 Quickly. 


5 Declare. 


6 Fate. 


7 Worthy. 


8 They. 


9 Becomes. 


10 Give. 


11 Fight. 


12 Honour. 


13 Tournament. 


14 Cowards. 


15 Declaring. 


16 Give. 


17 Every one. 
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Nowe bie Seyncte Marie, i^ff onn all the fielde 


1 


Ycrasedd ' speres and helmetts bee besprente,' 






GyffeverychekLiyghledyddliouldeapiercedd'sheeH, 


















Annodherr launce, Marshalle, anodherr launce. 






Albeytte hee wythe iowes ■ of fyre ybreiite," 












Fyve haveth failenti downe aiiethe ' hys apeere. 






Botte hee schalle bee the next tliatl falleth heere. 






Bie thee, Seyncte Marie, and thy Sonne I sweare. 






ThattyniiwIiHtteplaceyonndoughtiekiiygliteEhallbU 






Anethe° the strongs push ofmie straughtout" speere. 






There schalle aryse a hallie " chyrchea walle. 






The whyche, ynn honnoore, I wylle Matye calle. 






Wjthe piliara large, and spyre full hygba and rounde. 






And thys I fttifulUe" wylle slonde to all. 






Gyff yonderr straurigerr falleth to the gtouiide. 








.^_ 




Sounde, souiide the slughotnes," to be hearde fromm 


■ 




farre. 


■ 




[BottHoniie aad the Straungerr Ifflt. StraungerfalletA. 


■ 


I Brolwn. Thui In Chuueor'i Srimt— 




■■ My chimhr« wm 


















Ful clen, ud nit u hole gcraiKl. 






i ScaUeni. 3 Bnken. at pletced Ihraugh *lUi diiru. 4 Suined. 
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KYN6B. 

The Mornynge Tyltes now cease. 

HERAWOE. 

Bourtonne ys kynge. 
Dysplaie the Englyshe bannorre onn the tente ;* 
Rounde hymm, yee mynstrelles, songs of achments ' 

synge ; 
Yee Herawdes, getherr upp the speeres besprente ; ■ 
To Kynge of Tourney-tylte bee all knees bente. 
Dames faire and gentle, forr youre loves hee foughte ; 
Forr you the longe tylte-launce, the swerde hee 

shente ;■ 
Hee joustedd/ alleine * havynge you ynn thoughte. 
Comme, mynstrells, sound the strynge, goe onn eche 

syde, 
Whylest hee untoe the Kynge ynn state doe ryde. 

MYNSTRELLES. 
I. 

Whann Battayle, smethynge * wythe new quickenn'd 

gore, 
Bendynge wythe spoiles, and bloddie droppynge hedde, 
Dydd the merke' wood of ethe^ and rest explore, 
Seekeynge to lie onn Pleasures downie bedde. 



* " Advance our waving coloars on the walls !" 

Shakspearb, Henry VI. Part I. 

1 Achievements, glorious actions. 2 Broken spears. 

3 Broke, destroyed. 4 Tilted. 5 Only, alone. 

6 Smoking, steaming. 7 Dark, gloomy. 8 Ease. 



Pleasure, dauncyng fromm her wode, 
Wreathedd wythe floures of aiglintine,' 
From hys vysage waahedd the bloude, 
Hylte' hya swerde and gaberdyne. 



Wylhe syke an eyne shee awotelie ' hynim (iydd view 
Dydd soe ycorvenn ' everrie shape to joie, 
Hys spryte dydd chamige untoe anodherr hue, 
Hys annes, ne spoyles, mate anie tboughts emploie. 
All delygbtsomme and contente, 
Fyre enshotynge'frommhys eyne, 
Ynn bys armea liee dydd berr hente,' 
Lyche tbe merk-pla;ite' doe enlwyne. 
Soe, gyff thou loves! Pleasure and berr trayne, 
Onknowlacbyiige' ynn whatt place herr to fynde, 
Thya rule yapende,' and ynn Ehie mynde rBlayne : 
SeekeHonnourefyrate, and Pleaeaunceliesbehynde.' 






<e«l,. 






ihdittA, iheimturitj'orblii 
laph; anilllilhiBhliin.run 



itettle of l^astCngs. 



In printing the first of these poems two copies have been made use 
of, both taken from copies of Chatterton's hand-writing— the one by 
Mr. Catcott, and the other by Mr. Barrett. The principal difference 
between them is at the end, where the latter has fourteen lines from 
stanza 55, which are wanting in the former The second poem is 
printed from a single copy, made by Mr. Barrett, from one in Chatter- 
ton's hand-Wi iting. 

It should be observed, that the Poem marked No. 1, was given to 
Mr. Barrett by Chatterton, with the following title: "Battle of Hast- 
ings, wrote by Turgot the Monk, a Saxon, in the tenth century, and 
translated by Thomas Rowlie, parish preeste of St. Johns, in the city of 
Bristol, in the year 1465. — The remainder of the poem I have not been 
happy enough to meet with." Being afterwards pressed by Mr. Barrett 
to produce any part of this poem in the original hand-writing, he at 
last said that he wrote this poem himself for a friend ; but that he had 
another, the copy of an original by Rowley : and being then desired to 
produce that other poem, he, after a considerable interval of time, 
brought to Mr. Barrett the poem marked No. 2, as far as stanza 52 in- 
clusive, with the following title: "Battle of Hastyngs by Turgotus, 
translated by Roulie for W. Canynge, Esq." The lines from stanza 52 
inclusive, were brought some time after, in consequence of Mr. Bax- 
rett's repeated solicitations for the conclusion of the poem. — Note to 
T^rwhitfs Edition. 
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BATTLE OF HASTINGS.* 

(NO. 1.) 



I. 
O Chryste, it is a grief for me to telle. 
How manie a nobil erle and valrous knyghte 



* I cannot but obsenre, that Chatterton could not have chosen Arom 
our history, a more commodious subject for a poem than the ' Battle of 
Hastings,' exclusive of its susceptibility of poetical ornament, and of 
its coincidence with his predominant predilection for antiquarian ima- 
gery. — Wartok. 

There are extant two parts, or rather two different parts, of the 
'Battle of Hastings.' These appear to have been higher in the esti- 
mation of Chatterton, as well as of Dr. Milles, than most of the other 
productions of Rowley. When Chatterton brought the first part to Mr. 
Barrett, being greatly pressed to produce the poem in the original 
hand-writing, he at last said that he had written this poem himself for 
a friend ; but that he had another, the copy of an original by Rowley : 
and being then desired to produce that poem, he brought, after some 
time, to Mr. Barrett, the poem which is marked in Mr. Tyrwhitt's and 
Dr. Milles's editions, as " No. 2." The first of these poems I cannot 
help classing among the most inferior of Rowley's. The mere detail of 
violence and carnage, with nothing to interest curiosity, or engage the 
more tender passions can be pleasing to few readers. There is not 
a single episode to enliven the tedious narrative, antl but few of the 
beauties of poetry to relieve the mind Arom the disgusting subject. 
The second part is far superior. There is more of poetical description 
in it, more of nature, more of character. The imagery is more ani- 




BOITLCT POEMS. 

In fye ht yu ge (br Kyoee BwtoM Botaie Ml, 

A] dejTDe in batrogi fceU '■ UnndM fy^ite. 

O wa, onr teeminjc' Aomonl baa tlif iDBde, 

Han uiie fmctoans* entendeaeai,' 

Thon woiihUt bare rose and saak. wjifa tjrilcs of t i l owi a. 

Before Dake Wjlljaio'c kafgfato hui hiAer we^; 
Whose cowart arroos manie erles skjne. 
And brued* the feeld wjtb bloude at Mason rayse. 



And of bis kny ghtes did eke foil msnie die. 
All passing hie, of mickle tn^ghte ecbone, 
Wliose pojr^ant arrowes, typp'd with destynie, 
Caus'd manie wydowea lo make mjckle mone. 
Lordynges, avaunl, that chycken- hatted are, 
Frotn out of bearynge quicklie non departe; 
Full well I woie, * to synp-e of bloudie warte 
Will greeve your tenderlic and maydeii hatte. 
Gci, do the weaklic nonnnan inn mann's geate,* 
And scond ' yout mansion ifgrymm war come there. 
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III. 

Soone as the erlie maten ' belle was tolde, 
And Sonne was come to byd us all good daie, 
Bothe armies on the feeld, both brave and bolde, 
Prepar'd for fyghte in champyon arraie. 
As when two bulles, destynde for Hocktide fyghte, 
Are yoked bie the necke within a sparre," 
Theie rend the erthe, and travellyrs affryghte, 
Lackynge to gage' the sportive bloudie warre; 
Soe lacked Harroldes menne to come to blowes, 
The Normans lacked for to wielde their bowes. 

IV. 

Kynge Harrolde turnynge to hys leegemen^ spake : 
My merrie men, be not cast downe in mynde ; 
Your onlie lode * for aye to mar or make> 
Before yon sunne has donde his welke* you'll fynde. 
Your lovyng wife, who erst dyd rid the londe 
Of Lurdanes,' and the treasure that you han,^ 
Wyll falle into the Normanne robber's honde,* 

1 Morning. 2 Enclosure. 3 Engage in. 4 Subjects. 

5 Praise. 6 Finished his course. 7 Lord Danes. 

8 The capital blunder which runs through all these poems, and would 
alone be sufficient to destroy their credit, is the termination of verbs of 
the singular number in n ; ' ban ' is in twenty-six instances used in 
these poems, for the present or past time singular of the verb ' have.' 
But 'han,' being an abbreviation of 'haven,' is never used by any 
ancient writer, except in the present time plural, and the infinitive 
mood. — Tyrwh ITT. 

9 There is a transposition of the words in this speech of Harold, 

which renders it obscure ; the meaning may be thus expressed : 

You, who erst 

Did rid the land of the Lord Danes, will find 
Your loving wife and treasure which you had 
Will fall into the Norman robber's hand. 

Dean Milles. 
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Unlesse with honde and harte you plaie the niatine. 
Cheer up youre hartes, chase sorrowe farre awaie, 
Godde and Seyncte Cuthbert be the worde to daie. 



And thenne Duke WyUyam to his knyghtes did sa 
My merrie menna, he bravelie everichej' 
Gif I do gayn the hoiiore of the daie, 
Ech one of you I wyll make myckle riche. 
Beer you in mynde, we for a kyngdomm fyghte ; 
Lordshippes and honores echone shall possesse ; 
Be this the worde to daie, God and mj Hyghle ; 
Ne double but God nill oure true cause blesse. 

The clarions then sounded sliarp<! and shriJIe ; 

Deathdoeynge blades were out intent to kllle. 



And brave Kyog Harrolde had nowe donde* hysaaie;' 
He threwe wythe myghle amayne' hys shorte horee- 

spear. 
The noise it made the duke to turn awaie, 
And hytl his knyghte, de Beque, upon the ear. 
His cristede^ heaver dyd him smalle abounde ;' 
The cruel spear vient thorough all his hede ; 
The purpel bloude came goushynge' to the grounds, 
And at Duke Wyllyam's feet he tumbled deade; 
So fell the myghtie tower of Standrip, whenne 
It felte the furie of the Danish meime. 



I 
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VII. 

O Afflem, son of Cuthbertj holie Sayncte, 

Come ayde thy freend, and shewe Duke Wyllyams 

payne ; 
Take up thy pencyl, all hys features paincte ; 
Thy coloryng excells a synger strayne. 
Duke Wyllyam sawe hys freende sleyne piteouslie, 
His lovynge freende whome he muche honored, 
For he han lovd hym from puerilitie, 
And theie together bothe han bin ybred : 
O ! in Duke Wyllyam's harte it raysde a flame. 
To whiche the rage of emptie wolves is tame. 

VIII. 

He tooke a brasen crosse-bowe in his honde, 
And drewe it harde with all hys myghte amein, 
Ne doubtyng but the bravest in the londe 
Han by his soundynge arrowe-lede' bene sleyne. 
Alured's stede, the fynest stede alive, 
Bye comelie forme knowlached* from the rest; 
But nowe his destind howre dyd aryve. 
The arrowe hyt upon his milkwhite breste : 
So have I seen a ladie-smock soe white, 
Blown in the mornynge, and mowd downe at night. 

IX. 

With thilk^ a force it dyd his bodie gore, 
That in his tender guttes it entered, 
In veritee* a fulle clothe yarde or more,* 

1 Arrow-head. 2 Known. 3 Such. 4 Truth. 

5 " With such a force and yehenent might, 

He did his body gore ; 
The spear went thro' the other side, 

A large cloth yard and more." — Chevy Chaee. 



And downe with flailen' iioyse he sunken dede. 
Brave Alured, benetlie his faithfull horse. 
Was ^inecrd all over withe the gotie duste, 
And on hyin laie Ihe recer's lukewarme corse, 
That Alured coulde not himself aluste.' 
The standyng Normans drew theyr bowe echone. 
And broght full manic Englysh champyons dowDe. 



The Normans kept aloofc, at dlstaunce stylle, 
The Englysh nete but sliorl horse-spears could welde i 
The Englysh manie dethe-sure darles diJ kille. 
And manie arrowes twang'd upon the sheelde. 
Kynge Haroldes knyghts- desir'de for hendie' stroke, 
And marched furious o'er the bloudie pleyne. 
In bodle close, and made the pleyne to amoke i 
Theire sheelds rebounded arrowes back agayne. 
The Normans stode aloofe, nor hede' the same 
Their arrowes woulde do dethe, tho' from far off | 

Duke Wyllyam drewe agen hys arrowe slrynge. 
An arrowe wilhe a. sylver-hede drewe he ; 
The arrowe dauncynge id the ayre dyd synge, 
And hytt the burse Tossdyn on Ihe knee. 
At this brave Tosslyn threwe his short borae-speare ; 
Duke Wyllyam stooped to avoyde the blowei 
The yrone weapon hummed in his eare, 
And hitte Sir Doullie Naibor on the prowej' 



Upon his helme soe furious was the stroke, 
It splete' his bever, and the ryvets broke. 

XII. 

Downe fell the beaver by Tosslyn splete in tweine, 
And onn his hede expos*d a punie wounde, 
But on Destoutvilles sholder came ameine, 
And feird the champyon to the bloudie grounde. 
Then Doullie myghte his bowestrynge drewe, 
Enthoughte to gyve brave Tosslyn bloudie wounde, 
But Harolde's asenglave' stoppM it as it flewe. 
And it fell bootless on the bloudie grounde. 

Siere Doullie, when he sawe hys venge* thus broke, 
Death. doynge blade from out the scabard toke. 

XIII. 

And nowe the battail closde on everych syde. 
And face to face appeard the knyghts full brave; 
They lifted up theire bylles with myckle pryde. 
And manie woundes unto the Normans gave. 
So have I sene two weirs* at once give grounde. 
White fomyng hygh to rorynge combat runne; 
In roaryng dyn and heaven-breaking sounde, 
Burste waves on waves, and spangle in the sunne ; 
And when their myghte in burstynge waves is fled, 
Like cowards^ stele alonge their ozy bede. 

XIV. 

Yonge Egelrede, aknyghte ofcomelie mien, 
Affynd' unto the kynge of Dynefarre, 

1 Split. 2 Lance. 3 Revenge. 4 Torrents. 5 Related. 



And now was come to fyghte at Harold's call. 
And in the battel he much goode han done; 
Unto Kyiig Harold he foughte mickle n 
For he was yeuman of the bodje guard ; 
And with a target and a fyghtyng spear, 
He or his bnddie han kepte watc^h and ward ; 
True as a shadow to a substant' thynge, 
So true he guarded Harold hys good kynge. 



But when Egelred tumbled to the grounds. 
He from Kynge Harnlde qiiicktie dyd advounce. 
And strooke de Tracie tliilk' a crewel wounde, 
Hys harte and lever came out on the launce. 
And then retreled for to guarde his kynge, 
On dented' launce he bore the harte a 
An arrowe came from Auffroie Griel's strynge, 
Into hys heele belwyxl liys yron si 

The grey-goose pynioii, that ther 

Eftsoons' wyth sniokyng crymson bloud was n 



HiE blonde at this v. 

Without adoe' he lurned a 

And hytt de Griel thilk a blowe, God wote. 

Maugre' hys helme, he splete hia hede in twayne. 

This Auffroie was a manne of mickle pryde. 

Whose featliest bewly ladden' in hie face; 



His chaunce in warr he ne before han tryde, 
But ly v'd in love and Rosaline's embrace ; 
And like a useless weede amonge the haie 
Amonge the sleine warriours Griel laie. 

XXII. 

Kynge Harolde then he putt his yeomen hie, 
And ferslie' ryd into the bloudie fyghte; 
Erie Ethelwolf, and Goodrick, and Alfie, 
Cuthbert, and Goddard, mical menne of myghte, 
Ethelwin, Ethelbert, and Edwin too, 
Eifred the famous, and Erie Ethelwarde, 
Kynge Harold e's leegemenn,* erlies' hie and true, 
Rode after hym, his bodie for to guarde ; 
The reste of erlies, fyghtynge other wheres, 
Stained with Norman bloude theire fyghtynge speres. 

XXIII. 

As when some ryver with the season-raynes 
White fomynge hie doth breke the bridges oft, 
O'erturns the hamelet and all conteins. 
And layeth o'er the hylls a muddie soft ; 
So Harold ranne upon his Normanne foes. 
And layde the greate and small upon the grounde, 
And delte among them thilke a store of blowes, 
Full manie a Normanne fell by him dede wounde ; 
So who he be that ouphant^ faieries strike, 
Their soules will wander to Kynge Offa's dyke. 



1 Furioiisly, 2 Subjects. 3 Earls. 4 Elfin. 
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Fitz Subarville, Duke William's favourite knyghte. 
To Doble EdelwariJe his life djd yieide ; 
Withe hys tylte lailQce hee stroke with ihilk a myghte, 
The Norman's bowels steemde upon the feeld. 
Old Solnaiville heheld hys sod lie ded, 
Against Erie Edelwarde his bowe-strynge drewe ; 
But Harold at one hlowe made tweine his head ; 
He dy'd before the poignant arrowe flew. 
So was the hope of all the issue gone, 
And in one battle fell the sire and son. 



Quod he : And art thou, ded, tliou manne of myghte : 

I'll be reveng'd, or die for Ihce this dale. 

Die then thou shalt, Brie Ethelwarde he said i 

I am a cunnynge erie, and that can tell ; 

Then drew hys ssrerde, and ghastlie cut hys hede. 

And on his freend eftsoons he lifeless fell, 

Stietch'd on thehloudiepleynei great God forefeiid, 
It be the fate of no such trustie freeode ! 



Then Egwin Sleur Pikeny did attaquei 
He turned ahoute and vilely Gouten'flie; 
But Egwyn cutt so deepe into bis backe. 
He rolled on the grounde and soon dyd die. 



His distant sonne, Sire Romara de Biere, 
Soughte to revenge his fallen kynsman's lote, 
But soone Erie Cuthbert's dented fyghtyng spear 
Stucke in his harte, and stayd his speed, God wote. 
He tumbled downe close by hys kynsman's syde, 
Myngled their stremes of pourple bloude, and dy'd. 

XXVII, 

And now an arrowe from a bo we unwote* 
Into Erie Cuthbert's harte eftsoons dyd flee ; 
Who dying sayd ; Ah me ! how hard my lote ! 
Now slayne, mayhap, of one of lowe degree. 
So have I seen a leafie elm of yore 
Have been the pride and glorie of the pleine ; 
But, when the spendyng landlord is growne poore, 
It falls benethe the axe of some rude sweine ; 
And like the oke, the sovran of the woode. 
It's fallen boddie tells you how it stoode. 

XXVIII. 

When Edelward perceevd Erie Cuthbert die, 
On Hubert strongest of the Normanne crewe, 
As wolfs when hungred on the cattel flie. 
So Edelward amaine upon him flewe. 
With thilk a force he hyt hym to the grounde ; 
And was demasing" howe to take his life. 
When he behynde received a ghastlie wounde 
Gyven by De Torcie, with a stabbyng knyfe ; 
Base trecherous Normannes, if such actes you doe^ 
The conquer'd maie clame victorie of you. 



1 Unknown. 2 Considering. 
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The erlie felt de Torcie'a treacherous Inyfe 
Han made his cry msan bloude aiid spirits floe ; 
And knowlachjng' he soon must quyt this lyfe. 
Resolved Hubeit should too with hym goe. 
He held hys truslie swerd against his hreste. 
And down he fell, and peerc'd him to the harte; 
And both together then did take their reste, 
Their Boules from corpses unakneli'd' depart; 
And both together soughte the unknown shore. 
Where we shall goe, where manie's gon before. 



Kynge Harolde Torcie'a trechery dyd eple. 
And hie alofe* his temper'd swerde dyd welde, 
Cut offe his arme, nnd made the blonde to flie. 
His proofe steel armoure did him littcl sheelde; 
And not conleiite, he splete his hede in twaine. 
And down he tumbled on the bioudie grounds; 
Meanwhile the other erlies on the playne 
Gave and received manie a bioudie wounde, 
Such as the arts in warre han learnt with care, 
But manie knyghtes were women in men's geer 

Herrewald, borne on Sarim's' spreddyng plaine. 
Where Thor's fam'd temple manie ages stoode; 
Where Druids, auncieiit preeais dyd ryghtes oiddne. 
And in the middle shed the victyms bloude; 
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Where auncient Bardi dyd their verses synge, 
Of Ctesar conquer'd, and his mighty hosle, 
And how old Tynyan, necromancing kyiige, 
Wreck'd all hys shyppyng on the Brittish coast« 
And made hym in his tatter'd barks to flie, 
'Till TynyaJi's dethe and opportunity. 



To make it more renomed' than before, 

(1, tho' a Saion, yet the truthe will telle) 

The Saionnes steynd the place wyth Brittish gore, 

Where nete but bloud of sacrifices felle, 

Tho' Chryatians, stylle they Ihoghte mouche of the pile, 

And here theie mette nhen causes dyd it neede : 

'Tnas here the auncient Eiders of the Isle 

Dyd by the Irecherie of Hengist bleede; 

Hengist 1 han thy cause bin good and true. 
Thou woitldst such niurdrous acts as these eschew. 



The erlie was a manne of hie degree, 
And han that daie full manie Normannea sleine ; 
Three Norman Champyons of hie degree 
He lefte to smoke upon the bloudie pleine : 
The Sier FitzboteTilleine did then advaunce. 
And with his bowe he smote the erlics hede ; 
Who eftsoona gored hym with his tyiting launce. 
And at his horses feet he tumbled dede : 
His partytig spirit hovered o'er the fioude 
Of Goddayne roushynge mouche lov'd purple bloude 
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Dc Viponte then, a squier of low degree, 

e drewe with all his myghte ameine; 
The arrowe graz'd upon the erlies knee, 
A. puoie wounde, that caus'd but liltel peine, 
80 have I seene a DoUhead place a Btone, 
Enthoghle' lo staie a driving . 
But better han it hin to lett alone. 
It onlie drives it on vsilh miekle force ; 
The erlie, wounded by so base a hjnde, 
Rays'd furyous doyngs in his noble mynde. 



The Siere Chalillion, yonger of that name, 

Advaunced next before the erlie's syghte ; 

His fader was a manne of miekle fame. 

And he renoinde and valorous in fyglite. 

Chalillion bin trustie Hwerd forth drewe. 

The erie drawes his, menne both of tnickle myghte 1 

And at eche other vengouslie' they flewe, 

As mastle ' dogs at Hocktide set to fyghte ; 

Bothe scorn'd to yeelde, and bothe abboi'de lo Sie, 
Besolv'd to vanquishe, or resolv'd to die. 



Chatittion byt ihe erlie on the hede, 

Thatt splytte eftsoons his cristed belm in twayne ; 

Whiclie he perforce withe target covered, 

And Co the battel went with myghte araeine. 

The erlie bytte Chalillion thilke a blowe 

Upon his breste, his harte was plein to see; 
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He tumbled at the horses feet alsoe, 

And in dethe-panges he seeii'd the recer's knee; 
Paste aa the ivy rounde the oke doth clymbe. 
So faste he dying gryp'd' the racer's lyinbe. 



The recer then h^anne to flynge and kickei 
And toste the erhe farr otf to the grounde ; 
The erlie's squier then a awerde did sticke 
Into his harte, a dedlie ghasthe wounde ; 
And downe he felle upon the crymson pleine. 
Upon Chatillion's soulless corse of claie ; 
A puddlie strerne of blonde flow'd oute amcine; 
Stretch'd out at length hesmer'd with gore he kie; 
As some tall oke fell'd from the greenie ploine. 
To live asecond time upon the main. 



The erlie none an horse and beaver ban, 
And nowe agayne appered on the feeld; 
And manie a niickie kiiyghte and niighlie manne 
To his delhe-doyng swerd his life did yeeld : 
When Siere de Broque an arrowe looge lelt flie, 
Intending Herewaldus to have sleyne ; 
It miss'd 1 butt hytte Edacdus on the eye. 
And at his pole came out with horrid payne. 
Edardus felle upon the bloudie grounde, 
His noble soule came roushyug from the nounde.* 

1 Grup«l. 

And e u a lo tanierui "6' ""^^^^^^.^''^j,^,, 
[Thli i» th» l«l Unc iD Hid trsnBlBiiDB, and « lucli, in ts 17 """ly W 
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Tliys Herewald perceev'd, and full of ire 

He on the Siere de Bro-que with furie caine ; 

Quod he; thou'st skughCreii m;^ beloved squier, 

But 1 will be revenged for the some. 

IdEo his bowels then his launce he tbruste, 

And drew thereout a steemie' drerie' lode ; 

Quod he; these offals are for evBS curst. 

Shall serve Che coughs,' and rooks, and dawes for 

Then on the pleine the ateemie lode bee tbrowde, 
Smokynge wytb l^e, and dy'd with cry maon btoude. 



Fitz Broque, who saw his father killen lie. 

Ah me ! sajde hei what woeful sjghte I see ! 

But now I must do somethjnge more than sighe ; 

And then an arrowe from the bowe drewe he. 

Bcneth the erlie's navil came the darte ; 

Fitz Broque on foole ban drawne it from the bowe; 

And upwards went into the erlie's harle, 

And out the crymsun strcme of bloude 'gun flowe. 
As fromm a hatch,' drawne with a vehement geir. 
White rushethe burstynge waves, and roar along Ihe 



The erle with one honde grasp'd the reeer's mayne, 
And with the other he his launce heaped ;■ 



I 

I 
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And then Telle bleedyng on the bloudje pkiite. 
His launce it hytte Fitz Broque upon the hede ; 
Upon his hede it made a wounde full slyghle, 
But peerc'd his shoulder, ghasllie wouDde inferne, 
Before his optics' daunced a shade of njghte, 
Whyche soone were closed ynn a sleepe elerne. 
The noble erlie than, withote a grone, 
Took flyghte, to fynde the regyons unknowne. 



Brave Alured from binethe bis noble horse 
Was gotten on his leggs, with bloude all smore ;' 
And now eletten' on another horse, 
Eftsoons he withe his lauiice did manie gore. 
The cowart Norman knyglites before hym lledde, 
And from a. distaunce sent tlieir arrowes keene ; 
But noe such destinie avratta his hedde. 
As to be sleyen' by a wighle> so meene. 
Tho" oft the oke falls by the villen's' shock, 
'Tys moe than byndes can do, to move the rock. 



Upon Du Chalelet he ferselie sett. 
And peerc'd bis hodie with a force fullgrele ; 
The asenglave' of his tyll-launce was wett, 
The lollynge bloude along e the launce did fleet 




From Parlaiea bone, a wight unmen^il'iill, 

Within his owne he felt a cruel darte ; 

Close by the Norman champjons he han sleine. 
He fell; and mixd his hloude with theirs upon the 
pleine. 



Erie Ethelbert then hove,' with clinic' just, 
A launce, that stroke Parlaie upon the thigbe. 
And pinn'd him downe unto the gone dustei 
Cruel, quod he, thou cruellie ehalt die. 
With that hia launce he cnterd at bis throte : 
He Ecriteh'd'and Ecreem'd m melanclioliemood; 
And at his backe eftsoons came out, God wote. 
And after it a crymson slieme of blonde : 

In ngonie and peine he there dyd lie, 

While life and dethe strove for 



He gryped hard the bloudie murd'riiig launce, 
And in a grone he left this mortcl lyfe. 
Behynde the erlie Fiacampe did advaunce, 
Bethoghle < to kill bim with a stabbynge knife ; 
But Egward, who pereeev'd his fowle intent, 
Eftsoons his trustie swerde he forthwyth drewe. 
And tbilke a cruel blowe to Fiscampe sent, 
That Boule and bodie's bloude at one gate flewe. 
Thilk deeds do all deserve, whose deeds so fowle 
Will black thrire earthlie name, if not their soole. 
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When lo ! an arrowe from Walleris honde. 
Winged with fate and dethe daunced alonge ; 
And slewe the noble Aower of Powydonde, 
Honel ap Jevah, who yclepd' the strouge. 
Whan he the first mischaunce received lian. 
With horsemans haste he from the ajmie lodde ; 
And did repaire unto the cunnf nge manne, 
Who sange a cbarme, that df d it mickle goode ; 
Then praid Seyncte Cuthbert, and our bolie Dame, 
To ble»se hia labour, and to heal the same. 



Then diewe the arrowe, and the wounde did seek,' 

And putt the teint of holte herbies' on ; 

And putt a rowe of blou de-stones round his neck : 

And then did say; ' go, champyon, gel agone.' 

And now was comynge Harrolde lo defend, 

And metten with Walleris cruel darte ; 

His sheelde of wolf-skinn did him not attend,* 

The arrow peerced uitn his noble harte ; 

As some tall oke, hewn from the mountayne hed, 
FaUs to the pleinei so fell the wairiaiir dede. 



His countryman, brave Mervyn ap Teudor, 
Who love of hym han from his country gone, 
When he perceev'd hia friend lie in his gore. 
As furious as a mountayn wolf he ranne. 



1S( 



As Diiphant faieries. whan the moon e sbeenes bryghte. 

In littel circles daunce upon the greene. 

All Eiving creatures flie far from their syghte, 

Ne by the race of destiiiie be seen ; 

For what he be Ihat ouphant faieries stryke, 
Their soules will wander to Kyng Offals dyke. 



So from the lace of Mervyn Tewdor brave 
The Normans eftsoons fled awaie aghaste ;' 
And lefte behynde their bowe and aaenglave, 
for fear of hym, in thilk a cowart haete. 
His garb sufficient were to meve affryghte ; 
A wolf skin girded round his myddle was ; 
A bear skyn, from Norwegnans wan la fyghte, 
Was tyiend ' round his shoaldera hy the claws ; 
So Hercules, 'tis stiiige, much like to him, 
Upon his shoulder wore a lyon's skin.' 



Upon his thyghes and harte-swefte' le^es be tv( 
A hugie ' goat skyn, all of one grele peice ; 
A boar-skyn sheelde on his bare arm es he bore ; 
His gauntletts were the skynn of harte of greece, 

I Terrifled. 2 TighUBei. 
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They fledde ; he followed close upon Iheir lieeU, 

Vowynge vengeance for his dear e countrymanne ; 

And Siere de SancelolCe his vengeance feels ; 

He peerc'd hjti backe, and out tlie bbude ytt ranni 
His bloude went downe the swerde unto his arm 
In springing rivulet, alive and waitne. 



His swerde was shoite, and broade, and myckle keene, 
And no mann's bone could stonde to stoppe ittB naie ; 
The Noruiann's harle in partes two cutt cleane. 
He clos'd hb eyne. and clos'd hys eyne for ale. 
Then with hia swerde he sett on Fllz du Vatle, 
A knyghte mouch famous for to r unne at tylte ; 
With thilk a furie on hym he dyd falle, 
Inlo bis neck he raiine the swerde and hylte ; 
As myghtie lyghteiiynge often has been founde, 
To drive an oke into unfallow'd grounde. 



And with the swerde, that in his neck yet stoke, 
The Norman fell unto the bloudie grounde ; 
And with the fall ap Tewdore's swerde he hroke. 
And bloude afreshe came trickhiig from the woundc. 
As whan the hyndea, before a mounlajne wolfe, 
Flie from his paws, and angrie vysage grym; 
But when he falls into the pittie golphe,' 
They dare hym to his bearde, and battone' hym i 
And cause he fryghted them so muche before, 
Lyke CDWart hyndes, they batlone hym the more. 
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So, whan they same ap Tewdore was bereft 
or his keen swerde, thatt wroghte thilke great disinaii 
Thef turned about, eftsoona apou hjm lept. 
And full a score engaged in the fra.ie. 
Metvyn ap Tewdore, ragyng as a bear, 
SeLs'd on tlie beaver of the Sier de Laque ; 
And wring'd his hedde with sQch a vehement giet,' 
Hia visage was turned round unto his backe. 
Backe to his Iiarte retyr'd the useless gore. 
And felle upon the pleine to rise no more. 



Then on the mightie Siere Fitz Pierce he flew. 
And broke his helm and aeiz'd hym bie the throte: 
Then manie Nermann knyghCes their srrowea drew, 
That enter'd into Mervyn'a baite, God wote. 
In dying panges he gryp'd bis throte more strange. 
And from their sockets started out his eyes; 
And from his mouthe came out his blameless tonge; 
And bothe in peyne and anguisbe eftsoon dies. 
As some rude cocke torne from his bed of dale, 
Stretch'd onn ihe pleyne the brave ap Tewdore 



And now Erie Ethelbert and Egward came 
Brave Mervyn from the Normannes to assist ; 
A mygbtie siere, Kitz Cbatulet bie name, 
An arrowe drew that dyd them liWel list.' 
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Erie Egward points his launce at Chatulet, 

And Ethelbert at Walleris set his ; 

And Egward dyd the siere a hard blowe hytt, 

But Ethelbert by a myschaunce dyd miss : 
Fear laide Walleris flat upon the strande, 
He ne deserved a death from erlies hande. 

LVI. 

Betwyxt the ribbes of Sire Fitz Chatelet 
The poynted launce of Egward did ypass ; 
The distaunt syde thereof was ruddie wet, 
And he fell breathless on the bloudie grass. 
As CO wart Walleris laie on the grounde, 
The dreaded weapon hummed o'er his heade, 
And hytt the squier thylke a lethaP wounde, 
Upon his fallen lorde he tumbled dead : 

Oh shame to Norman armes ! a lord a slave> 
A captyve villeyn than a lorde more brave ! 

LVII. 

From Chatelet hys launce Erie Egward drew, 
And hit Wallerie on the dexter cheek ; 
PeercM to his braine, and cut his tongue in two : 
There, knyght, quod he, let that thy actions speak'— 



1 Deadly. 

2 Chattcrton owned that he was the author of the first " Battle of 
Hastings." The very same day that he acknowledged this forgery, he 
informed Mr. Barrett that he had another poem, the copy of an original 
by Rowley; and at a considerable interval of time (which indeed was 
requisite for writing his new piece); he produced ano^Aer " Battle of 
Hastings," much longer than the former;— a fair copyfirom an un- 
doubted original 1—M alone. 
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Oh Truth I immortal daughter of the skies. 
Too lytlle known to wryters of these daiea. 
Teach me, fayreSainclel thy passyngeworthetopryze" 11 
To blame a friend and give a. foeman praysc. 
The fickle moone, bedeckt wythe sylver rays, 
Lead jnge a traine of starres of feeble lyghte, 
With look adigne ' the worlde belowe surveies. 
The world, that wotted * not it coud be nygbte ; 
Wyth arniour djd, willi human gore ydeyd,' 
She sees Kynge Harolde stande, fayre Englands cu 
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With ale and vernage' drunk his souldiers lay; 
Here was an hynde,' anie an eriie apredde ; 
Sad keepyjige of their leaders natal dale ! 
This even in drinke, too-morrow with the dead I 
Thro' everie Iroope disoider reer'd her hedde i 
Dancynge and heideignes' was the onlie theme ; 
Sad dome was theires, who lefte (his easie bedde, 
And wak'd in torments from so sweet a dream, 
Duke Williams menne, of coraeing dethe afraide, 
Alluyghte to thegreatGodile for succour ask'dandpraied. 



Thus Harolde to his wites* that stoode arounde; 
Goe, Gyrlhe and Eilnard, lake bills halfe a score. 
And search how farre our foeman'scampe doth bound; 
Yourself have rede;' I nede to saie ne more, 
My brother best belov'd of anie ore,' 
My Leofwinus, goe to everich wite. 
Tell them to rauuge the baUel Co the grore, 
And waiten lyll I seode the best' for fyghte. 
He saide; the loieaul brodcTs lefte the place, 
Success and cheerfulness depicted on ech face. 




Slowelie brave Gyrtlie and Eilvrarde dyd Bdvaance, 
And markd wyth care the armies dystant syde, 
When the dyre clatterynge of the shielde and launce 
Made them to be by Hugh Fitzliugh espy'd. 
He lyfted up hU voice, and lowdlie cry'di 
Like wolfs in wintere did the Normanne yell i 
Girthe drew hys swerde, and cutte hys burled hyde; 
The proto-slene' manne of the fielde he felle ; 
Out Btreeoid the bloude, and ran in smokynge iMirles, 
Reflected bie the moone seemd rubies mixt wyth pearles. 



A troope of Normannes from the mass-Honge came, 
Rousd from tlieir praiers by the flotting' crie ; 
Thoughe Girthe and Ailwardus perceev'd the same, 
Not once theie stoade abash'd, or thaghle to ftie. 
He aeizd a bill, to conquer or to die ; 
Fierce as a clevis " from a rocke ytorne. 
That makes a vallie wheresoe're it lie ; 
Fierce as a ryver burstynge from the borne;' 
So fiercelie Gyrthe hitte Fltz du Gore a blowci 
And on the verdaunt playne he layde the champyone 



Tancarritle thus ) alle peace in Williams name ; 
Let rone edraw his arcnblaater' bowe. 
Girthe caa'd' his wcppone, as he hearde the same, 
And vengynge' Normannes staid the flyinge floe. 



BATTLa OF 



The sire wente onnei je menne, what mean ye so 
Thus unprovok'd to courle a bloudie fyghte ? 
Quod Gyrthei oure meanyiige we iie care to showe. 
Nor dread thy duke wyth all his men of myghte : 
Here single oolie ihese to &]] thie crcwe 
Shall ahewe what Englysh hiLodes and hearles can doe. 



Seek not for blonde, Tanearville ealme reply'd, 
Nor jote in dethe, Ijke madmen most distraught;' 
In peace and mercy ia a Chrystiaii'a pryde; 
He that dothe eontestes pryze is in a faulte. 
And now the news was to Duke William brought. 
That men of Haroldes armie taken were; 
For they're good cheere all caties* were enthoughte,' 
And Gyrlhe and Eilwardus enjoi'd goode cheere. 
Quod WiJIyam; thus shall Willyam be foundu 
A friend to everie manne that treads on English groutid. 



Erie Leofwinus throwghe the campe ypass'd, 
Andsawe hothe men and erliea on the RrouJide; 
They slepte, as thoughe they wnulde have sleple 

theyr last. 
And hadd alreadie felte theyr fatnle waunde. 
He started backe, and was wyth shame astannd ;' 
Loked wanne' wytharger, and he shooke wyth rage : 
When throughe the hollow tentes these wordes dyd 

■ound. 



Rowse from yoar sleepe, delratouts ' of the age 1 

Was it for tliyE the stouie Norwegian bledde? 

Awake, ye huscarles,' now, oi waken wyth the dead. 



As when the shepster' in the ahadie bowre 
In jintle' slumbers chase' the heat of daie. 
Hears doublyng echoe wind' the woiSns rure, 
That neare hys tloclie ia watcliynge for a praie, 
He trembljnge for his sheep drives dteeme awaie, 
Gripes faste hya burled' crolie, and sore adredde' 
Wyth fleeting' strides he hastens to the fralc, 
And rage and prowess fyres tile coistrell " lad ; 
With Irustie talbots" to the battel flies, 
And yell of men and dogs and wolflns" tear the skies. 



Such was the dire confusion of echc irite. 
That rose from sleep □ walsome " power of wine 
Tbeie thoughte the foe by ttechit" yn the nyghte 
Had broke theyr camp and gotten paste the line ; 
Now here, now there, the burnysht sheeldea and bylt- 

spear shine ; 
Throwote the campe a wil ' confusionne spreddei 
Eche bracd hys armlace" siker" ne desygne," 
The crested helmet nodded on the he det 
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Some caught a Blughorne,' and an onsett' wounde ; 
Kynge Harolde hearde the charge, and wondred at the 



Thus Leol'wine ; O women cas'd in stele ! 
Was itte for thys Norwegia's stubborn sede 
Throughe the black armoure dyd the anlace fele, 
And rybbes of solid brasse were made to bleede? 
Whylst yet the worlde was wondrynge at the deede. 
You souldiers, thai shoulde stand with byll in hand. 
Get full of wine, devoid of any rede.' 
O shame 1 oh dyre dishorioure to the landel 
He sajde; and shame on everie visage spreddSj 
Ne sawe the erlies face, but addawd* hung their head. 
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Thus he 1 rowze yee, and forme the boddie tyghte. 
The Kentyshmenne iu fronte, for strenght renown'd. 
Next the Brystowans dare the bloudie fyghte. 
And last the numerouscrewe shall presse the grounde. 
! and my king be wyth the Renters founde i 
Bythric and Alfwold hedde the Brystowe bandei 
And Bertrams sonne, the man of glorious wounde. 
Lead in the rear the menged' of the lande i 
And let the Londoners and fjussers pile 
Bie Herewardes memuine' and the lighte skyrts anie.' 



He saide; and as a packe of hounds belent,' 
When that the trackyng of the hare is gone, 



If one percliaunce shall hit upon the scent. 
With twa' redubbled fhuir' the alans* run ; 
So styrrd Ihe valiante Saxons everych one i 
Sooiie linked man Co man the champyones sCoode; 
To 'Cone for their bewrale ' so soone 'twas done. 
And lyfted bylls enseem'd an yron woode -, 
Here glorious Alfwold towr'd above the wites,> 
Ind seem'd to brave the fair of twa ten thousand fight 



Thus Leofwine : to-day will Englandes dome 
Be fyitt for aie, for gode or eTill stale ; 
This sunnes aunture' be felt for years to come; 
Then bravelie fyghte, and live till dealhe of dale. 
Thinheof brave ^Ifridus, yclppl' the grele, 
From poTte to porte the red-hair'd Dane he chas'd,. 
The Danes, with whomme not lyoncels' cou'd mate, 
Who made of peopled reaulms a barren waste-, 
Thinke how be once by you Norwegia bled 
Whilsle dethe and victorie for magyslrie" bested," 



Meanwhile did Gyrthe unto Rynge Harolde ride. 
And tolde howe he dyti wiih Duke Willyam fare. 
Brave Harolde look'd asbaunte." and tiius reply'd : 
And can thie fay " be bowghl wylh drunken cheer ? 
Gyrthe waxen botle ; fhuir in his eyne did glare : 
And thus he saide; oh brother, friend, and kynge. 



Have I Jeserved Ih'nt fremed' speche to heare? 
Ble Goddes hie hallidome' ne thougbte the thynge. 
When Tostus sent me golde and sylve 
I acorn'd liys present vile, and scorn'd hys treason more. 



Forgive me, Gyrtbe, llie brave Kynge Harulde cry'd : 
Who can 1 trust, if brothers are 
I thinit of Tostus, once my joie and prjde. 
Girthesaide, with loolie adignei' niy lord, 1 doe. 
But what oure foemen are, quod Girlbe, I'll shewe ; 
By Gods hie hallidome they preestes are- 
Do not, quod Harolde, Girthe, mystell' them so. 
For theie are everich one brave n 
Quod Girthe i why will ye then provoke theyr hate ? 
Quod Harolde ; great the foe, so is the glorie giete. 



And now Duke Willyam niareschalled his band. 
And strelch'd his armic owte a goo 
First did a ranke of arcublastries' stande. 
Next those on horsebacke drew the ascendyng So,* 
Brave diampyones, ecbe well lerned In the bowe, 
Theyr aaenglave' acrosse theyr horses ty'd, 
Or with the loverds' squier behinde dyd goe, 
Or waited squier lyke at the horses syde. 
When thus Duke Willyam lo a Monke dyd sale. 
Prepare thyaelfe wyth spede, to Harolde 
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Telle hjrm from me one of these three to take ; 
That hee to inee do homage for thya laode. 
Or mee hys heyre, when he deceaayth, make, 
Or to the judgment of Chrysta vicar stande. 
He saide; the Monke departyd out of hande, 
And to Kyng Harolde dyd this message boar : 
Who said ; tell thou the Duke, at his likand' 
If he can gette the crown hee may itte wear. 
He Baid, and drove the Monke out of his syghle. 
And with his brothers rouz'd each manne to bloudie 
fyghte. 



I 



A standarde made of sylke and Jewells rare. 
Wherein alie coloures wroiighte aboute in bighea,' 
An armyd knyghle was seen deth-doynge there, 
Under this motte,' ' He conquers or lie dies.' 
This standard rych, endazzlyng mortal eyes, 
Was home neare Harolde at the Renters heade. 
Who charg'd hys broders for the grele empryze^ 
That Biraile the he^t' for battle should be spredde. 
To evry erle and knyghte the worde is gyven, 
And cries a guerre and slughornes shake the vaulted 
heaven. 



As when the erthe, lorne by convulsyona dyre. 
In reaulmes of darkness hid from human syghte. 
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The warring force of water, air, and fyre, 
Brast' from the regions of eternal riyglite, 
Thro the darke caverns seeke the reaulmes of lyght ; 
Some loftie mountairte, by its fury torne, 
Dreadfully moves, and caiisea grete alFryght : 
Nowe here, now liiere. majestic nods the bourne,* 
And Bwfulle shakes, mov'd by the almighty force. 
Whole woods and foresla nod, and ryvers change theyr 



So did the men of war nl once ad van nee, 
Link'd man to man, enseenied one boddle light ; 
Above a wood, yform'd of bill and launce. 
That tioddyd in the ayre tnosE straunge to syght. 
Harde as the iron were the menne of mighte, 
Ne neede of slughornes ' to enrowse theyr minde ; 
Eche shootynge spere yreaden ' for the fyghte. 
More feeroe than fallynge rocks, more swefte than 

With solenme step, by ecchoe made more dyre. 
One single boddie all theie march'd, theyr eyen on fyre. 



And now the greie-ey'd mome with vilets dreat, 
Shakyng the dewdrops on the flourie meedes, 
Fled with her rosie radiance to the west : 
Forth from the easterne galte the fyerie steedes 
Of the bright sunne awnytynge spirits leedes: 
The suiine. in lierie pompe enthron'd on hie. 




Sw^rter than Ihoughte alonge hjs jernie' g!edefi,° 
And scatters n^glites remajnes from oute the skie : 
aimiea make for bloudie fraie, 
And slopt hia driving steedea, and hid his lyghlsome 



Kynge Harolde hie in ayre majeetic raya'd 
His mightie arme, deckt with a nianchyn' rare. 
With even hande a mighty javlyn paizde,' 
Then furyoQse sent It whysllynge thro' the ayre. 
It struck the helmet of the Sieur de Beer; 
In vayne did brasse or ynm stop its wuei 
Ahove his eyne it came, the hones dyd tare, 
Peereyiige quite thro', before it dyd allaiei' 
He tumbled, scritchyng" wyth hys horrid payjie; 
His hollow cuishea' rang upon the bloudie pleyne. 



This WillyaiD saw, and soundynge Rowlaiidea aonge 
He bent his yron interwoven howe, 
Makynge bothe endcs to meet with myg'.ite full stronge. 
From out of rnortal$ syght ahot up the floe ; ' 
Then awyfte aa fallynge starrea to earlhe belowe 
It slaunted down on Alfwoldea payncted sheelde ; 
Quite thro' the silver -boiduT'd crosse did gue. 
Nor loste its force, but stuck into the feelde : 
The Norinanncs, like theyr sovrjn, dyd prepare, 
And ahotle ten thou^ande floes nprysynge in the aire. 
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As wben a flyghte of cranes, that takes their waie 
In householde armies thro' the flanched' skie, 
Alike the cause, or companie cir pre;, 
If that perchaunce some bougie fenne is nie. 
Soon as the muddie iiatyon theie espie, 
Inne one hiacke cloude theie to the erth descends ; 
Feirce as the failynge thuiiderbolte they flie ; 
III vayne do reedes the speckled folk defend ; 
So prone to heavie blows the arrowes felle, 
And peered rhro' hrasse, and sente manie to heaven or 
helle. 



jElan Adeifred, of the stowe' of Leigh, 
Felte a dire arrowe burnynge in Ijls hreste ; 
Before he dyd, he sente hys spear awaie, 
^ne Bunke to glorie and eternal reste. 

a Normanne of alle Normanties beste, 
I* the joint cuishe dyd the javlyn feel, 
u horsehacke for the fyglite address'd. 
And sawe hys bloude come smokynge o'er the Steele ; 
He )ien[e the avengynge floe into (iie ayre, 
And turn'd hys horses hedde, and did to leeche* repayre. 



And now the javelyns, bnrd'd with death his wynges, 
Hurl'd from the Englysh handes by force aderne,' 
Wliyzz dfeare' alonge, and songes of terror synges, 
Sucli songes as slwaies clos'd in lyfe eterne. 
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Hurl'd by such strength along the ayre theie bumCi 
Nol to be quenched buUe yon Normannes bloude ; 
Wherere iheie came they were of lyfe forlora. 
And alwaies followed by a purple floude; 
Like cloudes tbe Normaniie arrowes did descend, 
Like cloudes of carnage full in purple drops dyd end. 



Nor, Leofwynua, dydst thou still estande ; 
Pull soon thie pheon' glytted' in (he aire; 
The force of none but Ihyne and Harold's hande 
Could burle a javlyn with such lelbal ' geer ;' 
Itte wbyzz'd a ghastlie dynne in Normannes ear. 
Then Ihund'ryng dyd upon bys greave' alyghte, 
Peirce to bis hearte, and dyd hys bowels tear. 
He clos'd hys eyne in everlaalyoge nyghte v" 
Ah 1 what avayld the lyons on bis cieste ! 
His hatchments tare with him upon the grounde was prcst. 



Willyam agayne yinade his bowe-ends meet, 

And hie in ayre tbe arrowe wynged hia waie, 

Descendyng like a shafle of thunder fleete, 

Lyke thunder rattling at the noon of daie, 

Onne Algars sheelde ibe arrowe dyd assaie,' 

There throghe dyd peerse, and styckeinto bisgroine; 

In grypynge torments on tbe feelde be laie, 

Tille welcome dethe came in and clos'd his eyne ; 



BAl'TLE OF 



I 



Distort ' with psjne he laie upon the borne,' 
L;ke sturdie elms by stormes in uncolbe' wrythynges 

Alrict his brother, when bee Ibis perceev'd, 
He drewe Uis swerde, his lefle hande belde a speere. 
Towards the duke lie turii'd his prauiLcyiig sleede, 
And to the Gudde of heaven he sent a prayre ; 
Then sent his lethaje javlyn in the ayre. 
On Hue de Beatimontes backe the jivelyn came, 
Thro his redde armour to hys barte it tare. 
He felle and thondred on the place of fame ; 
Next with his swerde he 'sayi'd the Seiur de Roe, 
And braste' his sylver heime, so furyous was the blowe. 



But Wiljyam, who had seen hya prowesse great, 
And feeied inucbe hnw farre his hronde' might goe, 
Tooke a strongs arblaster,' and bigge with fate 
From Iwangynge iron sente the flcetynge floe.' 
Aa Alric boistes hys arme for dediie blowe, 
Wliich, ban it came, had been Du Roees iaste. 
The BWyfte-wyng'd messenger from Willyams bowe 
Quite throwe hia arme into fiia syde ypaste ; 
His eyne shotte fyre, lyke biazyng starre at nyghle. 
He gryp'd his swerde, and Telle upoti the place of fygbte. 



Alfwoide, siie, how shalle I synge of thee 
Or telle how manie dyd beneihe thee falle; 
Dlnartcd, wiiltalng. I Bucnliliiiil aRnouc. iB\ 



K 1 Dlnartcd, wil 



Not Haroldea self more Normanne koyghles did slee. 
Not Haroldes self did for more praises call ; 
How shall a pemie like myne then shew it all? 
Lyke tliee, their leader, eche Bristowyanne foughle; 
Lyke thee, their blase must be canonical, 
Fore theie, like thee, that daie bewrecke' yroughte: 
Did thirtie Normnnnes fall upon the grounde. 
Full half a score from thee aud theie receive their fatale 
wouude. 



First Fytz Chivelloys felt thie direful force : 
Nete ' did hys helde out brazen sheelde availe -, 
Eftsoojies throwe that thie drivynge speare did peerce, 
Nor was jUe stopped by his coate of tnayle j 
Into his breaste it quicklie did assayle -,' 
Out ran the bloude, like hyura* of the tyde ; 
With purple stayned all hys adventayle ■,' 
In scarlet was hia cuishe ' of aylver dyde : 
Upon the bloudie carnage house he hie, 
Whylst hys longe sheelde dyd gleem ' with the sun's 
rysing ray. 

Next Fescainpefellei O Chrieste, howehardehij fate 

Tu die theleckedst'knyghteof all thelhronge; 

His sprite was made ot malice deslavate," 

Ne shoulden find a place in anie songe. 

The broch'd" keene jarlyn hurld from honde so stronge 
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As thine came thundrynge on his crysied ' beave ;' 
Ah t neete avaj Id the brass or icon thonge, 
With mightie force his skulle in twoe d;d cleave; 
Falling he shooken out his smukf ng braine, 
Aswithet'doakesor elmesare hewne from off the pkynE 



Nor, Norcie, could thie mTgbte and skilfulie lore' 
Preserve Iheefrom the doom of Alfwold'a speerei 
Cooldste thou not kenne.' moststyll'd After la goure,' 
How in the battle it would wythe thee fare? 
When Alfwold's javelyn, rattlynge in the ayre, 
From hande dyvioe on thie habergeon" came, 
OutB at thy backe it dyd thie hartes blonde bear, 
It gave thee death and everlastynge famei 
Thy dealhe could oiilie come from Altwolde aime, 
As diamondes oiilie can its fellow diamonds harme. 



Next Sire du Mooline fell upon the grouniie, 
Quite tbroughe his tbrole the lethal javlyn prcste, 
HisBDuIeand blonde cameroushynge from the wounde : 
He clos'd his even, and op'd them with the blest. 
It can ne be I shniild behlght' the rest, 
That by the myghlie aime of Alfwolde felle. 
Paste hie a penne to be counte or espreste. 
How manie Alfwolde sent to heaven of belle i 
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As when a drove of wolres withe dreary yelles 
Assayle some flocke, ne care if sliepster ken't,' 
Besprenge' destruction e oer the woodesand delles i 
The shepster awaynes in vayne theyr lees' lement j 
So foughle the Brystowe menne ; lie one crevent,' 
Ne onne abashed enthoughten for to fle«; 
With fallen Normans all the playne besprent, 
And like theyr leaders every man did slee; 
In vayne on every syiie the arrowes fled ; 
The Brystowe menne styll rag'd, for Alfwold was nol 



Manie meanwhile by Haroldes arm did falls, 

And Leofwyne and Gyrthe encreas'd the slayne ; 

'Twould take a Neslor'a age to synge them all, 

Or telle how manie Normannes presle the playne j 

But of ihe erles, whom record nete hath slayne, 

O Truthe ! for good of after-tymes relate 

That, thowe they're deade, theyr names may iyve 

agayne, 
And be in deatlie, as they in life were, greate ; 
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So after-ages male theyr actions see. 
And like to them seternal alwaie stryve to be. ^ 

XXXIX. 

Adhelm, a knyghte, whose holie deathless sire* 
For ever bended to St. Cuthbert's shryne, 
Whose breast for ever burn'd with sacred fyre, 
And ee'n on erthe he myghte be caird dyvine ; 
To Cuthbert's church he dyd his goodes resygne. 
And lefte hys son his God's and fortunes knyghte; 
His son the Saincte behelde with looke adigne^i 
Made him in gemot' wyse, and greate in fyghte ; 
Saincte Cuthberte dyd him ayde in all hys deedes. 
His friends he lets to live^ and all his foemen bleedes. 

XL. 

He married was to Kenewalchae faire, 
The fynest dame the sun or moone adave ;* 
She was the myghtie Aderedus' heyre. 
Who was alreadie hastynge to the grave ; 
As the blue Bruton, rysinge from the wave, 
Like sea-gods seeme in most majestic guise, 
And rounde aboute the risynge waters lave/ 
And their longe hayre arounde their bodie flies. 
Such majestie was in her porte displaid, 
To be exceird bie none but Homer's martial maid. 

XLI. 

White as the chaulkie clyfiPes of Brittaines isle. 
Red as the highest coloured Gallic wine, 

* [The next seven stanzas may compete with akaost anything in 
English poetry. — Eu.] 

1 Worthy. 2 Counsel. 8 Arose upon. 4 Wash. 

14 



Gaie as all nature at the mornjnige smile, 

Those hues with pleasaunce on her lippes combine — 

Her lippes more redde than summer evenynge skyne,' 

Or Phcebus rysinge in a froalie morne, 

Her breste more white than snow in feeldes that 

Or lillie kmbes that never have been shorne, 
Swellynge like bubbles in a boillynge we11e. 
Or new-braste' brooklettes gently whyspringe in the 
delle. 

Browne as the fylberte droppyng from the shelle, 
Browne as the nappy ale at Hocktyde game, 
So browne the crokyde' rynges, that featlie' fell 
Over the neck of the a]l- beauteous dame. 
Greie as the morne before the ruddie flame 
Of Phosbua' charyotte roUynge thro the skie ; 
Greie as the stccl-horn'd goats Conyan made tame, 
So greie appeat'd her feally sparklyng eye ; 
Those eyne, that dyd oft mickle pleased look 
On Adhelm valyaunt mao, the virtues doomsday book. 



Majestic as the grove of okes that stoode 
Before the abbie buylt by Oswald kynge ; 
Majestic as Hybcrnies holie woode. 
Where sainctes and aoules departed masses synge;" 
Suckawe from her sweete looke forth iasuynge 
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At once for reveraunce and love did calle ; 
Sweet as the voice of thraslarks* in the Spring, 
So sweet the wordes that from her lippes did falle ; 
None fell in vayne ; all shewed some entent ; 
Her wordies did displaie her great entendement.* 

XLIV. 

Tapre as candles layde at Cuthberts shryne, 
Tapre as elmes that Goodrickes abbie shrove,' 
Tapre as silver chalices for wine, 
So tapre was her armes and shape ygrove.* 
As skyllful mynemenne* by the stones above 
Can ken what metalle is ylach'd* belowe. 
So Kennewalcha's face, ymade for love. 
The lovelie ymage of her soule did shewe ; 
Thus was she outward form'd ; the sun her mind 
Did guUde her mortal shape and all her charms refin'd. 

XLV. 

What blazours' then, what glorie shall he clayme^ 
What dough tie* Homere shall hys praises synge. 
That lefte the bosorae of so fayre a dame 
Uncall'd, unaskt, to serve his lorde the kynge? 
To his fayre shrine goode subjects oughte to bringe 
The armes, the helmets, all the spoyles of warre, 
Throwe everie reaulm the poets blaze the thynge, 
And travelling merchants spredde hys name to farre ; 
The stoute Norwegians had his anlace* felte. 
And nowe amonge his foes dethe-doynge blowes he delte. 

1 Thrushes. 2 Understanding. 3 Shrouded. 4 Formed, 

5 Miners. 6 Confined. 7 Praisers. 8 Powerful. 

9 Sword. 
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As when a wolfyii gettynge in the meedes 
He ragelh sore, and doth about hym slee, 
Nowe here a talbot,' there a lambkin bleeds, 
And alle the grasse with clotted gore doth stree:* 
As when a riviette rolles Impetuouslie, 
And breaks the bankcs thai would its force reslrayne, 
Atonge the playne in fomynge rynges doth flee, 
Gaynsle nalles and hedges doth its rourse maintayne j 
As when a manne doth in a cnni-fielde mowe, 
With ease at one felle stroke Tull manie is laide lowe. 



So manie, with suoh force, and with such ease. 
Did Adhelm slaiightre on Ihe bloudie playne ; 
Before hym manie dyd tfaeyr hearts bloude lease,* 
Ofttymes he foughte on lowres of smokynge slayne. 
Angillian felte his force, nor felte in vaynei 
He cutte hym with his swerde athur' the bteasle ; 
Out ran the bloude. and did hys armoure stayne. 
He clos'd his eyen in sternal resle; 
Lyke a tall oke by tempesle borne awaie, 
Stretch'd in the arines of dethe upon the plaine he laie. 



Next thro' the ayre he sent his javlyn feerce. 
That on De Gearmourides buckler did alyghte. 
Throne the vaste orbe the sbarpe pheone' did peerce. 
Rang on his coate of mayle and spente its mighte. 
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But soon another wing'd its aiery flyghte, 
The keen broad pheon to his lungs did goe ; 
He felle, and groan 'd upon the place of fighte, 
Whilst lyfe and bloude came issuynge from the blowe. 
Like a tall pyne upon his native playne. 
So fell the mightie sire and mingled with the slaine. 

XLIX. 

Hue de Longeville, a force doughtre mere,* 
Advauncyd forwarde to provoke the darte. 
When soone he founde that Adhelmes poynted speere 
Had founde an easie passage to his hearte. 
He drewe his bo we, nor was of dethe astarte,' 
Then fell down brethlesse to encrease the corse ; 
But as he drewe hys bowe devoid of arte, 
So it came down upon Troyvillain's horse ; 
Deep thro' hys hatchments' wente the pointed floe; 
Now here, now there, with rage bleedyng he rounde 
doth goe. 



L. 

Nor does he hede his mastres known commands, 
Tyll, growen furiouse by his bloudie wounde, 
Erect upon his hynder feete he staundes, 
And throwes hys mastre far off to the grounde. 
Near Adhelms feete the Normanne laie astounde,^ 
Besprengd^ his arrowes, loosend was his sheelde. 
Thro* his redde armoure, as he laie ensoond,** 
He peerc'd his swerde, and out upon the feelde 



1 Exile. 
5 Scattered. 



2 Afraid. 
6 In a swoon. 



3 Comparisons. 4 Stunned. 
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The Normannes bowels steem'd,' a deadlie syghte! 
He op'd and clos'd hys eyen in everlastynge nyghte. 

LI. 

Caverd, a Scot, who for the Normannes foughte, 
A man well skill'd in swerde and soundynge strynge. 
Who fled his country for a crime enstrote,* 
For darynge with bolde worde hys loiaule kynge, 
He at Erie Aldhelme with grete force did flynge 
An heavie javlyn, made for bloudie wounde, 
Alonge his sheelde askaunte' the same did ringe, 
Peerc'd thro' the corner, then stuck in the grounde ; 
So when the thonder rauttles in the skie. 
Thro' some tall spyre the shaftes in a torn clevis * flie. 

LII. 

Then Addhelm hurl'd a croched javlyn stronge. 
With mighte that none but such grete championesknow; 
Swifter than thoughte the javlyn past alonge, 
Ande hytte the Scot most feirclie on the prowe;' 
His helmet brasted® at the thondring bio we, 
Into his brain the tremblyn javlyn steck ;' 
From eyther syde the bloude began to flow. 
And run in circling ringlets i ounde his neck ; 
Down fell the warriour on the lethal strande, 
Lyke some tall vessel wreckt upon the tragick sande. 



I Reeked. 2 To be punished. 3 Slanting. 4 Cleft. 

5 Forehead. 6 Burst 7 Stuck. 




( Continued,)!* 

LIII. 

Where fruytlessheathes and meadowescladde in greie, 
Save where derne' hawthornes reare theyr humble 

heade, 
The hungrie traveller upon his waie 
Sees a huge desarte alle arounde hym spredde, 
The distaunte citie scantlie * to be spedde. 
The curlynge force of smoke he sees in vayne, 
'Tis too far distaunte, and his onlie bedde 
Iwimpled ' in hys cloke ys on the playne, 
Whylste rattlynge thonder forrey* oer his hedde. 
And raines come down to wette hys harde uucouthlie 
bedde. 

LIV. 

A wondrous pyle of rugged mountaynes standes, 
Plac'd on eche other in a dreare arraie, 
It ne could be the worke of human handes. 
It ne was reared up hie menne of claie. 
Here did the Brutons adoration paye 
To the false god whom they did Tauran name, 
Dightynge * hys altarre with greete fyres in Maie^ 
Roastynge theyr vyctualle " round aboute the flame, 
Twas here that Hengyst did the Brytons slee. 
As they were mette in council for to bee. 



* [See note at page 166 respecting this continuation. The description 
of Stonehenge which follows is unrivalled. — Ed.] 

I Dreary, melancholy. 2 Scarcely. 3 Muffled. — Bailey. 

4 Destroy. 5 Dressing. 

6 [Mr. Bryant is of opinion that this word should be "victims." — Ed. 



Neere on a Joftie hyJIe a citie standes, 
That lyfles yl.s scheafted' heade ynto the skies. 
And kynglie lookes arounde on lower landes, 
And the longe browne playne that before ilte lies. 
Herewarde, borne of parentes brave and wyse. 
Within thys vyife' fyrsle adrewe the ayre, 
A bleseyn^e to Che erthe sente from the skies. 
In anie kyngdom nee coulde ff nde his pheer ;' 
Now rybbd in Steele lie rages yn the fyghte. 
And sweeps whole armies lo the reaulmes of nyghte. 



So when derne Aulumiie wyth hyg sallowe liaiide 
Tares the green mantle from the lymed' trees. 
The leaves besprerged ' on the yellow strands 
File in whole armies from the blataunle' breeze : 
AUe the whole iielde a carnage-howse he sees, 
And sowleii unknelled hover'd o'er Ilie bloude ; 
From place to place on either hand he slees, 
And sweepes alle neere hym lyke a bronded ' floude ; 
Dethe honge upon his arme ; he sleed so maynl,' 
'Tis paste the pointel' of a man to paynle. 



Br^hte sonne in hasti! han drove hys fierie wayne 
A three howres course alonge the whited sbyen," 
Vewynge the swarthless " bodies on the playne. 
And longed greetlie to plonce" in the brjne. 
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For as hys beemes and far-stretchynge eyne 
Did view the pooles of gore yn purple sheene, 
The wolsomme* vapours rounde hys lockes dyd twyne, 
And dyd disfygure all hys semmlikeen ;* 
Then to harde actyon he hys wayne dyd rowse, 
In hyssynge ocean to make glair* hys browes. 

LVIII. 

Duke Wyllyam gave commaunde^ eche Norman 

knyghte, 
That beer war-token in a shielde so fyne, 
Shoulde onward goe, and dare to closer fyghte 
The Saxonne warryor, that dyd so entwine, 
Lyke the neshe* bryon* and the eglantine,* 
Orre Cornysh wrastlers at a Hocktyde game. 
The Normannes, all emarchialld in a lyne. 
To the ourt' arraie of the thight* Saxonnes came ; 
There 'twas the whaped* Normannes on a parre 
Dyd know that Saxonnes were the sonnes of warre. 

LIX. 

Oh Turgotte, wheresoeer thie spryte dothe haunte. 
Whither wyth thie lovd Adhelme by thie syde. 
Where thou mayste heare the swotie*" nyghte larke 

chaunte, 
Orre wyth some mokynge" brooklette swetelie glide. 
Or rowle in ferselie" wythe ferse Severnes tyde, 

1 Loathsome. 2 Countenance. 3 Clear. 4 Tender. 

5 Wild-vine. 6 Sweetbrier. 7 Open. 

8 Closed, consolidated. 9 Astonished. 

10 Sweet. II Mocking, bubbling. 
12 Tumult. 
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He thoroughe mountayne hie and dale doth goe, 
Throwe the quyck torrent of the bollen' ave,' 
Throwe Severne rollynge oer the saiides belowe 
He skytns alofe,' and blents' Ihe beatynge waye, 
Ne Blynts,' re lagges the chrtce, tylle for hys eyne 
In peecies hee the mortliering theef doth chyne.' 

So Alfwoulde he dyd to Campynon haste ; 
Hys bloudie bylle awhap'd ' the Normannes eyne ; 
Hee fled, as molfes when bie the talbots chac'd, 
To bloudie byker' he dyd ne enclyne. 
Duke Wyllynm stroke bym on hys brigandyne, 
And sayd ; Campynon, is it thee I see? 
Thee? who dydst actes of glorie so bewryen,' 
Now poorlie come to hyile thieselfe bie mee? 
Awaiel thou dog^e, and acte a warrior's parte. 
Or with mie anerde I'll perce thee to the harte. 

BetweeneErleAlfwouIde and Duke Wyllyam'sbronde" 
Campynon thoughte that nete but dealhe coulde bee, 
Seezed a huge swerde Morglaieii yn hiE honde, 
Mottrynge" n praier to the Vyrgyne: 
So hunted deere the dryvynge houndes will alee. 
When iheie dyscovur they cannot escape; 
And feerfol lambkyns, when theie hunted bee, 
Theyre ynfante hunters doe theie ofle awhape ; 
Thus sloode Campynon, greete but hertlesse knyghle. 
When feere of dethe made bym for deathe to fyghte. 
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LXVII. 

Alfwoulde began to dyghte ' hyroselfe for fyghte, 
Meanewhyie hys menne on everie syde dyd slee, 
Whan on hys lyfted sheelde withe alle hys myghte 
Campynon's swerde in burlie-brande' dyd dree;* 
Bewopen^ Alfwoulde fellen on his knee; 
Hys Brystowe raenne came in hym for to save ; 
Eftsoons upgotten from the grounde was hee, 
And dyd agayne the touring Norman brave ; 
Hee grasp'd hys bylle in syke a drear arraie, 
Hee seem*d a lyon catchynge at hys preie. 

LXVIII. 

Upon the Normannes brazen adventayle^ 
The thondrynge bill of myghtie Alf would came ; 
It made a dentful' bruse, and then dyd fayle; 
Fromme rattlynge weepons shotte a sparklynge flame ; 
Eftsoons agayne the thondrynge bill ycame, 
Peers'd thro hys adventayle and skyrts of lare -^ 
A tyde of purple gore came wyth the same. 
As out hys bowells on the feelde it tare ; 
Campynon felle, as when some cittie-walle 
Inne dolefuUe terrours on its myiiours falle. 

LXIX. 

He felle, and dyd the Norman rankes dyvide ; 
So when an oke, that shotte ynto the skie,* 



1 Prepare. 2 Armed fury. 3 Drive. 4 Stupefied. 

5 Armour. 6 Indented. 7 Leather. 

* "As when the mountain oak, or poplar tall, 
Or pine, fit mast for some great admiral, 
Groans to the oft-heaved axe with many a wound, 
Then spreads a length of ruin on the ground." — Popb's Homer. 



ill BOWLET POEMS. 

Feeles the broad axes peersyngc his broade syde, 
Sloniie bee falls and on the grouiide doth lie, 
Presayngc all downe that is wyth hyin anlghe, 
And sloppyngie woarie travellers on the waie i 
So straiight' upon the pkyne the Norman hie 



Bled, gron'd, and dyed: the Normanne knyghtes 
astound 
Fo see the bawain' champyon preaie upon the grounde. 



As when the bygra' of the Secerne roars. 
And thunders ugsom' on the sandea below, 
The cleembe' reboundes to Wedecester's shore. 
And sweeps the black saode rounde ita horie prowe;' 
So bremie' Alfwoulde thro' the wsrre dyd goe ; 
Hys Renters and Bryatowans slew ech syde, 
Betreinted' all alonge with bloudleas foe. 
And seem'd to swyram alonge with bloudie tyde; 
Frommeplace to place besmear'd with blond they went. 
And ronnde abouCe them swarthless' corse besprente." 



A famous Normanne wlio yclepd" Aubene, 
Of skyll in bow, in tylte, and bandesworde fyghte. 
That daie yn feelde ban manie Saxons sleene, 
Forre hee in solhen" was a manne of myglite; 
Fyrste dyd his swerde on Adelgar alygbte. 
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As hee on borseback was, and peers*d bys gryne,* 
Tben upwarde wente : in everlastynge nygbte 
Hee closd hys rollyng and dyrasygbted eyne. 
Next Eadlyn, Tatwyn, and fam'd Adelred, 
Bie various causes sunken to tbe dead. 

LXXII. 

But now to Alfwoulde he opposynge went. 
To wbom compar'd hee was a man of stre,^ 
And wyth bothe hondes a mygbtie blowe be sente 
At Alfwoulde*s head, as bard as hee could dree;* 
But on bys payncted sbeelde so bismarlie^ 
Aslaunte ' bis swerde did go ynto tbe grounde ; 
Then Alfwould him attack'd most furyouslie, 
Athrowe bys gaberdyne'' bee dyd him wounde, 
Tben soone agayne bys swerde hee dyd upryne/ 
And clove bis creste and split hym to tbe eyne.* 



1 Groin. 2 Straw. 3 Drive. 4 Curiously. 

5 Slanting. 6 Cloak. 7 Lift up. 

* This is the last event recorded in the poem which does not appear 
to he drawing to a conclusion. The death of Harold, that great pre- 
lude to the event of this decisive battle, remains unsung. How much 
cause then have we to lament, that the same pen which has so classi- 
cally adorned the recital of this engagement, should not have completed 
the poem, by describing the more important and interesting conclusion 
of that remarkable event! — Deak Milles. 

Of the merit of the " Rowley Poems " in a critical point of view, it is 
not here the place, or now Uie time to speak. They have been long 
subjected to the public ; and in spite of their being written in a dialect 
which resembles the ancient or modern language of England, hardly 
more nearly than the vocabulary of George Psalmanazar did that of 
Formosa ; they have been ever esteemed compositions of the highest 
merit. The drama called "^Ella," many parts of the " Battle of Hast- 
ings," the "Ballad of Charity," that of Sir Charles Bawdin (which 
somewhat resembles the antique style of minstrel poetry), the " Dirge,' 
and several of the " Eclogues," may rank with the labours of our most 
distinguished poets. Pity it is, that the circumstances and temper of 
the author combined to shorten a life distinguished by such works of 
excellence during its limited career. — Sm Walter Scott. 
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'Stfie laomaunte' of tfie ^nggftte.^* 

BY JOHN DE BERGHAM. 



The Sunne ento Vyrgyne was gotten, 
The floureys al arounde onspryngede,' 
The woddie* Grasse blaunched'* the Fenne, 
The Quenis Ermyne arised fro Bedde ; 
Syr Knyghte dyd ymounte oponn a Stede 
Ne Rouncie* ne Drybblette' of make, 
Thanue asterte* for dur'sie* dede 



I Romance. 2 Knight. 

* Mr. Borgum (the Bristol pewterer) is one of the first persons who 
expresses an opinion of the authenticity and excellence of Rowley's 
poems. Chatterton, pleased with this first blossom of credulity, and 
from which he presaged an abundant harvest, with an elated and a grate* 
fill heart, presents him with the ' Romaunte of the Cnyghte,' a poem 
written by ' Johk dk Berobam,' one of hit own ancestors, about four 
hundred and fifty years before ; and, the more effectually to exclude 
suspicion, he accompanies it with the same poem modernized by him- 
self. — Cottle. See the ' Romance of the Knight' in Chatterton's ac- 
knowledged Poems. 

S Faded, fallen. 4 Woody. 

5 Whitened. 6 A cart horse, or one put to menial seryices. 

7 Small, little. 8 Passed, or went forth. 

9 From ' duress,' hardship, signifying hardy. 
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Wythe Morglaie? hya Fooemenne' to make blede 
Eke'awjthyn'aswynde. Trees.theyreHartystoshate,' 
Aldouneina Delle. a merke'dernie' Delle, 
Wheerp Coppys eke Tliiglie Trees there bee. 
There dyd hee perchaunce Isee 
A Damoselle askedde for ayde on her kne. 
An Cnyghte iincaurteous dydde bie her slonde 
Hee hoUyd herr faeste bie her honde, 
Discorteous Cnyghte, 1 dne praie nowe thou telle 
Whirst doeste thou bee bo to thee Damselle? 
The Knyghte hym assoleil' eftsoohes," 
Itte beethe ne tnaltere of thyne. 
Begon for I wayte notle thye boonea. 

The Knyghte sed I proove on thie Gaberdyne,' 

Alyche'" Boara enchafed" to fyghte heie flies. 

The Dlscoorteous Knyghte bee strynge" holle stryn- 

ger the righte, 
The dynne" bee herde a'myle for fuire" in the fyghte, 
Tyl thee false Knyghte yfalielhe and dyes, 

Dataoysel, quod the Knyghle.nowcomme tliouwime, 
Y wotle " welle quod sliee I nede thee ne fere. 
The Knyghte yfallen bndd wolde Ischulde bee, 
Butte loe he ya dedde male itte spede Heavenwere." 





?BcIogues. 



ECLOGUE THE FIRST.* 

Whanne Englonde, smeethynge' from her lethal* 

wounde, 
From her galled necke dyd twytte'the chayne awaie, 
Kennynge her legeful sonnes falle all arounde, 
(Myghtie theie fell, 'twas Honoure ledde the fraie,) 
Thanne inne a dale, hie eve*s dark surcote * graie, 
Twayne lonelie shepsterres* dyd ahrodden* flie, 
(The rostlyng' lifFdoth theyr whytte hartes affraie,®) 
And wythe the owlette trembled and dyd crie; 
Firste Uoberte Neatherde hys sore boesom stroke. 
Then fellen on the grounde and thus yspoke. 

* The "Eclogues" are to be accounted some of the roost perfect 
specimens among the poems of Rowley. Indeed I am not acquainted 
with any pastorals superior to them, either ancient or modern. The 
first of them bears a remote resemblance to the first Eclogue of 
Virgil, and contains a beautiful andpathetic picture of the state of 
England during the civil wars between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster. The thoughts and images are all truly pastoral, and it is im- 
possible to read it without experiencing those lively yet melancholy 
feelings, which a true delineation of nature alone can inspire. — Db.- 

GREOORr. 

1 Smoking. 2 Deadly. 3 Pluck or pull. 

4 ' Surcote,' a cloak or mantle, which hid all the other dress. 

5 Shepherds. 

6 Abruptly. So Chaucer— 

'*Syke he abredden dyde attoume.*' — Chatterton. 

7 Rustling. 8 AfiVight. 



I 



Ah, Raufe I gif thos the howrea do comme alonge, 
Gif thos wee flie in chase of farther woe, 
Oure fote wjlle fayle, albeylte wee bee stronge, 
Ne wylle oure pace swefte as oure danger goe. 
To oure grete wrongea we have eiiheped' uioe, 
The Baronnea warre ! oh ! woe and well-a-daie 1 
I havcth lyfF, bott have esi^aped scie 
That lyff ytael mle senafls doe affraie. 
Oh Raufe, comme lyste, and hear raie dernie' tale, 
Comme ht-are the balefull' dome* of Robynne of the 



Sale to meo netej' 1 kenne Ih'ie woe in mjne; 
O I I've a lale that Sabalus' mote' telle. 
Swote' flouretts, mantled ineedows. forestes dygne;* 
Gravols"fBr.tend" aroontle the Errmieta" celli 
The swote" ribible" dyuning" yn the dell; 
The joyous daunceynge ynu the hoastrie" courte; 
Elie" the highe aonge and everych joie farewell. 
Farewell the verie almde of fayre dysporte : " 
Impestering" trobble onn mle beade doe comme, 
Ne one kynde Seyncte to warde" the aye" encreosyiige 




w 
I 



ECLOGUE THE PlflST. 



Oh! I coulde waile mie kynge-coppe-iieclted mees,' 
Mie spreedynge flockes uf siiepe of lillie while, 
Mie tendre appiyngOB ;■ and embodyde' trees,* 
Mie Parker's Grange,! far spreedynge to the syghte, 
Mie cu yen ' kyne,' mie bullockes slringe ' yn fyghte, 
Mie gome' emblaunched" with the comfreie" plaiits! 
Mie floure " Seyiicte Marie sholleyng" wythe the 

lyghle, 
Mie store of all the blessytigcs Heaven can grant. 
I Btnm duressed'' unto sorruwes blotve, 
I hanteiid " to the peyiie, will telle ne salle tears flowe. 



I 



Here I wille obaie ' untylle Dethe doe 'pere. 
Here lyohe a foule empoysoned Jealhel ■ tree, 
Whyche sleaeth ' evetichone that commeth nere, 
Soe wille I, fyxed unto thys place, gre.' 
I to bemcnC haveth moe cause than Ihee; 
Sleene in the warre mie boolie* fadre lies; 
Oh ! joieous I hys mortherer would alea, 
And bie hys syde for ale enclose inyne eies. 
Calked' rrom everych joie, heere wylle I blede j 
Fell ya the Cullys-yaite' of mie hartes castle stede. 



Oure woes alyelie, alyche our dome" shal bee. 
Mie Sonne, mie sonne alJeyn," ystorven" ys;* 
Here wylle I Etaie, and end mie lyff with tlieei 
A lyfflyche myiie a borden ya ywis." 



3 Deullr. 9 DHtTOfeth, killeth. 1 

ft Alluding to the portcullia, which guArded 
cpendcd tbt euila. 
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Now from e'en logg^' fledden is selyness,* 
Mynsterres' alleyn* can boaste the hallie* Seyncte, 
Now doeth Englonde weare a bloudie dresse 
And wyth her champyonnes gore her face depeyncte;** 
Peace fledde, disorder sheweth her dark rode,' 
And thorow ayre doth Bie, yn garments steyned with 
blonde. 



ECLOGUE THE SECOND.f 
NYGELLB. 

Spbttes^ of the bleste, the pious Nygelle sed, 
Poure owte yer pleasaunce'^ onn mie fadres hedde. 

I. 

Ryeharde of Lyons harte to fyghte is gon, 

Uponne the brede'" sea doe the banners gleme,'* 

The amenused '* nationnes be aston," 

To ken'* syke" large a flete, syke fyne, syke breme,i« 



1 Cottages. 2 Happiness. 3 Monasteries. 4 Only. 

5 Holy. 6 Paint. 

* " When I will wear a garment all of blood, 

And stain my favours in a bloody mask." 

Henry IF. Part 1. 

7 Complexion. 

f The second Eclogue is an eulogium on the actions of Richard the 
First in the Holy Land. The poem is supposed to be sung by a young 
shepherd, whose father is absent in the Holy War ; and the Epode, or 
burthen, is happily imagined. Before he has concluded his song, he is 
cheered by the sight of the vessel in which his father returns victorious.— 
Da. Greoort. 

8 Spirits, souls. 9 Pleasure. 10 Broad. 11 Shine, glimmer. 
12 Diminished, lessened. 13 Astonished, confounded. 

14 See, discover, know. 15 Such, so. 16 Strong. 



The barkis hearods' coupe' t^ lymed' stremei 
Oundes' synVeynge ouodes upon the hard ake* riesc 
The water slughornes' wjthe a swotje' cleme* 
Conteke* the dynnynge'* ayre, and reche the skies. 
Sprytes of the bleste, on gouldyii trones'' astedde^" 
Poure onte yer pleasaunce onn mie fadres hedde. 



The gule" depeyneted " oares" from the black lyde, 
Decorn'' wyth foniies" rare, doe shenirynge'' ryse ; 
Upswalynge" doe beie" shewe jnne drierie" pryd^, 
Lyehe gore-red eslells" in the eve^-tnerk" skyes ; 
The nome-depeyncted" shields, the speres aryse, 
Alyche;' talle roshes on the water syde ; 
Alenge" from bark to hark the bryghte sheeDe^flyes; 
Sweft-kerv'd" delyghtes doe on the water glyde. 
Spryles of the bleste, and everich Seyncte ydedde, 
Poure owte youie pleasaunce on mie fudres hedde. 

Tiie Sarasen lokes owte : he doeihe feere. 

Thai Englondes hrondeous^sonnes do cotle the wiu 




Lyke hoiited bockea,* theye reineth' here and there, 
Oiiknonlachynge' inne whatte place to obaie.' 
The banner glesters on the beine of dole; 
The mitte' crosse Jerusalim ys seene , 
Dhereof the syghte yer corrsgedoe affraie,' 
In balerull" dole their faces be ywreene.' 
Sprytes of the bk'Ste, and everieh Seyncle ydedde, 
Poure owte your pleasaunce ou inie fadres bedde. 



The bollengers = nnd cottes,* so swyfte yn fyghte, 
Upon the sydes of everieh bark appere; 
Foorlbe lo his office lepelhe everych kiiyghte, 
Eflsoones' hys squyer, with hys shielde and spere. 
The jynynge" shieldes doe shenire and moke glare;" 
The dosheynge'* oare doe make gemoted " dynne; 
The reynyng " foemen," [hyiickeynge gif " to dare, 
Boun" [he merk " swerde, iheie aeche to fraie," theie 
blyn.» 
Sprytes of the bleste, and everyche Seyncte ydedde, 
re owte yer pleassunce onne mie fadres hedde. 



Now comm the warrynge Sarasyns to fyghtej 
Kynge Rycharde, lyche a lyoiicel" of warre, 




ROWLEY POEMS. 



Inneaheeuyngegoulde, lykefeerie'gronferB/dyghte,' 
Shakelh alofe liys honde, nnd seene afarre. 
Syke haveth I ecpyde a greter alarre 
Amenge • the drjbblett ' oas to sheene fulle bryghle ; 
Syke sunnys wayne' wyth amayl'd' beames doe barr 
The blaundiie" mone or estells" to gev lyghte. 
Sprytes of the hleste, and everich Seyncte ydedde, 
Poure owCe your pleasauiice on mie fad res bedde. 



Distraughte" affraie," wytlie lookes of blodde-red die. 
Terroure, eraburled" yu the tboiidors rage, 
Dealhe, lynked to disinaie, dotbe ugsomine" file, 
Enchafynge" echone champyonne war to wage. 
Speeres bevyle '' aperes i swerdea upon swerdes 

engage ; 

Armoure on armoure dynn.i' shielde upon shielde ; 

Ne detbe of thosandes can the warre assuage, 

Botle fallcynge noinbers sable" all the feelde. 

Sprytes of the bleste, and everych Seyncte ydedJe, 

Poure owte youre plea&aunce on mie fadree hedde. 



The foemen fal arounde ; the cross reles" hye i 
Steyned ynne goere," the harle of watre ys Been 






■■atftlUlinherddrj)!;. 



ireign from Sfrjilf, might 



Kyng Rycharde, thorough everyche trope dothe flie. 
And beereth meynte' of Turkes onto the Greene; 
Bie hymin the floure of Asiea menn ys sleene ;" 
The maylynge' mone doth fade before hys soiinej 
Bie hym bya knygblea bee formed to actions deene,i 
Doeynge syke marvels,' strongers be aston." 
Sprytes of the bleste, and everych Seyncte ydedde, 
Poure owte your pleasauuce oiin mie fadrcs hedde. 



TliE fyglite ys wonne; Kynge Rycharde master i 
The Euglonde bannert kisseth the hie ayre ; 
Full of pure joie the armie is iwys,' 
And everych one havetb it onne his bayre i' 
Agayne to Engjonde comme, and worschepped there, 
Twyghte" into lovynge armea, and feasted eft ■," 
In everych eyne aredyiige nele of wyere," 
Of all remembrance of past peyiie berefte. 
Bpryles of the bleste, and everich Seyncte ydedde, 
Syke pleasures powre upon mie fadres hedde. 

Syke Nigel Bed, whan from the bluie sea 
The upawol " sayle dyd daunce before hys eyne ; 
Sviefte as the wishe. bee toe the beeche dyd flee, 
And founde Ills fadre steppeynge from the bryne. 
Lette thysseii nientje, who haveth sprite of loove, 
Qethyncke untoe hemselves how mote the meetynge 
proove. 



ECLOGUE THE THIRD. 237 

MANNE. 

Syr Roggerre, the parsone, hav hyred mee there, 
Comtne. comrae. lett us tryppe ytte awaie. 

We*lle wurke' and we'lle synge, and weylle drenched 
of stronge beer 
As longe as the merrie sommers daie. 

WOMANNE. 

How harde ys mie dome to wurch ! 

Moke is mie woe. 
Dame Agnes, whoe lies ynne the Chyrche 

With birlette " golde, 
Wythe gelten* aumeres* stronge ontolde, 
What was shee moe than me, to be soe? 

MANNE. 

I kenne Syr Roger from afar 

Tryppynge over the lea ; 
Ich ask whie the loverds* son 

Is moe than mee« 

STR ROGERRE. 

The sweltrie' sonne dothe hie apace hys wayne,* 
From everich heme a seme* of lyfe doe falle ; 
Swythyn •" scille" oppe the haie uponne the playne ; 
Methynckes the cockes begynneth to gre'' talle. 

1 Work. 2 Drink. 

3 A hood, or covering for the back part of the head. 4 Gilded. 

5 Borders of gold and silver, on which was laid thin plates of either 
metal counterchanged, not unlike the present spangled laces. — Chat- 

TERTON. 

6 Lord. 7 Sultry. 8 Car. 9 Seed. 
10 Quickly, presently. 11 Gather. 12 Grow. 



ROWLEY POEMS, 



Thya ys alyche cure doome ;' the great, the smalle, 
Moste withe' and bee foTwyned' by deathis darte. 
See I the ewote' flourette'' Imthe rioe swote at slle i 
^tte wythe the ranke wede bereth evalle* parte, 
e cravenl, ' warrioure, snd the wyee be blente, ' 
Irie awaie wythe those tbeie dyd bemente. * 



All-a-boon,'" Syr Priest, all-a-boon. 

Bye yer preestschype" nowe saye unto raee; 
Syr Giufryd the knyghte, who lyvethe harde bie, 

Whie shciulde hee than mee 

Bee more greate. 
Iiine honnoure, knyghtehoode and estate ? 



Attourne,, thy eyiie arounde thys haied mee,i' 
Tentyfliei, ioke arounde the chaper"delle!'' 
An answere to thie barganette" here see, 
Thys welked" flouretCe wylle a lesoo telle : 

Arist" it blew," itte florished, and dyd well, 
Lokeynge nscaunce" upon the naighboure greene ; 
Yet with the deigned " greene ylles teiinome" felle, 



" Andilderfirithelud 
11Pri«Uu»d. II Turn. 

\i CiBftilly, »ilh cireuiMpBd 
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Eftsoones* ytte shronke upon the daie-brente* playne, 
Didde not yttes loke^ whilest ytte there dyd stonde. 
To croppe ytte in the bodde move somme dred* honde. 

Syke* ys the waie of lyife ; the loverds* ente® 
Mooveth the robber hym therfor to slea;'' 
Gyf thou has ethe,^ the shadowe of contente, 
Beleive the trothe," theres none moe haile'* yan thee. 
Thou wurchest ;" welle, canne thatte a trobble bee ? 
Slothe moe wulde jade thee than the roughest dale. 
Couldest thou the kivercled" of soughlys" see, 
Thou wouldst eftsoones'* see trothe ynne whatte I sale ; 
Botte lette me heere thie waie of lyife, and thenne 
Heare thou from me the lyifes of odher menne. 

MANNE. 

I ryse wythe the sonne, 

Lyche hym to dryve the wayne," 

And eere mie wurche is don 

I synge a songe or twayneJ* 

I followe the plough-tayle, 

Wythe a longe jubb" of ale. 

Botte of the maydens, oh I 
Itte lacketh notte to telle ; 
Syre Preeste mote notte crie woe. 
Guide hys bull do as welle. 

I Quickly. 2 Sun -burnt. S Bold. 4 Such. 

5 Lord's. 6 A purse or bag. 7 Slay. 8 Ease. 

9 Truth. 10 Happy. 11 Workest. 

12 The hidden or secret part of. 1 3 Souls. 

14 Full soon, or presently. 15 Car. 

16 Two. 17 A bottle. 
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I daunce the beste heiedeygnes,^ 
And foile* the wysest feygnes.* 

On everych Seynctes hie dale 
Wythe the mynstrelle* am I seene, 
All a footeynge it awaie, 
Wythe maydens on the greene. 
But oh ! I wyshe to be moe greate, 
In rennome, tenure, and estate. 

STR ROGEBRE. 

Has thou ne seene a tree uponne a hylle, 
Whose unliste' braunces* rechen far toe syghte ; 
Whan fuired' unwers" doe the heaven fylle, 
Itte shaketh deere^ yn dole '® and moke" affryghte. 
Whylest the congeon" flowrette abessie" dyghte/* 
Stondethe unhurte, unquaced ^^^ bie the storme : 
Syke is a picte'* of lyffe ; the manne of myghte 
Is terapest-chaft," hys woe greate as hys forme; 
Thieselfe a flowrette of a small accounte, 
Wouldst harder felle'* the wynde, as hygher thee dydste 
mounte. 



1 A country dance, still practised in the North. See note to page 193. 

2 Baffle. 3 A corruption oi feints, 4 A minstrel is a musician. 

5 Unbounded. 6 Branches. 7 Furious. 

8 Tempests, storms. 

9 Dire. 10 Dismay. II Much. 12 Dwarf. 
13 Humbly. 14 Decked. 15 Unhurt. 16 Picture. 
17 Tempest-beaten. 18 Feel. 
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lElinoHre anl) IJuga * 



Onne Ruddeborne' bank twa pynynge Moydena sate, 
Theire teares faste dryppeynge to the waterre cleere ; 
Echoiie bementynge* for her absente mate. 
Who atte Seyncte Albontia shoufce the morthynge' 

speare. 
The nottebrowne EUiioure lo Juga fayre 
Dydde speke acroole.* wythe languishment of eyne, 
Lyche droppes of pearlie dan, leined' the quyvryng 



'^fj^ 



HOW LET POBM3. 



O gentle Juga! hears mie dernic' plainte. 
To fyghte for Yorke mie love ys dyghle' in stele; 
O maie ne sanguen sleine the whyle rose peyncte, 
Maie good Seyncle Culliberte watche Syrre Robette 

Moke' moe thaniie deathe in phantasie 1 feele ; 

See I see ! upon the groande he bleedynge lies i 

Inhtld' some joice' of lyfe, or else mie deare love dies. 



Sjsters in sorrowe on thys daise-ey'd banke, 
Where melanchojych broods, we wyll lamente; 
Be wette wythe mornyiige dewe and eveiie danke ;' 
Lyche levynde' okes in eche the odher benle. 
Or lyche forlettenn' haltes of merriemenle. 
Whose gastlie mitches' holde the Iraine of fryghte," 
Where lelhale" ravens bark, and owlets wake Ihf 
nyghle. 



No moe the miskynette" shall wake the morne,* 
The minstrelledauncc.gooil cheere, and morryce plaie ; 






No moe the amblynge palfrie and the home 
Shall from the lessel ' rouae the foxe awaie : 
ril sefce the foreste alle the lyve-lon^e dale -, 
Alio iiete' amenge'thegravde chyrche-g!ebe' wyllgi 
And to the passante Spryghtes lecture' mie tnleof wi 



Whan molde^ cloudes do hange upon the leioe 
Of leden' Moon, ynn aylver mantels dyghle ; 
The tryppeynge Faeries weve the golden dreme 
Of Selyness,' whyche flyethe wythe the nyghte; 
Thenne (hotte the Seyncles forbydde !) giftoaspryte 
Syrr Rychardes forme ye typed" ['11 holde dystraoglite 
Hya bledeynge ciaie-colde corse, and die ecbe daie ynn 
thoughte. 



Ah woebementynge'" wordes; whatwordeacanahewe! 
Thou limed" ryver, ou thie linche " maie bleede 
Champyons, whose blonde wylle wythe thie waterres 

And Rudborne streemc be Rudbonte streeme indeede ! 
Haste, gentle Juga, tryppe ytte oere the meade. 
To tnowe, or wheder ive inuste waile agayne, 
Or wythe oure fallen knyghtus be nienged"onne the plain. 
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Soe ssyinge, lyte twa I evyn -blasted trees, 

Or Iwayne of tloudes llwt holdeth elonnie rayne; 

Theie moved gentle oere the dewle mees,' 

To where Seyncte Albons holie shrynea remayne. 

There dyd Iheye fynde that botlie Iheir koyghtes 

Dis traugbte' theie wandered toswoll'nRudbornessyde, 
Yelled theyre lealhallc kiielle, soiike ynti the waves, and 
dyde.- 



juD modern, »U >re iWne. Ry Iho help at gluiirict BDd < 
riei, and the peraasl of m.ny aid EngKih wTiWy,. thou hJi« ho. 



injndjos, and hy (ha orlMrion of CDmniDn lenie, clearly diici 



Wbt ^totie of Sl^illfam Qll^ngngt.* 



Anent' a broolilelte as ! laie reelynd, 
Libteynge to heare the waEer glyde nlonge, 
Myndeynge how thorowe the grene mees' yt twynd, 
Awhilst the cavys respons"d' yts mottriiig' aoMge, 
At dystaunt rysyng Avonne to he sped, 

lenged' myth ryayng hylles dyd shewe yts head; 






id IBtta al AprU, KUS. re 



r 
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Engarlanded wyth crownes of osyer weedea 
And wraytes' of aiders of a bercie scent, 
And stickeytige out wyth ciowde-agested' reedea 
The hoarie Avonne ahow'd dyre seinblamenle,' 
Whylesl hiataunt' Severne. from Sabrynn clepde, 
Korea Semie" o'er the saades Iliat she hepde. 



These eynegeare' swylhyn ■ bringelhe lo mie thoirghle 
Of bardie champyons knowen to the floude. 
How onne the bankea thereof brave MWe foughte, 
JElle descended from Merce kynglie bloude, 

Warden of Bryslowe towiie and taslcl slede. 

Who ever and anon made Danes to blede. 



Methoughtesuch dough tie' menn must haveasprighte 

Dote'" yn the armour brace" that Mychael bore, 
Whan he nylh Satan, kynge of belle, dyd fyghte. 
And earthe was drented" yn a mere" of gore; 
Orr, soone aa theie dyd see the worldia lyghle. 
Fate had wrott downe, Ihys niann ys borne lo fyghte. 




r 


1 


1 


THE STOKIE OF WILLIAM CANYNOB. 2*7 


i 


JElIe, I aayd, or els my mynde dyd saie, 
Whie ys Iby actyons left so spare yo slorie? 
Were I toe dispone,' tliere should lyvven aie 
In ertiie and hevenis roUes thie tale of giorie i 
Thie acles soe doughtie should for aie abyde, 
And bie theyre teste ail after actes be tryde. 

Next holie Wareburghus fylld mie mynde, 
As fayre a sayutite as anie towiie can boaate, 
Or bee tbe erthe wyth lyghte or merke' ywrynde," 
I see bys ymage waulkeyng throwe the coaste: 

Fitz Hardynge, Bithrickus, and twentie moe 

Ynii visyonii 'fore mie plianiasie dyd goe. 

Thus all mie wan drynge fay tour' thynkcynge stray de, 
And eebedygne buylder dequac'd'onn mie mynde, 
Whan from tbe distaunt streeme arose a mayde. 
Whose gentle tressea mov'd not to the wynde; 
Lyche to the sylver moone yn frostie neete, 
The damoiselle dyd corae soe biytbe and sweete, 

Ne browded ' mantell of a scarlette hue, 

Ne aboone pykes' plaited o'er wyth ribbandegeere, 

Ne costlie paramenia' of woden' blue. 


1 Diipoie. i rurknwi. a CoTcnd. 

7 Picitd .hMI. H Robei of ilalB. 9 Dyed "llh woid. 




HIB^^ 



Noughle of a dresse, but bewtie' dyd shee we 
Naked shee was, and loked swete of youthe. 
All dyd bewryeiii that bet name was Trouthe. 



The ethie' ringletts of ber notle-browne hajre 
What ae a manne should see dfd swntelie' hyde, 
Whjch on ber milk-white bodykln' so fayre 
Dyd showe lyke browne strecmes fowlyng* the white 
tyde. 
Or veynes of brown hue yn a marble cuarr,' 
Whyche by the traveller ys kenn'd from farr. 



Astounded mlckle there 1 sylente laie, 
Still scauncing" wondrous at the walkyiige syghte: 
Mie senses forgarde" ne coulde reyn" awaie ; 
But was ne forsCraugbte" wban ebee dyd alyghle 

Snie to mee, dresle up yn naked viewe, 

Whych mole yn some ewbrycious'* thoughtesabrewe." 



But I ne dyd once thynke of wanton tbougbte i 
For well I mynded wliat bie vowe I hele," 
And yn mle pockate ban a croucbee" broughle. 




1 
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1 


Whych yn Ihe blosom woulde sucli sins anete ■' 




I lok'd wyth eyne as pure as angelles doe, 


^H 




And dyd the everie Ihoughte of foule eschewe. 


H 






H 




Shee 'gan to lecture Troin her geatle breste ; 


^1 




For Trouthis wordes ys her niyndes face, 


^H 




False oraloryes she dyd aie detesle ; 


^1 




Sweetiiesse was yn eche worde she dyd ywreeiie," 


^H 




Tho' shee alrove not to make that aweetiiesse sheene. 


■ 




Shee sayd ; mie manner of appereynge here 


fl 




Mie name and sleyghted myndbruch ' maie tLee telle ; 


^1 




I'm Trouthe, that dyd desccnde fromm heavenwere/ 


^H 




Goulers ' and courtiers doe not kenne mee welle i 


^H 




Thle inraosle Ihoughtes. Hiie labryiige brayne I sawe. 


^1 




And from Ihie gentle dreerae will thee adawe.' 


I 






old English word ■nfU'nr ■nought,' wJlh Uie pr^fluT loKiiicb cor- 












CbBuoer. But Dietk tt no prcof Uia: tbe xoid ' nele ' hu eter been 












Warfng iho dlKuiiion, wlielh« IhetB eiiiB lucb an old Edgliih 






word an ' new.' 1 will be uUiflBd if the Dean irill produce a tingle in- 
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1 App earn nee. 3 Dlspk^ 


^^H 










and wnnhlp.-— Ed.) 




L 


1 Toward, haiven, fl U.ureri. 7 Awaken. 


^1 


1 




J 



Full mante champions and meDiie of lore,' 
Payncters and cnrvellers* have gaiti'd good name, 
But there's a Canyiige, to encrease the store, 
A Canynge, who shall buie uppe nlle theyre fame. 
TaVe thou mie power, and see yn chylde and nianne 
What troulie' noblenesse yn Canynge ranne. 



As when a bordelier* oitn ethie> bedde, 
Tyr'd wyth the laboures maynt' of sweltrie dale, 
Yn slepeis bosom laieth hys deft' headde, 
So. senses sonke to reste, mie boddie laie : 
Eftsoons " mie sprighle, from erthlie bandes untyde, 
Immengde' yn flanclied" ayre wyth Troulhe asyde, 



Slrayte was I oarry'd back to tymea of yore, 
Whykl Canynge swathed yet yn fleshlie bedde, 
And saw all actyons whych han been before, 
And all the scroll of Pate unravelled ; 
And when the fate-tnark'd babe acome to syghte, 
I saw hym eager gaspynge after lyghie. 




' WILLIAM CANYNGE. 



I kenn'd a perpled' Ijghte of Wysdom's raie; 

He eale downe learnynge vsyth the wastle cake.' 
A3 wise as anie of the eldermenne. 
He'd vrytte enowe toe make a mayre at tenne.* 



As the duke' downie barbe beganne lo gre,' 
So was the wei! thyghte' texluie of hys lore ; 
Eche dale enhedeynge' mockler' fur to bee, 
Greete yn hys councel for the daiea he hore. 
All tongues, all carrola dyd unto hyni synge, 
Wondryng at one sue myse, and yet soe yinge." 



Encreaseynge yn the yearea of mortsl lyfe. 
And haaleynge to hys jouriiie ynto heaven, 
Hee thoughte ytl proper for to cheese' a vtyfe. 
And use the sexes for the purpose gevene.'" 
Hee then was yothe of comelie semelikeede," 
And hee had made a maydeirs herte to blede. 



Mln dtr he woi m 
IcJine-hJJl; and bul 



I 



He had a fader, (.lesus rest liys soule!) 
Who loved money, as hys charie ' joie : 
Hee had a broder [happte manne he's dote I) 
Yn mynde and bodilie, hys owne fadre's bole ; 
What then could Canynge nissen' as a parte 
To gyve to her whoe had made chop ' of hearte ? 



But landes and castle tenures, golde end bighes,* 
And hoardes of sylver rousted yn the ent,' 
Canynge and hys fayre sweete dyd that deapyse, 
To change of troulie love was Iheyr content ; 
Theie lyv'd togeder yn a house adygne.' 
Of goode sendoument ' coinmilie ' and fytie. 



Butte Boone hys broder and hys syre dyd die. 
And lefte to Willyam estates and renteynge rolles. 
And at hys wyll hys broder Johne* suppUe. 
Hee gave a chaunlrte to redeenie theyre souks ; 

And put hys broder ynto syke a trade. 

That he iorde mayor of Londonne towne was tnade-f 



Eftsoones hys moniyiige lou ... 

Hys dame, hys seconde selfe, gave 
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Seekeynge for eterne lyfe and endless lyghle, 
And fleed good Canyiige; sad mystake of dethe ! 
Soe have 1 seen a flower yun Somjner tyme 
Trodde downe and broke and widder' ynn ytts pryme. 



Next Radcleeve chyrche (oh worke of hande of heav'n, 
WImre Canynge shewelh as an instrumente.) 
Was to my bismarde' eyne-syghle newlie giv'n ; 
'Tis past to blazonne yic to good conlente. 

Yoa that woulde faygn the felyve' buyldynge see 

Repayre to Radcleve, and contented bee. 



I sawe the myndbrueh' of hys nobille soule 
Whan Edwarde meniced' a seconds wyfej 
I saw what Pheryons yn hys mynde dyd rolle ; 
Nowe fyx'd fronim set-onde dames a preeste for lyfe. 

Thys ys the manne of menne, the vision spoke ; 

Then belle for eveti-songe mle senses woke. 
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®nn oure Habfes ©fiBttfie.* 



As onn a hylle one eve sittynge, 

At oure Ladie*s Chyrche mouche wonderynge, 

The counynge handieworke so fyne, 

Han well nighe dazeled mine eyne ; 

Quod I ; some counynge fairie hande 

Yreer*d this chapelle in this lande; 

Fulle well I wote' so fine a syghte 

Was ne yreer*d of mortall wighte. 

Quod Trouthe ; thou lackest knowlachynge ;■ 

Thou forsoth ne wotteth of the thynge. 

A Rev'rend Fadre, William Canynge hight, 

Yreered uppe this chapelle brighte ; 

And eke another in the Towne, 

Where glassie bubblynge Trymme doth roun.* 

Quod I ; ne doubte for all he*s given 

His sowle will certes goe to heaven. 

Yea, quod Trouthe ; than goe thou home^ 

And see thou doe as hee hath donne. 

Quod I ; I doubte, that can ne bee ; 

I have ne gotten markes three. 

Quod Trouthe; as thou hast got, give almes-dedessoe; 

Canynges and Gaunts culde doe ne moe. 



* From a copy made by Mr. Catcott, from one in Chatterton's hand- 
writing. — Tyrwhitt's Edition. 

1 Know. 2 Knowledge. 3 Run. 

17 
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ON THE SAME." 



Stay, curyoua traveller, and pass not bye. 
Until this fetive' pile astounde* thine eye. 
Wbole rocks ou rocks with yron joyad suiveie. 
And okea with okes enlremed* disponed' lie. 
This mightie pile, that keeps [he wyndes at baie, 
Fyre-levyii' and the mokie' slorme defie, 
That shooles oloofe iiiCu the reauimes of dale, 
Shall be the record of Ihe Buyldets fame for aie. 

Thou seest this mayslrie of a. human hand. 
The pride of Bryatowe and the Weaterne lande. 
Yet is the Buyldera vertues much moe greele, 
Greeter (lian can bie Itowltes pen be scande. 
Thou seeet the Bayncles and kynges in Ktonen state. 
That seem'd with breath and human soule dispandc,' 
As payrde' to ua enaecn) these men of slaEe, 
Such is greete Canynge's mynde when payrd' to God 
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Well maiest thou be astounde, but view it well; 
Go not from hence before thou see thy fill ; 
And learn the Builder's vertues and his name ; 
Of this tall spyre in every countye tell, 
And with thy tale the lazing* rych men shame ; 
Showe howe the glorious Canynge did excelle ; 
How hee, good man, a friend for kynges became, 
Andgloryous paved at once the way to heaven and fame.* 



1 Inactive. 
* It is asked with some degree of plausibility, how could Chatterton, 
who was educated in a charity school, where only writing and arith- 
metic were taught, produce such fine pieces of poetry, which shew 
marks of more liberal pursuits, and studies of another nature 7 In the 
same general way of putting a question, it may be asked, how could 
that idle and illiterate fellow Shakspeare, who was driven out of War- 
wickshire for deer-stealing, write the tragedy of Othello ? I give as 
general an answer, that the powers of unconquerable mind outgo plans 
of education and conditions of life. The enthusiasm of intellectual 
energy surmounts every impediment to a career that is pressing for- 
ward to futurity. 

" Ergo vivida vis animi pervicit, et extra 

Processit longe flaromantia mcenia mundi."t — Warton. 

t Lucretius, i. 73. 
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®n ifie Drtfcatfon of our %ikW% CDfiurcJ. 



SooNE as bryght sonne alonge the skyne, 

Han sente hys rnddie lyghte ; 
And fayryes hyd ynne i ^slyppe cuppes, 

Tylle wysh'd approche of nyghte. 
The mattyn belle wyth shryllie sounde, 

Reeckode thro we the ay re ; 
A troop of holie freeres dyd, 

For Jesus masse prepare. 
Arounde the highe unsaynted chyrche, 

Wythe holie relyques wente; 
And every door and poste aboute 

Wythe godhe thynges besprent. 
Then Carpenter yn scarlette dreste, 

And mytred holylie : 
From Mastre Canynge hys greate howse, 

Wyth rosarie dyd hie. 
Before hym wente a throng of freeres 

Who dyd the masse songe synge, 
Behynde hym Mastre Canynge came, 

Tryck'd lyke a barbed kynge, 

* This poem was given by Chatterton in a note to the Parlyamente 
of Sprytes. The lines are here divided into the ballad length. — 
South bt'b Edition. 
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And then a rowe of holie freeres 

Who dyd the mass songe sound ; 
The procurators and chyrche reeves 

Next prest upon the ground. 
And when unto the chyrche theye came 

A holie masse was sange. 
So lowdlie was theyr swotie voyce. 

The heven so hie it range. 
Then Carpenter dyd puryfie 

The chyrche to Godde for aie, 
Wythe holie masses and good psalmes 

Whyche hee dyd thereyn saie. 
Then was a sermon preeched soon 

Bie Carpynterre holie, 
And after that another one 

Ypreechen was bie mee : 
Thenn alle dyd goe to Canynges house 

An Enterlude to playe> 
And drynk hys wyne and ale so goode 

And praie for him for aie.* 



• The whole of Chatterton'i life presents a fund of useful instruction 
to young persons of brilliant and lively talents, and affords a strong 
dissuasive against that impetuosity of expectation, and those delusive 
hopes of success, founded upon the consciousness of genius and merit, 
which lead them to neglect the ordinary means of acquiring competence 
and independence. The early disgust which Chatterton conceived for 
his profession, may be accounted one of the prime sources of his mis- 
fortunes.— Da. GaKOoaT. 
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Jprafiirunt, 

?oi^n, fxamti llbtote of Scijntte Hustons i|){t|9n8terre.* 



Harte of lyonel shake thie sworde, 
Bare thie mortheynge* steinede honde ; 
Quace' whole armies to the queede,* 
Worke thie wylle yn burlie bronde.* 
Barons here on bankers-browded,* 
Fyghte yn furres gaynste the cale ;• 
Whilest thou ynne thonderynge armes 
Warriketh' whole cyttyes bale.* 
Harte of lyon I Sound the heme!* 
Sounde ytte ynto inner londes, 
Feare flies sportine ynne the cleeme,*" 
Inne thie banner terror stondes.f 



* From Barrett's History of Bristol. It was sent by Chatterton to 
Horace Walpole, as a note to Rowleie's Historie of Peyncters. ' This 
John," he says, " was inducted abbot in the year 1186, and sat in the 
dies 29 years. He was the greatest poet of the age in which he lived ; 
he understood the learned languages. Take a specimen of his poetry 
on King Richard 1st." — South£y*s Edition, 

1 Murdering. 2 Vanquish, 3 Deyil. 4 Fury, anger. 

5 Embroidered couches. 6 Cold. 7 Worketh, dealeth. 

8 Destruction. 9 Trumpet. 10 Sound. 

t If any one can perceive any difference of hand between this poem, 
attributed to Abbot John, and those which pass under the name of the 
supposed Rowley, he must possess much greater powers of discrimina- 
tion, than fall to the share of common critics. — TrRWHiTX. 
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A MOST MERRIE ENTYRLUDE, 

Plaied bie the Cannelyte Freeres at Mastre Canynges hys greete howse, 
before Mastre Canynges and Byshoppe Carpenterre,* on dedicatynge 
the chyrche of Oure Ladie of Redclejte, hight 

THE PARLIAMENTE OF SPRYTES. 



WROTEN BIE T. ROWLEIE AND J. ISCAMME.t 



Entroductyon hie Queene Mabhe, 
(Bie Iscamme.) 
Whan from the erthe the sonnes hulstred,' 
Than from the flouretts straughte* with dewe; 

* John Carpenter, bishop of Worcester, who, in conjunction with Mr. 
Canynge, founded the Abbey at Westbury. 

t John Iscam, according to Rowley, was a canon of the nnonastery of 
Saint Augustine in Bristol. He wrote a dramatic piece called " The 
Pleasaunt Dyscorses of Lamyngeton :" also, at the desire of Mr. Can- 
ynge (Rowley being then collecting of Drawings for Mr. Canynge) he 
translated a Latin piece called " Miles Brystolli," into English metre. 
The place of his birth is not known. — Chattertom. 

1 Hidden. 

2 Stretched. I think this line is borrowed trom a much better one 
of Rowley's, viz. "Like kynge cuppes brasteynge wyth the momynge 
dew." The reason why I think Iscam guilty of the plagiary is, that the 
* Songe to Ella', from whence the above line is taken, was wrote when 
Rowley was in London collecting of drawings for Mr. Canynge to build 
the church, and Iscam wrote the above little before the finishing of the 
church. — Cbatterton. 



Mie leege menne makes jree awhaped,' 

And wytchea theyre wytchencref doe. 

Then ryse the sprytes ugsome'aiid rou,' 

And take theyre wsike the letten' throwe. 

Than do the sprytes of valourous meniie, 

Agleeme along the barbed" halle ; 

Pleasaunte tbe moultrynge' banners kenne, 

Or sytte arounde y n lionouide stalle. 

Oure sprylea atourne' theyr eyne' to nyghte, 

And looke on Canyiige his chyrclie bryghte. 

lu sothe yn alle mie bismarde'" rounde, 

Troolie the thynge rauste be bewryen;" 

Inne stone or woden worke ne founde, 

Nete so bielecoyle" to myiie eyne 

Aa ys goode Canynge hya chyrche of atone, 

Whych bUtauntlie" wjlle s)iewe his prayse alone, 

To Johannes Carpealerre Byshoppe of Worcesterre. 

{Bie Rowhie.) 
To you goode Byshoppe, I address mie aaie. 
To you who honourelh the clothe you weare : 
Lyke pretious bighea'* ynne golde of besle allaie 
Edione dolhe make the other seeme more fayre : 
Other than you* where coulde a manne be founde 
So fytte to make a place bee holie grounde. 



IJ Well-plB.l 
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The sainctea ynne stones so nelelie carvelled,i 

Theie scantlie' are whatte theie enseeme to be ; 

Bie fervente praer of yours myghte rear Iheyre heads 

And chaunle owte masses to oure Tyrgyne. 

Was everie prelate Ijke a Carpenterre, 

The chyrche would ne blushe at a Wynchesterre. 

Learned as Beauclerke, as the confessour 

Holie ynne lyfe, lyke Canynge charitable, 

Busie ill holie ciiyrche as Vavasour, 

Slackeyii thynges evylle, yn alle goodelhynges stable, 

Honest as Saxonnes was, from whence thou'rt spruDge, 

Tho" boddie weak thie soule for ever younge. 



Thou knowest wclle thie conscience free from steyne, 

Thie soule her rode' no sable balements have i 

Yclenchde' oer wythe vjrtues beste adaygne, 

A dale ffiterne" tbie myiide does aie adave.* 

Ne spoyled wiridowes, orphyans dyatreste, 

Ne atarvvynge preestes ycrase' thie nygbtlie reste. 

Here Ehcn to thee let me for one and alle 
Give lawde to Carpenterre and coinmendatyon, 
For hys grete vyrtues but alasl too smalle 
Is inie poore skylle to shewe you hya juste blalyon,' 
Or to blaze forihe hys publicke goods alone, 
And alle hys pryvate goode to Godde and hym ys 
knowne. 



I 




Spryte of Nymrodde speaketh, 
(^Bie Iscamme,) 

Soon as the morne but newlie wake, 

Spyed Nyghte ystorven lye ; 

On herre corse dyd dew droppes shake. 

Then fore the sonne upgotten was I. 

The rarapynge lyoii, felle tygere. 

The bocke that skyppes from place to place. 

The olyphaunte' and rhynocere,' 

Before mee throughe the greene wood I dyd chace. 

Nymrodde as scryptures hyght mie name, 

Baalle as jetted' stories sale ; 

For rearynge Babelle of greete fame, 

Mie name and renome^ shalle lyven for aie : 

But here I spie a fyner rearynge, 

Genst whych the clowdes dothe not fyghte, 

Onne whych the starres doe sytte to appearynge: 

Weeke menne thynke ytte reache the kyngdom of 

lyghte. 
O where ys the manne that buylded the same, 
Dyspendynge* worldlie store so welle ; 
Fayn woulde I chaunge wyth hym mie name. 
And stande ynne hys chaunce ne to goe to helle. 



1 Elephant. So an ancient anonymous author : 

" The olyphaunt of beastes is 
The wisest I wis, 
For hee alwaie dothe eat 
Lyttle store of meat." — Note by Chattertoit. 

2 Rhinoceros. 

3 Devised or faigned. 4 Renown. 5 Expending. 
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Spryte of Assyrians syngelh. 
Whan toe theyre caves ceterne abeste/ 
The waters ne moe han* dystreste 

The worlde so large; 

Butte dyde dyscharge 
Themselves ynto theyre bedde of reste. 

Then menne besprenged' alle abroade, 
Ne moe dyde worshyppe the true Godde ; 

Butte dyd create 

Hie temples greate 
Unto the ymage of Nymrodde. 

But nowe the Worde of Godde is come, 
Borne of Maide Marie toe brynge home 

Mankynde hys shepe, 

Them for to keepe 
In the folde of hys heaveniie kyngdome. 

Thys chyrche whych'Canynge he dyd reer, 
To bee dispente* in prayse and prayer, 

Mennes soules to save, 

From vowrynge* grave, 
And puryfye them heaven-were.® 



1 According to Rowley, • Humbled or brought down.' And Rowleie 
sales " thie pryde wylle be abeste." Entroductyon to the Entyrlude of 
the Apostate. — Chattbrton. 

2 Preterite of ' have.' 3 Scattered. 4 Used. 

5 Devouring. 

6 Heavenward. 

" Not goulde or bighes will bring thee heaven-were, 
Ne kyne or mylkie fiockes upon the playne. 
Ne mannours rych nor banners brave and fuyre, 
Ne wife the sweetest of the erthlie trayne. 

'* Entroductyon to the Enterlude of the Apostate." 

Note by Chatterton. 
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Sprylet of EUe,' Bythryehe' Fytz-luirdi/nge, Fran^lon, 
Gauntes, Segoieen, Liini/iigelon, KmjghUs, Templar*, 
and Byrlonne. 

{Bie Roipleie.) 
Spryle of Byihrycke ipeeketh. 
Elle, thie Brystowe is tliie onUe care, 
Thou arte lyke dragonne vyllant' of yls gode ; 
Ne lovynge dsmea toe kynde moe love can benr. 
Ne Lombardes over golde moe Tyllaunt' broode. 

Spryte of Elle speeheth. 

Swythyn,' yee sprytes foiBake ibe bollen* floude. 
And browke' a syglhe wjth mee, a ajghte eiifyne; 
Welle have I vended myne for Danyshe blonde, 
Syth thys greete strueliire greete mie whaped' eyne. 
Yee that have buylden on the Radclefte syda, 
Tourne there your eyne and see your workes outvyde. 

Spryte of BythrycKe ipeeketk. 
What wondrous inonumente ! what pyle ye thjB I 
That byndcs in wonders chayne entendemente 1' 
That dothe aloof the ayrie skyen kyss. 
And seemeth mountaynes joyned bie ceoiente. 
From Goddebysgreeteandwondrousslorehouse sen ti 
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FuUe welle myne eyne arede' ytte caniie ne bee, 
That manne coulde reire of tliyike agreele cxtente, 
A chyrche so bauayn Cetyve ' as wee see ; 
Tlie flemeil ' cloudea disparted from it ftie, 
Twylle bee, I wis, to alle eternjlye. 

Elle's spryte speelieik . 
Were I once moe caste yn a. mortalle frame. 
To heare the chauntrie aoiige souiide ynne rayne eare. 
To heare the masses to owre holie dame, 
To viewe tlie cross yies and Ihe arches fayre ! 
Throughe the halfe hulslred sylver twyoklyiige glare 
01' yon bryglUe mooiie in foggie mantles dreale, 
I niiist conteiite tbe buyldynge to aspere,* 
Whylste ishad' cloudes the hallie' sygiite arreste. 
Tyll as the nyghtes growe wayle' I flie the lyghte, 
O were 1 manne ^en to see the syghle ! 
There sytte the canons; clothe of sable hue 
Adorne the buddies of them everie one ; 
The chaunters whyte with scarfes of woderi blewe, 
And crymsoa chappeaus' for thein toe put onne, 
Wythe golden tassyls glyttrjnge ynne the sunne : 
The dames ynne kyrtles alle of Lyncolne greene. 
And knotted shoorie pykes' -of brave coloures done ■■ 
A fyiier syghle yn sothe was never seen. 

Bi/rtonnes spigte, speehetk. 
Inne tyltes and turnies was tnie dear delyghte, 
leand Godde hys w.irfare han n 
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At everyche tyltynge yarde mie name was hyi-hte 

I beare the belle awaie whereer I cmne. 

Of Hedclefte chyrche the buyldynge iiewe 1 done, 

And dyd fulie manie holie place endowe, 

Of Maries houae made the foondauyon. 

And gave threescore markes Co Johnes hys toe. 

Then cloB'd myne eyne on erthe to ope no moe, 

Whylst syn mooeths mynde upon mie grave was doe. 

Full gladde am I mle cliyrche was pyghten ' down, 

Syth thys brave structure doth agreete myne eye. 

Tliys geason' buyldynge, limedst' of the towne. 

Like to the donour.'! soule, shulle never die ; 

But if, percase, Tyme, of hys dyre envie, 

Shallebeateyttetorudewatlesand throcVes' of stone; 

The faylour ' traveller that passes bie 

Wylleseeyttesroyend'anntyauntesplendoureshBWne 

Inne the crasd ' arches and tiie carvellynge, 

And pyllars Iheyre greene heades to heaven rearynge. 

Spryle of Segoiren' »peeke(h. 
Bestoykynge* golde was once myne onlie toie, 
Wyth ylte mie soule wythynne the coffer laie i 
Itte dyd the inastrie of mie lyfe emploie, 
Bie nyghte mie lem3n"'and miejubbe" biedayc. 
Once as I dosynge yn the wytch howre laie, 
Thynkynge howe to benym " the orphyana breadde. 
And from the redeless" take theyre goodes awaie. 



J from tlie skien hear'd a Toyce, which s: 
Thou aleepest, but loe Sathan is amake; 
Soine(1eedethat'sholiedoe,0[heethiesoulew;llelake. 

I swylliyn was upryst' wytb feere astounde;' 

Methoiighte yn merke' was plaien devylles felie ; 

Strayte dyd 1 nomber Iwcntie aves rounde, 

Tlioughteii full soone for lo go to helle. 

In the morDe mie case to a goode preeste dyd telle. 

Who dyd nreede' mee to ybuild that daie 

Tlie chyrche of Thomsa, tbeiine to pieces felle. 

Mie heart dispanded' into heaven Inie : 

Soon was the sylrer to the workmeiine given, — 

'Twas beste asCovrde,' a. karynte' gare to heaven. 

But wellc, 1 wote, thie causalles were not soe, 
"Twas love of Godde that set thee on Ihe rearynge 
Of this fayre chyrch, O Canynge. for to doe 
Thys lymed" buyldynge of m) fyne appeatynge : 
Thys chyrch owre lesser buyldyngs all owt-darylnge, 
Lyke to the moone wythe starres of lytlle lygbte i 
And after tymes the feetyve" pyle reTerynge, 
The prynce of chyrches buylders thee shall bygble ; 
Greele was Ihe cause, but greeler was the effecle, 
So alle wyll sale who doe thys place prospect. 

Spri/ie ofFylz Hatdynge speeketk- 
From royal pnrentes dyd 1 hare relaynynge, 
The redde-hayrde Dane confeste to be i 
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TheDane who often throwethyskyngdomdraynynge. 
Would mark theyre waie athrowgh wythe bloude and 

ryre. 
As stopped ryvers alwaies rjae moe hygher. 
And rammed stonca bie opposures stronger bee ; 
So Ihie' whan vanquyshed dyd prove moe dyre. 
And for one peysan" theie dyd threescore slee. 
From them of Denmarques royalle blonde came 1, 
Welle myghte I boaste of mie gentylylie. 
The pypes male sounde and bubble forth mie name. 
And tellen what on Radclefle syde I dyd : 
Trinytie Calledge ne agrutche mie fame. 
The fayrest place in Brystowe ybuylded. 
The royalle bloude that thorow mie vaynes slydde 
Dyd tyncte mie harte wythe manie a noble thougbte; 
Lyke to mie mynde the mynsler' yreared. 
Wythe noble carvel workmanshyppe was nroughte. 
Hie at the deys,' lyke to a kynge oil's throne, 
Dyd 1 take place and was myself alone. 

But thou, the buylder of this awotie' place, 

Where alle the sayactes in sweete ajunctyon stande, 

A verie heaven for jttes fetyve grace. 

The glorie and the wonder of the lande. 

That sbewes the buylders mynde and fourmera hande, 

To bee the besle that on the erthe remaynea ; 

At once for wonder and delyghle commaunde, 

Shewynge howe muche hee of the godde reteynen. 

Canynge the great, the charytable, and good. 

Noble as kyngea if not of kyngelie bloude. 




I 



I 



THE PAELYAMENTK OF SPHYTE9. 



275 



SpryU of Framplone speeketh. 
Brystowe shall speeke mie naine, and Radclefte toe, 
For here mie deedes were goddelje eveiyehane ; 
As Owdens mjnster bie ihe gale wylle shewe, 
And Johnes at Brfstowe what mie worhes ban done. 
Besydeij anere' howse that I ban begunne; 
Butte rayae comparde to thyssen ys a groffe;' 
Nete to bee mencioned or looked upon, 
A Terie punelstre' or verie scoffe ; 
Canynge, thie name shall lyven he for aie, 
Tbie name ne wyth the chyrche shall waste awaie. 

Spryte of Gauats speekelk. 
I dyd fuUe mauie reparatyons give, 
And the bonne Homines dyd fulle ryche endowe; 
As tourynge to mie Godde on erthe dyd lyve. 
So alle the Brystowe chionycles wylle shewe. 
Butte alle mie deedes wylle- bee as nothynge nowe, 
Sylh Canynge have thys buyldynge fynyshed, 
Whych aeemeth to be the pryde of Brystowe, 
And bie tie bujldeyng to bee overmatched : 
Whycbe aie shalle la^:te and bee the prayse of alle, 
And onlie in the wrecks of nature fn]!e, 

A Knyghte Templnrs spryte tpeeketh. 
In bailie land where Sacasins defyle 
The grounde whereon oure SavjDur dyd goe. 
And Cbryale hys temple make to moschyes' vyle, 
Wordies of despyte genst oure Savyour throwe- 
There 'twas that we dyd owre warfarage doe, 
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GuardfD^e the pylgryms of the Cbtyslyan faie;' 
And dfd owre Ijolie armes in bloude embrae, 
Movynge Ijke tlionder-boultes jn drear airaie. 
Owre strokes lyke levyn' tareynge ihe tall tree 
Owre Godde owre arme wyth letfaalleforcedyddre 
Mairit* tenures fayre, an.de mannoures otgreerewelihe, 
Greene woodes, aad bi'ooklettes rannyoge ihfoa^e 

Dyd meime us gyve for theyre deare soule her helthe. 
Gave erthlie ryches for goodes heavenUe. 
Nee dyd we lette oure ryches unlyle' bee, 
But dyd ybuylde the Temple chyrche so fyne. 
The whyclie ja wrouglite abowte so bismarelie;* 
Itte seemetb camoys' to the wondryngeejoe; 
And ever and anon wben belles rynged. 
From place to place ytte muveth yltes hie heade : 
Batte Canynge from the sweate of hys onne browes, 
Dyd gette hys golde and rayse Ibya fetyve how«e. 

Laiat/itgeloiuu$ ipryte $peekelh. 
Lette alle mle faulles bee bnried ynne the grave ; 
Alle obloquyes be totted wyihe mie daste ; 
Lette bim fytst carpen that no wemmes* have : 
'Tji paste maiines nature for to bee aie juxte. 
But yette in soihen to rejoyce I moEie, 
That [ dyd not Immeddle for to buylde ; 
Sytbe tliys quainltssed* place so glorjous, 
Se«meynge alle chyrches joyned yn one gujide,'* 
Has nowe supplied tor what 1 had done, 
Wbych toe mie cierge " ia a gloryous sonne. 

J FlJth. I Lighluing. ] Dri'e. I lltaj. 
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Elk'e gpryte speehetA. 
Then lette us alle do jyntelie reveraunce here, 
The beBte of menne and Bysboppes here doe stande : 
Who are Goddes shepslerres ' and do lake good care, 
Of the goode shepe hee putleth yn iheyrebstid ; 
Ne one is loste butte alle in well likande' 
Awayt« to heare the Generalle Bysboppes calls, 
When Mychaelstrompesbflll sound to yiimoste lande, 
Affrygbte the wycked and awaken alle: 
Then Cailynge ryses to eternal reate. 
And fyndes hee chose on erlhc alyfe thebeste,* 

1 Shephcrdl. 2 Liking. 

which ho hu laid down, jind ii iadfeil Uie baili DrKlmnt all the srgu- 
iDEDti Ihil ho hu urged Id proi* the antlieiilicKr of (he Bfi>»l MBS. 

aialurUm hu lonieliiaei gJien wrong iDteiprelBtiona at »Drdi thai 
ue found iji the parmi illribuced a Rowley, lie could nal be the 



e had all the wards Deceuni? lo be uigd id 
lOUl doubt, wrote hii ?Brsei in plain Engliih, 



Hue and metre. With theie 
probably tnm mBrnorr, and aametl 






rnnnlwr (he pnciK leou In *htch he had lued Bbllquiled wordi ; 
from ■ confiisBd TGCDlleaLlon, or frQin the want ofthe Terygune be 
OiiUhehEdaiiiinludwbilelieHuarltliighiipDenii, iDiehlwld to 
Hmei B Mh, tod ismfdmei in Imperfect interpreuulon. Thii is 

pwin CDlitled, 'The English Meumdrtihoslii' (Mr. Trmhllt Info 
oil vu wiiuen down b; Chslterton eitEmpaull)', HithDut tbs ui 
■DC* dT an; tiaok, u the dtilie ud in the preuDcg oC 111. Bnrn 



©n iSt ^gnsttr.* 



Wyihe daityve' steppe relygyon dyghte yn greie. 

Her face of doleful hue, 
Swyfte as a takel" thro'we bryghte heav'n tooke her 

And ofle and ere anon dyd saie 

"Aie! meel what shall 1 doe i 
"See Brystoe citie, whyche I nowe doe kenne. 

" Arysynge to mie view, 
" Thycke throng'd wythe s-oldyers and wytbe traffyck- 

" Bulle saynctea I seen few." 

■ Thli pDCiD ii reprinled rrom BsneU'g Hiiloi; oF Bclitnl. It l> 

yevM befora hyt JDduclyDi 



lem aaai Roberle Pils HjMynge, ■whychc u nlo u Ecglyihe wflle 
TTB [ b»e thus tnuploceild: 

" Wjihe d«iij»B ileppo lel^Bjon dyghle yn gtolB, 

tbore.— Hotlet'i aUlort 0/ Paialeri and CantUfri. 

1 Pschipi -billive,' m ■bdlliS" bMly. tiom the Fnncb 'bi 



rjitJ-Hardynge rose! — he rose lyke bryghle Sonne i 
[he mo rue, 

"Paire dame odryoe thein eyne, 

" Let a]le Ihie greefe bee myne, 
" Tor I wylle rere thee uppe a Mynster hiei 
" The toppe whereof shall roach ynto the akie i 

" And wylle a monke he shoriie i" 

Theone dyd the dame replie, 

" I shall lie be forelourne ; 
" Kere wyll I take a cherfsaunied reste, 
'■ And spend mie dales upon Fylz-Hardyngeabreste.'' 



hal hli unrormed cfaatactei eihibllcd it 
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^]^e aeSodlie/ 



Fadre^ Sonne, and Mynstreiies, 



FADRE. 

To the worlde newe and ytts bestoykenynge ' waie 
Thys coistrelle' sonne of myne ys all inie care, 
Yee mynstreiies warnehyrame how wyth rede' hestraie 
Where guylded vyce dothe spreddehys masciird^ snare, 
To gettyng wealth I woulde hee shoulde bee bredde, 
And couronnes of rudde goulde ne glorie rounde hys 
hedde. 

FIRST MTNSTRRL. 

Mie name is Intereste, tis I 
Dothe yntoe alle bosoms flie, 
Eche one hylten ' secret's myne, 
None so wordie, goode, and dygne, 



* From Barrett's History of Bristol. A glossary to this poem is now 
added for the first time. The interpretations are given from Kersey. 
1 Deceiving. 2 A young lad. 3 Advice, counsel, help. 

4 Evidently formed ttovx '^aScU (F- in Heraldry) a kind of 
short lozenge, that is voided, or has a hole in the middle representing 
the mesh of a net." 

5 Hidden. 



1 
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Butte wyll fynde j-»e lo theyr cost. 




Intereste wyll rule the roasle. 






I to eferichone gyve lawes, 






Selfe ys ffrst yn everich cause. 






I amme a faytour' flame 


















Some Joe anemp ' me follie ; 






Inne sprytes of meUynge molds 






I sette raie bumeynge sele ; 






To mee a goulers > goulde 






Doeth nete a pyne ' avele ; 






1 pre upon the helthe. 












The manne who woulde gette wealthe 






Muste never thynke of mee. 






THiaD «YNSTBKL. 






I bee the Queede' of Pryde, mie spyrynge heade 






Mote reehe the cloudea and stylle be rysynge hie. 






Too lyllle is the earlhe to bee mie bedde. 






Too hannow" for mie breetlieynge place the skie: 






1 Wr.lch, T.B.l™d. 






aXhil wo«l 1> uncerUin. Ker.ty h« 'XllIMB' llghU « 






3C.1I. *M™». SUmro.-!. 6 Plo. 






7C<,un«l. 8Deyil,or.ril.pirit. 






B Numir. The mrd It otHhet in Speght. Kenex. « B4U». 
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Dayaous> I aee ths wortde bineth ine lie 
Bottc to niie belterres, 1 soe Ifttle gree, 
Atineiithe* a shadow of a shade I bee, 
Tya to the Bmalle alleyn that I canne multyplie. 



I am the Queed of goulers ; look arounde 
The ayrs aboute mee thieves doe repreaeiite, 
Bloudsleyned robbers spryng from oute the grounde. 
And airie vysyoDS swarme around mie enle;' 
O save mie monies, ytle ys thejre entente 
To nymnie' tlie redde Godde of mie fremded' sprighte, 
Whalle joie canne goulers have or deie or iiyghte ! 



Vice bee 1 hyghte, onne golde fulle ofte I ryde, 
Fulle fayre unto the syghte foraie I seeme; 
Mie ugsomness vryihe goldenne veyjes I hyde, 
Lffleynge mie lovers ynne a sylkenne dreme ; 
Botte whan mie untrue plessaunce have byn tryde, 
Thanne doe I showe alle borrownesse and rou.' 
And those I have ynne nette woulde feyne mie gcype 
eschew. 



I bee greete Dethe, alle ken mee bie the name, 
Botle none can saie howe 1 doe loose the spryghte, 
Goode mennc mie tardyinge delaie doethe blame, 
Botte moste ryche goiilerrea from mee lake a flyghte; 



Myckle of wealthe 1 see whereere 1 came, 
Doethe mie ghastness innckle mult^plf e 
And mnketh \texa afrayde to Ifve or die. 



Howe villeyn Myiistrelles, and is lliis your rede. 
Awaie: Awaie; I wyll qe geve a curse, 
Mie Sonne, mie sonne, of miespeeche take hcde, 
Nothynge ya goode thatte bryngeth not to purse.* 



Bve ended thy liTa is ■ victim of thn la'wi, If than 

hypaiDfaleiiitcpcv, provee UiAL 11if>u'Uiought«Gt j 
■upjKtrt life bj Ihell or rinlenca. 



Bd' Bat Ihef wbom 



i UNKNOWN KMIGHT. 



£)ni Canto of an ancient ^^otm, 
cslIiD 

I IKnfenotnn Bnigiit or ifie tournament.* 



The Maiten belle han sounded long. 

The Cocks han sang their morning songe, 

When lol the tuneful Clarions sound, 

(Wherein all other noise Was dcown'd) 

Did echo lo the rooms around. 

And greet the enrs of Chnmpyons stronge ; 

Arise, arise friim downie Ijedde 

For Sunne doth gin lo shew his hedde ! 



Then each did don in seemlie gear, 
What armour eche beseem'd to wear. 
And on each sheelde devices shone. 
Of wounded hearts and battles won, 
All curious and nice ei'hon ; 
With manie a tassild spear ; 
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And mounted echeone on a steed 
Unwote made Ladies hearts to blede. 



Heraulds eche side the Clarions wound. 

The Horses started at the sound; 

The Knyghtes echeone dyd poynl the launce. 

And to the conibattes did advaunce ; 

From Hyberne, Scotland, eke from Fraunce ; 

Theyre prancyng hcirses tare the ground ; 

All strove to redie the place of fjghte. 

The first to exercise their inyghte — 



O'Hocke upon his courser fleet, 

Swift as lightning were his feet, 

First gain'd the lists and gatte him fame ; 

From West Hybernee Isle he came. 

His myghte depietur'd in bis name.* 

All dreded such an one to meet ; 

Bold as a mountain wolf he stood, 

Upon his swerde sat grim dethe and bloude. 



But when he threwe downe his Asenglave, 
Next came in Syr Hotelier bold and brave. 
The dethe of manie a Saraceen ; 
Theie thought him a Devil from Hells black d 
Ne thinking that anie of moitallc menne 
Could send so mnnie to the grave. 
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For bia life to John Rumsee he rendet'd his thanks 
Descended from Godred the King of the Manks. 



Within his sure rest he settled his speare, 

And ran at U'Rocke in full career ; 

Their launces with the furious stroke 

Into a thousand shivers broke, 

Even as the thunder tears the oak. 

And scatters splinters here and there ; 

So great Iha shock, their senses did depart. 

The bloude all ran to strengthen up the harte. 

Syr Botclier Rumsie tirst came from his traunce. 

And from the Marshall toke the launce ; 

O'Rocke eke chose an&ther speere, 

And ran at Syr BoteJier [in] full career ; 

His prancynge stede the ground did tare ; 

In haste he made a false advance ; 

Syr Hotelier seeing, with myghte amain 

Fellde him donn upon the piayne. 



Syr Pigolte Novlin at the Clarions sound, 

On a milk-white stede with gold trappings around, 

He couchde in his rest his silver-poynt speere. 

And ferslie ranne up in full career ; 

But for his appearance he payed full dcare. 

In the first course laid on the ground ; 

Besmeer'd in the dust with his silver and gold. 

No longer a glorious sight to behold. 
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IX. 

Syr Botelier then having conquer* d his twayne, 
Rode Conqueror off the tourneying playne ; 
Receivying a garland from Alice's hand, 
The fayrest Ladye in the lande. 
Syr Pigotte this viewed, and furious did stand. 
Tormented in mind and bodily peyne^ 
Syr Botelier crown'd, most galantlie stode. 
As some tall oak within the thick wode. 



X. 

Awhile the shrill Clarions sounded the word ; 
Next rode in Syr John, of Adderleigh Lord, 
Who over his back his thick shield did bryng. 
In checkee of redde and silver sheeninge. 
With steede and gold trappings beseeming a King, 
A guilded fine Adder twyned round his swerde. 
De Bretville advanced, a man of great myghte 
And couched his launce in his rest for the fyghte. 



XI. 

Ferse as the falling waters of the lough. 

That tumble headlonge from the mountain's browe, 

Ev'n so they met in drierie sound, 

De Bretville fell upon the ground. 

The bloude from inward bruised wound. 

Did out his stained helmet ilowe ; 

As some tall bark upon the foamie main. 

So laie De Bretville on the plain. 
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XI] . 

Syr John of the Dale or Compton hight^ 

Advanced next in lists of fyght, 

He knew the tricks of tourneyinge full well. 

In running race ne manne culd him excell, 

Or how to wielde a sworde better tel, 

And eke he was a manne of might : 

On a black Stede with silver trappynges dyght 

He darde the dangers of the tourneyd fighte. 

XIII, 

Within their rests their speeres they set, 
So furiously ech other met. 
That Compton's well intended speere 
Syr John his shield in pieces tare. 
And wound his hand in furious geir ; 
Syr Johns stele Assenglave was wette : 
Syr John then toe the marshal turn'd. 
His breast with meekle furie burn'd. 

XIV. 

The tenders of the feelde came in. 
And bade the Champyons not begyn ; 
Eche tourney but one hour should last. 
And then one hour was gone and past. 



19 



^6e jFime of ®rlr£nis aSl&Hte.* 



There was a Broder of Otderys Whyle, 
Hee songe bys masses yn the nyghte i 

Ave Maria, Jesu Maria. 
The noniies al slepeynge yn the Dortoure. 
Thoughte hyin of &1 syngeynge Fteers the Flowre. 

Ave Maria, Jesu Maria. 

Suster Agries looved his syngeynge well. 
And songe vrith hem too thesotheii to tell ; 

Ave Maria, &c. 
But be ytte oe sed bie E!de or yynge 
That ever dbeye oderwyse dyd synge 

Than Ave Maria, &c. 

This Broder was called evrlch mheere 
To Kenshamm &nd to Bristol Noonerei 

Ave Maria, &c. 
Botte seyynge of masses dyd wnrch hym sa 1» 
Abovehys Skyiine hys Bonys didgrowe. 

Ave Maria, &c. 

He ealen Beefe ande Dyshes of Mows.f 
And bontend everych Knyghlys House 

With Ave Maria, &c. 
And beynge anue tnoe in gode lyken, 
He BODge [o the Nones and was poren agen 

With Ave Maria, &c. 



le be^'n'^^Jif °^ 



lb Uuieuin. Then 
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ISetfoeen J^taister $i)ilpot anti SKalmortl^ Cockneits.* 



PHILPOT. 

God ye God den, f my good naighbour, howe d'yeayler 
How does your wyfe, man ! what never assole? 
Cum rectitate vivas, verborum mala ne cures. 



• From Dean Milles's Edition of Rowley. "It contains," says the 
Dean, "a variety of evidence, tending to confirm the authenticity of 
these poems. In the first place, this sort of macaronic verse of mixed lan- 
guages, is a style used in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Dante 
has some of these amongst his Rime, (p. 226. vol. 2d. Venice 1741) 
which are composed of French, Italian, and Latin, and conclude Uius: 

' Namque locutus sum in lingua trina.' 
Skelton, who lived not long after Rowley, has also poems in the same 
kind of verse. Secondly, the correctness of the Latin, and the propriety 
of the answers in English, shew it to have been written at least by a 
better scholar than Chatterton. Thirdly, the low humour of the dialogue, 
although suited to the taste of that early and illiterate age, could be no 
object of imitation to a modern poet. But it is a most remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that he has introduced his two Cockneies under the names 
of two most respectable aldermen of the city of London, who lived 
about the year 1380, Sir William Walworth and Sir John Philpot; men 
of such distinguished reputation, not only in their own city, but also in 
the whole kingdom, that the first parliament of Richard the Second, 
in granting a subsidy to that king, made it subject to the control and 
management of these two citizens." (Walsingham, p. 200. Rapin, vol. i, 
p. 454 and 458.) 

t This salutation, which should be written *' God ye good Den," is 
luore than once used by Shakespeare : 
In Love's Labour Lost, the clown says, 

•* God dig you den all." Activ. Sc. 1. 
That is to say, " God give you a good evening;" for ' dig* is undoubt- 
edly a mistake for ' give.' 

So in the Dialogue between the Nurse and Mercutio, in Romeo and 
Juliet, Act ii. Sc. 5, the former says, 

" God ye good morrow gentlemen :" 
to which the latter replies, 

" God ye good den, fair gentlewoman." 
And in the Exmoor Courtship, 

•<Good den, good den :" 
which Ihe Glossarist on that pamphlet properly explains by the wish 
of a good evening ; and Mr. Steevens observes on the passage in Love's 
Labour Lost, that this contraction is not unusual in our ancient comic 
writers, and quotes the play called the Northern Luss, by R. Brome , 
1633, for the following phrase: 

•• God you good even."— Southey's Edition. 



r 



Ah, Mastre Phyllepot, evil tongues do s 
That my wjfe will lyen down to dale : 
Tis ne twaiiie moneths syth shee was mj 



Antmuin submittere nuU rebus in adversis, 
Nolito quxdam refer en li semper credere. 
But 1 pity you nayghbour, i^ it so ? 



QuiE requirit misericord iam mala 




est. 


Alack, alack, a a«d dome mine iti 


fay. 




But ol't with cityzeiis it ia the cas 






Honesta turpitado pro boii& 






CausA inori, as auntieni peiismen sayse 


■ 


.«,.»„..,•....,.„....,.„... 


ftoa. 


Ihe nuT I*Ui. 










abo 


rouiil attain to.- 


And 1 can »illf Iwltoie that thej we™ no 




. W Mr ltop,«. 


vhosa iladicn we know haie gEnerall)' Uate 


eiahisherrouii bul || 




•ery 


nlbookiiiwUdt 


I iMked ftr th»td, Tiw lhr« («niet .« 


«n.pM 


«doulor -ClB', 






0/ P«ft«« 5,™. 


luiull; lubJolDGd w the DMUi' In > Male 




which. Id mur 


>mKlJ u^hoals, 1 beUiTS. Ii >tiU tha fint Ihu 




inlolhshiudaor 




«naUi 


iio«edJUoob» 








ClTD. Lib. lit. Dill. 






Qnuin HCU 'Itm, ds cure. .Mb» 


lu-lor 




- Lib.lJ. DUIH 






Rabiu In ndienia iDimun lolini 






— Lil,. II, Ul,t. 2 






Noll ID quffiduB toforBndiTedare 


«mpe 
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Home news welle kt alone and latyn (oo, 
For mee a memorie doth 'gin to fayle ; 

Sale, Master Walworth, what gode newea have you, 
Praie have you herdeeii of the stouns of hayle ? 



I have, and that ytte with feddour did sayle, 

Some heutatones were lyke cheryes rege and grete, 

And lo the prownde there did the trees [iroveyle, 
But gootlinanne Philpotte what dye you ahele 

Bowte goods of Laymingtone, nowe holde by you 

For certaine monies store ta you for cliattels due '/ 




-== 
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PHILPOT. 

Ah; I have nymd him specyal, for his wine 

Have ta'en attons twelve pounds, for dayntye cheer, 
Though the same time mie wyfe with hym dyd dyne, 

Been payd a mark — non-extra of the beer ; 
But when hys synkynge purse did 'gin to wear 

I lent hym full syx markes upon hys faie. 
And hee poore Custrols, havynge note to spere 

Favor'd a cleere and now doth runne awaie^ 
Hys goodes I downe at Bristowe towne wyll selle. 
For which I will get forty shenynge marks full well. 

WALWORTH. 

Tyde lyfe, tyde death, I wyll withe thee go downe. 
And sellesome goods too yn brave Brystowe towne.* 






• [This poem in Dean Milles^s, and in Southey and Cottle's Eilitions, 
is made to end at the words "as auntient pensmen sayse." For the 
remainder — now for the first time published in a collection of Chat- 
terton's works, — the public are indebted to Richard Smith, Esq. of 
Bristol (See appendix to the Rowley Poems.) I have elsewhere ac- 
knowledged the favour of much valuable assistance rendered me by 
that gentleman. — Ed.] 
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Wbt iVlerrte ^rfc&s of Hamgngetofone. 

38l? Jttaistre Hoi^n a 3Escam. 



A rygourous doome is myne, upon mie faie : 
Before the parent starre, the lyghtsome sonne, 
Hath three tymes lyghted up the cheerful daie. 
To other reaulmes must Laymingtonne be gonne. 
Or else my ilymsie thredde of lyfe is spunne ; 
And shall I hearken to a cowarts reede. 
And from so vain a shade, as lyfe is, runne? 
No I flie all thoughtes of runynge to the Queed ; * 
No ! here I'll stale, and let the Cockneies see. 
That Laymyntone the brave, will Laymyngetowne 
still be. 

To fyght, and not to flee, my sabatans • 

ril don, and girth my swerde unto my syde ; 

I*]l go to ship, but not to foreyne landes, 

But act the pyrate, rob in every tyde ; 

With Cockneies bloude Thamysis shall be dyde, 

Theire goodes in Bristowe markette shall be solde. 

My bark the laverd ' of the waters ryde, 

Her sayles of scarlette and her stere of golde ; 

My men the Saxonnes, I the Hengyst bee, 

And in my shyppe combyne the force of all their three. 

1 Devi]. 2 Boots. S Lord. 
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Go to my Irustie meune io Selwoods chace. 
Thai Ihrough the IcKsel ' hunt the burled • boare, 
Tel! t)iem liow standes with me (he present case. 
And bydde (hem revel down at Watch^ts shore. 
And saunt ' about in hawlkes and woods no more; 
L<<t every auntrous* knjghte his armour brase. 
Their meats be mans fleshii, and theyre bever^e gore. 
Hancele, 'or Hanceled, from the human race ; 
Bid ihem, like mee theyre Iee3er, shape theyre mynde 
To be a bloudie foe in armes, gaynsl all maiikynde. 



Ralph goes o 



Unfaifull Cockneies dogsl your god is gayne. 
When in your towne I spent my greete estate, 
What crowdes ol'citts came iiockytige to my trnine 
What shoals of tradesinenne eaten from my plate. 
My name was alwaies Laymyngeton the greate; 
But whan my wealth was gone, ye kennd me not, 
1 stoode in warde, ye laughed at mie fate, 
Nor car'd if Laymyngeton the great did rotte : 
But know ye, eurriedowes,' ye shall soon feele, 
I've got experience now, altho' I bought it weele. 

You let me know that all the worlde are knaves. 
That lordes and cits are robbers in diidguUe ; 
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I and in; men, the Coclnebs of the waves, 

Will profitte by youre lessons and bee wise; 

Make you give back the harvest of youre hes; 

From deep fraught barques I'le take tlie mysers rouI, 

Make all the weelthe of every [man] my prize. 

And cheating Londona pryde to Dygner Bristome 



Lamingstoae, Pkilpott, and Robynne. 



Thou sniesC manne that thou wouldst goe with mei 

And bare a parte in all mk mennes empryze, 
Thinke well upon the daungers of the sea 

And ghess if that wyll no Ihee recradJKe, 
When throwghe the skies the levyn-broiidie flies, 

And levyns Eparkel in the nhited oundes 
Seemjnge to lyse at lepestones to the skies. 

And no contented bee with its selte bounds. 
Then tolles the barque and tosses too and fro, 

Sike drearie scenes as thys will caste thie hloude I 

Thynke, when wyth hloudie axes in our hnndes 
We are to fyghte for Roulde and nylver to. 

On neighbours myndbruch lyfe no one then standes, 
But all his ayme ajid end is to death's doo. 



I've thowgbte on alle and am resolved to goe, 

Fortune, no more I'll bee thie taunted slave, 
Ouce I was greete, rowe plans'd in wante and wo 
I'll goo and bee a piek-halch of the wave ; 
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Goodes I have none, and lyfe I do disdayne, 

I'll be a victoar, or I'll break mie gallyitge chayne, 

111 washe mie hatides In blonde and dele in dethe. 

Our shippe sbaU bloire alonge with windes of dyinge 

breth. 



I like thy courage, and I'll tell thy doome. 

Thou wilt iinyere a brave eaptaine bee, 
Goc tbou to Brystowe, stsie UHtylle wee come 

For tbere we shall happlie have neede of thee. 
And for a Ibight and shapelie warehouse see 

Whareen to put the chattels we shall bryoge. 
And know if there two Cocknie knaves may bee 

PhillpoC and Walworth, soe reporte doth synge. 
If soe I'll trounce the gouler hie mie faie. 
There's monies maun for thee— Ralph ! take the 

things awaie 
Which we from Watchetts town^ have taken nowe 
Yn the batque's bottom see thee same you stowe. 



Mflstre of myne, I go as jou do saie. 
And I to Brystowe town will haste a' 





Sbonge 



Whann Norrurs « end hys menne of myghte, 
Uponne thys brydge darde all to fyghte, 
Forslagenn manie warriours laie, 
And Dacyanns well nie wonne the dale. 
Whanne doughty Baldwiniis arose> 
And scatterd deathe amonge hys foes, 
Fromme out the brydge the purlinge bloode 
Embolled' hie the runnynge floude. 

Dethe dydd uponne hys anlace hange, 
And all hys arms were gutte de sangue,* 
His doughtinesse wrought thilk dismaye, 
The foreign warriors ranne awaie, 
Erie Baldwynus regardedd well, 
How manie menn forslaggen fell ; 
To Heaven lyft oppe hys holie eye. 
And thanked Godd for victorye ; 
Thenne threw hys anlance ynn the tyde, 
Lyvdd ynn a cell, and hermytte died. 



* According to ChAtterton, this and the following poem were sung 
when the Bridge at Bristol was completed in \2A1. 

1 King of Norway. 2 Swelled. 

8 Drops of blood ; an heraldic allusion, suitable to the genius of that 
age.— Chattekton- 



&l Segntii aKatbnrgtw. 



Whsnne Kynge Kynghill' ynn hys honda 
Helde the sceptre of tliys loode, 
Sheenynge starre of ChryEles lyghte, 
The tnerkie' mysts of pagarni nyghte 

Gan to scatter fart and wyde : 
Thanre Seyiicte Warburglie hee arose. 
Doffed hys honnores and fyne clothes : 
Preechynge hys Lorde Jesus name. 
Toe the laiide of West Sexx cnine, 

Whare blaeke" Severn rolls hys tyde. 



Stronge ynn faith fullness, he trodde 
Overr the waterrs lyke a Godde, 
Till he gaynde the distaunt hecke,' 
Ynn whose bankes hys staife dydd steck, 

Wyliiesae to the inyrracle ; 
Theiine he preechedd iiyghte and dale, 
And setmanee ynn ryghle waie, 
Thys goode staffe great wonders wroughle, 
Moe than guests bte mortnlle thoughte, 

Orr thann morCall tonge can tell. 



^ 
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in. 
Thenn the fouike a brydge dydd make 
Overr the stretne untoe the hecke, 
All of wode eke longe and wyde, 
Pryde and glorie of the tyde ; 

Whych ynn tyme dydd falle awaie : 
Then Erie Leof ' he bespedde' 
Thys grete ryverr fromme hys bedde, 
Round hys castle for to runne. 
T'was in trothe ann ancyante onne. 

But war re and tyme wyll all decaie. 

ly. 
Now agayne, wythe bremie* force, 
Severn ynn hys aynciant course 
Rolls hys rappyd streeme alonge. 
With a sable^ swifte and stronge, 

Moreying ^ manie ann okie wood : 
Wee the menne of Brystowe towne 
Have yreerd thys brydge of stone, 
Wyshynge echone that ytt male laste 
Till the date of daies be past, 

Standynge where the other stoode. 



1 Earl Leofwin. 2 Dispatched, turned away. 

3 Furious, violent 4 Sand. 

5 Rooting up, so explained in the Glossary to Robert Gloucester. — 
' Mored', i.e. digged, grubbed. The roots of trees are still calied ' mores' 
in Devonshire. — Chatts&ton. 
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Sbancte iSSSdrbur.' 



In auntient dayes, when Kenewalchyn King 
Of all the borders of the sea did reigne, 
Whos cutting celes,t as the Bardyes synge, 
Cut strakyng furrowes in the foamie mayne, 
Sancte Warbur cast aside his Earles estate^ 
As great as good, and eke as good as great. 
Tho blest with what us men accounts as store. 
Saw something further, and saw something more. 

Where smokyng Wasker scours the claiey bank, 

And gilded fishes wanton in the sunne, 

Emyttynge to the feelds a dewie dank. 

As in the twyning path-waye he doth runne ; 

Here stood a house, that in the ryver smile 

Since valorous Ursa first wonne Bryttayn Isle ; 

The stones in one as firm as rock unite, 

And it defyde the greatest Warriours myghte. 



* From the Supplement to Chatterton's Miscellanies. It is there 
entitled — Imitation of our Old Poets. On oure Ladyes Chirch. 1769. 
— Southby's Edition. 

t Most probably from the ancient word ' ceolis'; which, in the Saxoo, 
is ' ships'. But whence ' coelae', we find in Brompton, are used for large 
ships. 
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Around about the lofty elemens^ hie 
Proud as their planter reerde their greenie crest. 
Bent out their heads, whene'er the windes came hie. 
In amorous dalliaunce the flete cloudes kest. 
Attendynge Squires dreste in trickynge brighte, 
To each tenth Squier an attendynge Knyghte, 
The hallie hung with pendaunts to the ilore, 
A coat of nobil armes upon the doore ; 

Horses and dogges to hunt the fallowe deere, 
Of pastures many, wide extent of wode, 
Faulkonnes in mewes, and, little birds to teir, 
The Sparrow Hawke, and manie Hawkies gode. 
Just in the prime of life, whan others court 
Some swottie Nymph, to gain their tender hand, 
Greet with the Kynge and trerdie greet with the 

Court 
And as aforesed mickle much of land. 
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Of warres glumm > pleasaunce doe I chaunte rnie laie, 

Trouthe tips the poynctelle,' wysdomme skerops* the 
lyne, 

Whylste hoare experiaunce telleth what toe sale. 
And forwyned* hosbandrie wyth blearie eyne, 
Stondeth and woe bements* ; the trecklynge bryne 
Rounnynge adone hys cheekes which doethe shewe, 

Lyke hys unfrutefulle fieldes, longe straungers to the 
ploughe. 

Saie, Glowster,* whanne besprenged^ on evrich syde, 

The gentle hyndlette and the vylleyn felle ; 

Whanne smetheynge^ sange* dyd flow lyke to a tyde^ 

And sprytes were damned for the lacke of knelle, 

Diddest thou kenne ne lykeness to an helle, 

Where all were misdeed es doeynge lyche unwise, 

Where hope unbarred and deathe eftsoones dyd shote 
theyre eies. 

Ye shepster'* swaynes who the ribibble" kenne» 
Ende the thyghte'* daunce, ne loke uponnethe spere: 
In ugsommnesse '» ware moste bee dyghte toe menne, 
Unseliness^* attendethe honourewere ;'* 
QuaflFe your swote" vernage" and atreeted** beere. 



* From Barrett's History of Bristol. Chatterton says, '* As you ap- 
prove of the small specimeu of his poetry, I have spnt you a larger, 
which, though admirable is still (in my opinion) inferior to Rowley, 
whose works, when 1 have leisure, 1 will fairly copy and send you."-— 
Sodthey's Edition. 
1 Gloomy. 2 Pen. 3 Marks. 4 Blasted, burnt. 

5 Lament. 6 ElaH or Consul of Glocester 

7 Scattered. 8 Smoking 9 B\ood. 10 Shepherd. 

11 A fiddle. 12 Compact, orderly, tight. 13 Terror. 

14 Unhappiness. 15 The place or residence of honour. 
Ifi Sweet. 17 Vintage, wine cyder. 18 Extracted from com. 
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^ (ZDj^ronscalle of idrBstotoe. 

ag^rote bU l&anfe C^etmer, C^appmannc 1356.' 



Yone whilomme dales as Stowe sales 

Ynne famous Bry stowe towne 
Dhere lyved Knyghtes doughtie yn fyghtes 

Of marvellous renowne. 
A Saxonne boulde renowned of oulde 

For Dethe and dernie dede 
Maint Tanmen slone the Brugge uponne 

Icausynge hem to blede. 
Baldwynne hys name, Rolles sale the same 

And yev hymme rennome grate, 
Hee lyved nere the Ellynteire 

AI hie Seyncte Lenardes yate. 
A mansion hie, made bosmorelie 

Was reered hie hys honde, 
Whanne he ysterve, hys name unkerve 

Inne Baldwynne streete doe stonde. 
On Ellie then of Mercyann menne 

As meynte of Pentells blase, 
Inne Castle-stede made dofuU dede 

And dydde the Dans arase. 
One Leefwyne of Kyngelie Lyne 

Inne Brystowe towne dyd leve, 

* From a MS. by Chatterton in the British Museum. 

20"" 



And toe the samme for hys gode name 

The Ackmanne Yate dyd gev. 
Hammon a Lorde of hie accorde 

Was ynne the strete nempte brede ; 
See greate hys Myghte soe strynge yn fyghte 

Onne Byker hee dyd fede. 
Fitz Lupons digne of gentle Lyne 

Onne Radclyve made hys Baie, 
Inn moddie Gronne the whyche uponne 

Botte Reittes and roshes laie. 
Than Radclyve Strete of Mansyonnes meete 

In semelie gare doe stonde, 
And Canynge grete of fayre estate 

Bryngeth to Tradynge Londe. 
Hardynge dydde comme from longe Kyngddomme 

Inne Knyvesmythe strete to lyne, 
Roberte hys Sonne, moche gode thynges donne 

As Abblates doe blasynne. 
Roberte the Erie, ne conkered curll 

Inne Castle stede dyd fraie 
Yynge Henrie to ynn Brystowe true 

As Hydelle dyd obaie. 
A Maioure dheene bee ande Jamne hee 

Botte anne ungentle wyghte, 
Seyncte Marie tende eche ammie frende 

Bie hallie Taper lyghte. 
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ide Sftilliam (IPanQngc. 



I. 
Male Selynesse* on erthes boundes bee hadde? 
Male yt adyghte' yn human shape be found ? 
Wote yee, yt was wyth Edin's bower bestadde,' 
Or quite eraced * from the scaunce-Iayd^ grounde, 
Whan from the secret fontes the waterres dyd abounde? 
Does yt agrosed* shun the bodyed waulke, 
Lyve to ytself and to yttes ecchoe tauike? 

II. 

AH hayle, Contente, thou mayd of turtle-eyne, 

As thie behoulders thynke thou arte iwreene, * 

To ope the dore to Selynesse ys thyne, 

And Chrystis glorie doth upponne thee sheene. 

Doer of the foule thynge ne hath thee seene ; 

In caves, ynn wodes, ynn woe, and dole" distresse, 

Whoere hath thee hath gotten Selynesse. 



* This, and the two following Poems, attributed to Mr. Canynge, are 
printed ftrom Mr. Catcott's copies. — TrawHiTT's Edition. 

1 Happiness. 2 Clothed. S Fixed. 4 Banished, erased. 

5 Uneven. 6 Frighted. 7 Displayed. 8 Grievous. 




^ 
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19s ibc sami. 



Mie boolie' elites,' adieu I 
Of guilden merke shall mei 



loe the s}%hte 

ie joieous ey ne. 
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Ne moe the sylver noble sheenynge bryghte 

Schall fyll mie honde with weight to speke ytt fyne ; 

Ne moe, ne moe, alass ! I call you myne : 

Whydder* must you, ah! whydder must 1 goe ? 

I kenn not either; oh mie enmers' dygne. 

To parte wyth you wyll wurcke mee myckle woe j 

I muste be gonne, botte whare I dare ne telle ; 

storthe' unto mie mynde 1 I goe to helle. 

II. 
Soone as the morne dyd dyghte* the roddie sunne, 
A shade of theves eche streake of lyghte dyd seeme ; 
Whann ynn the heavn full half hys course was runn, 
Eche stirryng nayghbour dyd mie harte afleme ; ' 
Thye loss, or quyck or slepe, was ale mie dreme ; 
For thee, O gould, I dyd the lawe ycrase ; • 
For thee, I gotten or bie wiles or breme ;' 
Ynn thee I all mie joie and good dyd place ; 
Botte nowe to mee thie pleasaunce ys ne moe, 

1 kenne notte botte for thee I to the quede " must goe. 



1 Whither 2 Coined money. 8 Death. 4 Dress. 

5 Affirigfat. 6 Violate. 7 Violence. 8 Devil. 
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Yynge Heraudyn al bie the grene Wode sate, 
Hereynge the swote Chelandrie * ande the Oue.> 
Seeinge the kenspecked > amaylde^ flourettes nete, 
Envyngynge * to the Birds hys Love songs true. 
Syrre Preeste camme bie ande forthe hys bede-roUe 

drewe, 
Fyve Aves and one Pater moste be sedde ; 
Twayne songe, the one his songe of Willowe Rue 
The odher one 



* From a MS. by Chatterton in the British Museum. 

1 Goldfinch. 2 Ouzel-blackbird. 3 Marked. 

4 Enamelled. 5 Sending. 
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ISpttaplb on Robert CDangnge.' 



Thys mornynge starre of Radcleves rysynge rsde, | 

A true manne good of mynde and Canynge hyghte^ 
• Benethe thys stone lies moltrynge ' ynto claie, 

Untylle the darke tombe sheene an eterne lyghte. 

Thyrde from hys loynes the present Canynge came ; 

Houton * are wordes for to telle hys doe ; 

For aye shall lyve hys heaven-recorded name, 

Ne shall yt dye whanne tyme shalle bee no moe ; 

Whanne My chad's trumpe shall sounde to rise the 
solle," 
He*ll wynge to heaven with kynne, and happie bee hys 
doUe.* 



ISfi aSKilliam dDan^nge. 



Johne makes a jarre boute Lancaster and Yorke ; 
Bee stille, gode manne, and learne to mynde thie worke. 



* This is one of the firagments of vellam, given by Chatterton to Mr. 
Barrett, as part of his original MSS. 
1 Mouldering. 2 Hollow. 8 SouL 4 Portion. 
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^tt ^(tountt of Wl. ^amongES ^ea%tM 

%:» III I same. 



Thorowe Ihe halle the belle han sounde j 
Byelecoyle' doe the Grave beseeme i' 
The ealdermeiine due sytte arounde, 
Ande snoffelle ' oppe the cheorte ' Eteeme. 
Lyche asses wylde jnne desarte waste 
Swotelye the morn eynge ayre doe taste. 

Syke keene thie ate; the minstrels plaie. 
The dynne of angelles doe theie keepe ; 
Heie stylle, the guestes ha ne to saie, 
Butte nodde yer thaokes ande falEe aalape. 
Thus echone daie bee I to deene, 
Gyf Rowley, Iscamm, ot Tyb. Gorgea be n 
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To Me Editor of Ihe Bris 



-I» 



□fa 



a lost portion 

Chaltecton. It waa the gift of my uncle Mr. George Symea 
Catcotcin 1782, loIhG late Mr. Thos. Eaglee, who first pub- 
lished the Brisiow Tragedy, or the Uealh of Sir Charles 
Bandiu (1772 ) It has Iain dinong>C the papers of the latter 
gentleman many years, together with oiher aulogrsphs, of 
which you will probably hear more herealter. His bod, the 
Reverend and very higlily- talented fellotr-citizen, John 
Eagles, has kindly presented it to me. Independently of 
the history of the sheet, the MS. carries in every line in- 
dubitable internal evidence of its parent to all who are 
acquainted with tlie hand and the acknowledged productiona 
of the unhappy boy. The lines are written on both sidea of 
a school copy-book. I have Bearchedall Ihe editions extant 
of Chatter ton's works, but I cannot find it; I preaume, there- 
fore, that it has never been published. The Aral portion of 
the piece, of which this ia a part, will be found in " The iu- 
troduction to the Diseouraynge Tragedy of .Ella, as plaied 
before Masire Cannyuge, alt his honse nempte the Hedde 
Lodge," in the reign of Edward je Fourth. I copy this ex- 
tract from the edition of " The works of Rowlie," page 181, 
aa edited by the learned and very Reverend Dean Milles. In 
that folio may also be seen a figure "carvelled in stone," 
I representing the hero of the piece, one Johannes LamynloD. 
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It escaped also the researches of the Poet Laureat and Mr. 
Cottle in 1808, a portion only of the piece (see Chatterton's 
works, page 145, vol. 2) having fallen into their hands. The 
Ute Mr. Thomas Eagles was applied to by the editors, and 
was a man of too liberal a mind, wittingly to have refused a 
contribution ; it is probable, therefore, that he had mislaid 
it, or forgotten that he had such a MS. in his possession. 

The aforesaid Laymyngstone, for the name is not always 
spelled the same, was a man of good family, and at one time 
'* a courteous Sir Knight," and fought bravely on several 
honest occasions; but he took to dissolute courses — in a 
word he became the leader of a band of pirates, who infested 
the Thames, the Narrow Seas, and the Bristol Channel. 
At length he was captiu'ed, and condemned to be hanged ; 
when under sentence of death the poet makes him say — 

" A rygourous doome is XDynne, upon xny foie 
Before the parent starre, the lyghtsoTume sunne 
Hath three times lyghtened uppe the cheerful daie, 
To other realms must Lamyngstone be gonne, 
Or else my fieemsie threede of lyffe is spunne, 
And shall I hearken to a cowart's reede f 
No — flie all thoughts of running to the queede 
No, here I'll stay, and let the Cocknies see 
That Lamyngstone the brave will Lamyngstone still bee. 

" To fyght and not to flee my sabatans 
I'll don, and girth my sworde unto my syde, 
I'll go to shippe, but not to forayne land. 
But acte the Pyrate, robbing everie tyde. 
With Cocknies' bloude, Thamysis shall be redde 
My Barque the lavard of the waters rydde, 
Her sayles of scarlette, and her stoure of goulde. 
My menne the Sazonnes, I the Hengyst bee, 
And in my shyppe combyne the force of all the three." 

This bravery holds him on during forty lines in Mr. Cat- 
cott's manuscript, now before me. There is also " a true, 
whole, and particular account of his birth, parentage, and 
education," shewing how, in expiation of his malpractices. 
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he naa ordered to build a churcb, but it in too long far i 

lion here. Besidee, although I have spoken of our hi 

a reality, yet there is liille doubt that the whole ia a fiction 

by Chatterlon ; but as eteo in an ordinary i 

tier feels an interest in Ihc cataslrophe, I add that King 

Henry pardoned him, even after hope !iad left him. 

His propensities were, however, " bred in the bone ;" 1 
again hoisted the bloody flag, and finally perishod in a great 
battle, lighling under the white rose, against the Lancaa- 
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Thus far is the BuTograph or Chatlerton. Upon refmne* 
loa copy of [he vbole ]iiecE. now before me, in tbe huid- 
writing of Mr. CaWott, I find Ihal which is here subjoiaed, 
and nhich in all probnbilily waa upon tbe pext leaf of 
copy-book which is now lost. 

Lani.~l Ilk* thy oouTige, and I'U tell thy doei 



UBtjllB. 



of At I 

I 



Boi.—fiai [ to Rrjilowc town will huts awale. 

We must now hife recourse to Dean Millea'a sad Cottle'* 
Ediiion—in the latter, in vol. ii. page 145, will be foand » 
fragment, being a moBt strange and unaccountable jumble of 
Latin and EogtlBb, ending thus :— 



the S 



ChatterloTi'a autograph supplies the remainder of tfap 
hlalui — whether it Wasiofcie dejlendu) the reader abill judge ; 
howbeit, at all events, it is a lost sheep driveo into Ibe 
Shepherd's flock Thus it runs v_ 
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iicgoDdnjanDePhUpDilewhaLdjByQU aheL* 
rte gcwds of LaymiDglDDe, Hove hoMeby 70a 

ugh the aame time mie wyfe wylh hym dyd dyoe, 



For whioh I wU] gel forij then jngfl m«k> full well. 
Wal.— Tfdeyjte.tjde dciib.lYfll withe Ihee go dovme, 

So much for the autograph— now for a word, by way 
il-piece. All inquiring Btrangets are surprised to flm 
al, although Bristol gave binh to ihe boy whose innati 
lUQl has rendered him, in spite of all ohstacles, astar 
e very first magnitude in the galaxy of national bards, yet 
at ilie noble library in his native oily contains not a air 
line, or even a word, the actual inoduction of his hand and 

This reproach, for so I consider it to be, shall be speedily 
done away, by presenting 10 (he library the last letter he 
wrote, together with the sketch of the intended pamph- 
;ainst Bishop NL'wtoa— alfO the first fiSU lines of the 
Battle of Uabtynos — the Tourmahent, ott Unknown 
NIOUT, cousisliug of 110 lines— Craisu-s Heraldht, 
nsistiDg Of six pigei of bii maauacript, on which are em- 
blazoned by him eight shields, never yet published. For 



I 
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the three latter pieces the public have to thank the Rev. 
John Eagles, who, most liberally, presented the autog^raphs 
to me a short time since. 

As an avant courier, I have already presented to the Com- 
mittee, to be hang up in the room, the sheet concerning 
Lamynostome, which being placed between two panes of 
glass and framed, may be read both sides without any risque 
of damage.* 

Although this communication is longer than [ intended, 

yet I have to hope that your readers will pardon it, especially 

the admirers of that friendless and talented boy, whose tran- 

scendant genius has cast upon ^'auntiente Brightstowe" a never 

dying lustre, and an interest to be extinguished only by 

*'the crack of doom." 

I remain, &c., y«urs, 



RICHARD SMITH, 

Surgeon. 



S8, Park Street, 
April 27, 1838. 



* The late Mr. George Symes Catcott, who was termed " Rowley's 
Midwife" (he having first published "The Poems")i was a most labori- 
ous collector of all papers, notices, critiques, and paragraphs, from all the 
publications, newspapers, journals, and magaeines, together with a com- 
plete list and index ; and all these, fifty-seven in number, he has pasted 
into two large volumes. He has also, with his own hand, copied all the 
correspondence between himself and the literati of the day. Amongst 
these are letters from and to Dean Milles, Lord Dacres, Percy of Aln- 
wick, Dr. Glynn, Rev. (afterwards Sir Herbert) Croft, Tyrwhitt, Villey, 
Lord Camden, Lord Charlemont, and the celebrated Thomas James 
Matthias. Now this is nowhere else to be found. The books are now 
in the possession of Mr. Richard Smith, Senior Surgeon of the Infir- 
mary, who is the nephew of Mr. Catcott. We have reason to believe that 
the whole, together with Chatterton's autograph letter, and many other 
things, will be at no very distant period presented to the City Library. 
This is as it should he.— Extract from the Brutol Mirror. 
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The Rowley Poems beat inlernal evidence of their being 
the producliona of a boy ; of a marvellous boy indeed, but 
alill of a boy. There are no traces of experience, of long 
observalion, of a knowledge of huioaa nature, or indeed of 
acquirement of any sort ; while of slrong uaturBl pawerE of 
talent, of geniuB, every page furnishes ue with abundant 
initancea. Chatlerton'E forte, I (Link, was pathoB ; and had 

bahly have devoted himself lo Lyrical Poetry. What he bis 
left behind him is full of genius, but full of ine<]ua1itie> and 
faults. We have hardly sufficient data to enable us to judge 
what Chattsnon's real character, moral or literary, — and it 
is diOicult to separate them in our enquiry, — was, or would 
have been. I, for one, cannot help tbinkitig, that the vices 
of the former were adventitious, and that the imperfections 
of the latter would have been obviated or removed. His 
[ale is but half told. Hud not the curtain dropt so abruptly 
on the hero of the Drama, succeeding scenes might have 
shewn him triumphing over all hii follies, and atoning for 
■II hia faults. His ruling passion was the love of fame ; and 
the progrcsB of Fame is like the course of the Thames, 
which in its native fields will scarcely Boat Ihe toy'Ship 
which an infant's hand has launched, hut when it has once 
■iaiied (he iDetropolis, mighty vessels may ride upon its bo- 
aum. and it rolls on irrosialibly to the ocean, ThisChatterton 
knduii atid, in a blind confidence on his own unaided powers, 
he rushed to the capital io pursuit of competence and renown. 
The result we alt know was neglect, penury, and self- 
deslruclion,— Hbnbt Neele. 
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tmTeaUadadtosopaliMibleafobrlcatioiiatall, but tor the cnrioos or- 
camttanee that a very similar trial of Htenury credulity haa iiotloi« 
since been euBjed in France. A gentleman of the name of Sumlk 
publiahed a collection of poems, alleged to have been written by 
Clotilde de SunriUe, a poetess of the fifteenth eentury. The mnseof 
the Ardtehe warbled her notes during a longer life than the monkol 
Bristow ; and having song the relief of Orleaaa by the maid of Axe is 
1429, lived to poor her swan-like chant on the battle of Fomo?a ia 
1495. Love, however, as well as war, is her theme, and it was a re- 
markable felicity that she rendered an ode of her prototy pe Sappho into 
French verse, many years belbre any one else in France coold have i 
it. The forgery is by no means so gross as that of Chatterton.". 
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